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ROYAL CHOR: AL ‘SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Patron: His Majesty THE KING. 


Conductor: Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O. 


ASH WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 1911, aT 8. 
‘THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 
(ELGAR). 

MISS PHYLLIS LETT. 


MR. GERVASE ELWES. 
MR. FREDERICK RANALOW. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 30, rgt1, aT 8. 


‘KING OLAF” - - -  Etcar. 
MISS AGNES NICHOI,LS. 
MR. BEN DAVIES. 
MR. EDMUND BURKE. 


To be followed by : 


“A SONG OF THE ENGLISH,” 


A new Choral Ballad by 
SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE. 
For Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
The words from Rudyard Kipling’s 
“SEVEN SEAS.” 
SoLotstT: MR. EDMUND BURKE. 
BAND AND CHORUS, ONE THOUSAND PERFORMERS. 


Organist: Mr. H. lL. BALFour, Mus.B. 


Prices: Stalls, 7s. 6d.; 
Unreserved, 


Arena, 6s.; Balcony 
48.3 Guley (Promenade), rs. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TENTERDEN STREET, W. 


(Reserved), 5s. : 


Instituted, 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE oF Connavucnt. K.G. 
Principal: Sir A. C. MACKENZIE, Mus.D., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


Fortnightly Concerts, Saturdays, March 4 and 18, at 8. 

Two Lectures will be given by Oscar BERINGER, Esq., Hon. 
RA.M., on Pianoforte Playing, ‘‘Past, Present, and Future,” on 
Wednesdays, March 8 and 15, at 3.15 p.m. 

Thomas Threlfall Scholarship for Organ Playing (either sex). 
jay for entry, April 11. 
_ An Examination of persons engaged in the TRAINING OF CHIL- 
DREN’S VOICES is held annually in September and during the 
\aristmas vacation, and a Certificate is granted to successful candi- 
dates. A Course of Lecture-Lessons in preparation for the above 
Examination is now being given. 

Prospectus, Entrance Forms, and all further information of — 

F. W. RENAUT, Secretary. 


Last 


HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Within three minutes of Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, and 
Blackfriars Station (District Railway). 
Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. 
Principal: LANDON RONALD. 
Individual Tuition by eminent teachers at moderate fees. 
, 10 Prizes, Medals, and Scholarships, giving free and assisted 
tition, competed for annually. Subjects taught: Piano, Singing, 
gan, Harmony, al] Orchestral and Solo Instruments, Stage Training 
” Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady 
‘uperintendent has charge of all ladies attending the School. Pro- 
spectus and form of entry free. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Victoria Embankment, E.C. Telephone No. 1943 Holborn. 


XUM 


MARCH 


FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Price 3d.; Postage, 13d. 


Annual Subscription, Post-free, 4s. 


I, IgIt. 


THE QUEEN’S ; HALL ORCHESTRA aL TD.). 


> 
SY MPHONY CONCERTS. 
THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA, 
Conpuctor—SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 4, AT 3. 
Two Minvets from Serenade in D és 
New Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
SYMPHONY No. 5, in C minor . 
TILL EULENSPIEGEL 
Soto V 1oLIN—F RITZ KRE ISLE 


Brahms 

Elgar 

“Beethov en 

. Richard Strauss 


Be 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18, aT 3. 


INTRODUCTION TO Act II., “ Konigskinder ” Humperdinck 
SYMPHONY No. 6, in B minor, “ Pathétique’ ee Tchaikovsky 
CONCERTO in B minor for Violoncello and Orchestra Dvorak 
NORWEGIAN RHAPSODY Lalo 


SoLo VI0LoncrLLo—SF SOR PABIO CASALS. 


rrr MARCH 325, AT 3. 


INTRODUCTION TO Act III. (“ Die Meistersinger ’’) Wagner 
OVERTURE AND VENU SBE RG "- sic (“ Tannhauser"’) .. Wagner 
| SUITE .. ‘Le Lac des Cygnes ” Tchaikovsky 
CONCERTO No. r? in B flat minor, for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra Tchaikovsky 
NTRANCE ~ THE Gops INTO WALHALLA (* Das Rhein- 
gold” ' -» Wagner 
TRAUE ~ (“* Gétterdammerung a Wagner 


PERCY GR: ING ER. 


SATURDAY, APRIL, 1, AT 3. 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
for Strings and Two Horns 


SoLo PIANOFORTE—MR. 


Mendelssohn 
Mozart 


OVERTURE 
MINUET in D, 


CONCERTO in D minor, for Violoncello and Orchestra Lalo 
TRIO in C, for Two Oboes and Cor Anglais Beethoven 
CONCERTO in A minor, for Violin, Violoncello, and 

Orchestra es ° Brahms 


POLONAISE in A we Chopin- Glazounoft 
SOoLo Vior. 1N—MISS MAY HARRISON. 
SOLO VIOLONCELLO—MISS BEATRICE HARRISON. 


Tickets: ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., and rs. 
ROBERT NEWMAN, 320, Regent Street, W. 
Manager for THE QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA (Ltd.). 


OF THE 
R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (SyLtaBvus A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all 
Centres. In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and 
in the London district and certain Provincial Centres in November- 
December also. Entries for the November-December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 18, rgrr. 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (SyLianvus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a vear—viz. June- 
July, October-November, and March-April. Entries for the June- 
July Examinations close Wednesday, May 10, rgtt. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years 
or School) can be obtained on application. Price 
year, Post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M., for Two or Three Years. 

Copies of Syllabuses A and B, Forms of Entry, and any further 
information, will be sent, post-free, on application to 

Telegrams JAMES MUIR, Secretary. 

“ Associa, London.” 15, Bedford Square, London, W. 





oy Centre 
. per sel, per 


The Examinations for Degrees in Music are held in Durham in 
March (Matric. Exam. only) and September. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary of Examinations, University 
Offices, Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, ts. each Set, 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 


146 





PatroN—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEEDS. _ Princrpac—DR. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Canty 
DIRECTOR OF EXamInaTions—G. AUGUSTUS HOLMES, Esg. 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, toto. 


The following is a List of SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES at the DIPLOMA EXAMINATIOyxs 
held in London and at the Provincial and Colonial Centres for the half-year to December, 1910 ;~ 


DIPLOMAS IN PRACTICAL MUSIC. 


LICENTIATES (L.L.C.M.). 


PIANOFORTE PLAYING.—Amy Aldred, William Barclay, Beatrice Burns, Ruby Baker, Heather Bell, Lottie Bennett, Rose Bute 
Hilda Crothers, Margaret Cullen, Gracie Cleary, Maggie E. Davi ies, Alice B. Dickson, Laurel F, Dennis, Eileen M. Delargy, Madge Dakiy 
Winifred Elderkin, Norman Evans, Lillian F. Farebrother, Teresa V. Flanagan, Winnie Farrell, Jessie Goffin, Gaetano Greco, May 
Griffiths, Betsy Hewson, Eliza M. Harrison, Eveline Henshaw, Margaret Hayton, Eugenie G. Harrison, Rose M. Hazell, Mildred How. 
son, Barbara A. S. Higgs, Beatrice G. Hiles, Evelyn Harman, Una I. Hall, Teresa Hogan, Ellen M. E. Jones, Charles A. Jennings, Ann 
Kelsall, Hilda Keith, Grace Kerr, Helen Koch, Ruby M. Loomes, Vida A. Lugg, Emily 5. W. Mason, Bessie Mauger, Ethel Mitchell, Ivy y 
Monk, Una Mills, Annie Morris, Carrie E. Miners, Maisie Meakin, Doris Newman, May Nowland, "Alice O’Donnell, Rosie O'Hare, Katt 
leen M. G. Parkes, Frank Piercy, Edgar Pollard, Ellena E. Pointer, Leland Parsons, Tom Richards, Fanny Rayman, Thomas F. M. Row 
Isabella A. Renny, Lilian M. Rowe, Louise M. Richards, Jessie A. Russell, Henrietta J. Ramsey, Edith L. Stevens, Lily Singlet 
Florence B. Smith, Joseph Stark, Lucy Snape, Florence E. Saunders, Mary Sharpe, Doris K. Tomlins, Olive Taylor, Ernest Tayi: 
Edward Thompson, Lydia Thompson, Cecilia Walsh. 

VIOLIN PLayinc.—Amy Aldred, Hazel Ostler, Otto C. Rheubens. 

SINGING.—Mabel M. Connell, Ada Howarth, Alice Howarth, Frances Irvine, Annie Oliver, Florence M. Robinson, Hannah | 
Shannon. 

ORGAN PLayinc.—Robert Blades, Walter C. Crouch, Paul Rochard, William W. Walker. 

BANDMASTERSHIP.—George A. Dines. 














ASSOCIATES (A.L.C.M.). 

PIANOFORTE PLAYING.—Amy F. Arscott, Thomas Andrew, Winifred M. Amor, May E. Aldridge, Haughton Ackroyd, Elizabet 
J. Allen, Katherine Ames, William T. Armstrong, Myra M. Ahearn, Lucy V. Almond, Doris I. Austin, Chrissie Adams, Ruth E. Allox 
Susie M. Ahern, Thelma Austin, Ethel Hilbrand, Mabel L. Brett, Lily Bright, Dorothy Brickell, Ivy G. Betteridge, Alice S. Bruce, Edit 
A. Burton, Norman Buckley, Fred Booth, Rose Blumenthal, Mabel Blower, Dora G. Blandford, Elizabeth M. Bessell, Mabel H. Bish» 
Florence Baker, Florence R. Brown, Mary A. Beck, Sydney P. Bailey, Florrie Barlow, Emily Burton, Gertrude Beesley, Lily Berry, Tx 
Blackhurst, Mary F. Blezard, Norman Barber, John E. Byron, Margaret E. Brown, Andrew C. Bateman, Edith K. Bennett, Loux 
Brot, Emily Brameld, Edwin B. Bourne, Leah E. Barnes, Vera Baker, Veronica Barnett, May Bugler, Marjorie M. Bland, Gwendolix 
Butler, William A. Bockenstein, Eileen Brosnan, Nora Burns, Elizabeth B. Browne, Lily M. Bilby, Vida Bremner, Henry G. Cleme 
May Carr, May Clarke, Vera Crews, Deborah Campbell, Ethel H. Critchley, Fanny Cristol, Jeanie N. Couston, Dorothy G. Court, Can 
Cotton, Alice Chatburn, Maria G. Collins, Gertrude M. Crichlow, Eliza M. Cope, Winifred L. Collins, Muriel Chisholm, Bessie F. Chapma 
Mable E. C. Carter, Emily Code, Mary A. Chadwick, Margaret Cochrane, Margaret E. Clarke, Florence A. Carpenter, Ella M. Chees 
Hilda Camps, Henry Cathro, Gladys Chapman, Miriam Cragg, Katie Coen, Nina Coombs, Mary Costigan, Vera Chesher, Lillian Cure 
Essie Christenson, Leila Cairns, Zell Carter, Minnie Davis, Elizabeth G. Davies, Annie Darch, Christine M. Davies, Mabel A. Dave 
<atherine Davis, Mary Dorans, Hilda G. Dempsey, Mary S. Davenhill, Harold Davis, Gertie Davies, Leo J. Dennerstein, Rosella Drax 
Ivy Davidson, Lilian M. Davies, Cecily Douglas, Breton Dudley, Pearl M. Draper, Myrtle J. Dwyer, Eveline C. Davies, Miriam Demut, 
Annie Evans, Ida G. Ellis, Ethel M. Eaton, Cecilia Elliott, Lydia Evans, Doris M. Foster, Mabel H. Finney, Elsie Fitton, Elsie Francs 
William E. Foulds, Mabel A. Fletcher, Mary A. Frame, Daisy Foster, Alice F. Forscutt, Lily Frederick, Fluffy Flaherty, Sylvia Fernand 
Margaret M. Furey, Constance M. Gee, Mary A. Gillibrand, Norah Gilfillan, Muriel Gunn, Florence I. Gait, Nellie Gledhill, Edith Gofie 
Lily Gardner, Eva Goldstein, Violet G. Game, Mabel Gaskin, John T. Gascoine, Hetty ‘Goldfinch, Mary E. Greenhalgh, Margaret ¢ 
shaw, Harold C. Gilbert, Emily Gresty, John T. Goodwin, May Green, Percival L,. Goode, Josephine Gatti, Helga Guttormsen, Ivy! 
Galvin, Mary Gardiner, Vida Gardner, Dorothy G. Green, Gertie Gearing, Stella A. M. Gates, Dorothy J. Gill, Nellie Gallagher, Even 
M. Goold, Maggie W. Gray, Katherine Gageiro, Florence R. Hanby, Katie M. Horsey, Grace M. Harrison, Maud E. Hubbard, Mary \ 
Hertz, Mary A. Hubbard, Ruth M. Hobday, Margaret Heyes, Ethel Hallatt, Elsie Hannah, Bessie M. Harvey, Violet E. Holmes, Beata 
M. Harrison, Gertrude Hayles, Mary Hildon, Elsie Harding, Ethel M. V. Hodgson, John Hindley, Iouisa V. Hubert, Tom Hadidi 
Thomas N. Howorth, Ella Horridge, Elsie E. Hollis, Ewart T. Hawthorne, Gladys Hogg, Lottie Hannah, Thomas Hunter, Maggie Huw- 
phrey, Lionel Handley, Beatrice Hayes, Gertrude Hindley, Florence Harradine, May A. Horton, Lilian A. Hunkin, Lilian M. Hill, Ame 
Ivermee, Roma Isaacs, Edith M, Johnstone, Clytie James, Nellie Jenkins, Morfudd Jones, Edith Joseph, Tilly Jones, Mary Jones, Ghd: 
M. Jellings, Jessica M. Jones, Lilian B. Jones, Marie Jackson, Evelyn I. Jenkins, Grace D. James, Jessie Jackson, Douglas Jephs 
Kate E. Jackson, Amy Jackson, John Jenkins, Dulcie Kirwan, Mabel Kirby, Mary Kennedy, Muriel K. King, Ivy Kingston, Marghuetiu 
Keyte, Madge Kellick, Ursina Konz, Mary C. Kean, Minna Kortiim, Gladys M. Lowen, Ruby M. Lippiatt, Annie Lysaght, Maggie ¥ 
Lewis, Elsie M. Lewis Kathleen Lethbridge, Hilda Lowden, Elsie A. Laws, Louie Lupton, Daisy Leyland, Agnes W. Lees, Gertrit 
Leivers, Jane Laidler, Edith Lachmund, Ida Logan, Hilda F. C. Lauer, Irene Linsiey, Emma M. Lucock, Vera Matthews, Cather 
Martin, Violet J. Mumford, Mary Maher, Mary E. Morton, Susan M, Moffatt, Rosie Mitchell, Francis McIntyre, Ada Mitchell, Catherix 
M. C, Maitland, Agnes E. McKinney, Helen E. Mawson, Nellie Mosley, Amy M. Milligan, Amy L. Mounsey, Ellen Meadows, Helen 5 
McNair, Gladys Moore, M. Eva Maidwell, Kate E. Mycock, Stephen W. Mapp, Richard Makin, Edith M. Mayne, Esther Moses, May 
McQuade, Mina Murray, Mollie Morris, Henry T. Menzies, Edith Mallitt, Ida McAlary, Valerie E. Marshal, Rita Mahoney, Edward) 
McDougall, Perth Murray, Evelyn C. Morton, Stella M. Matthews, Florence Matthews, Marguerite Mouthier, Gertrude Mclean, Jest 
McMahon, Annie Norcott, Thomas N. Nesbitt, Mary Naughton, Ida Nelson, Mary A. Nugent, Gladys Organ, Cecilia G. Orman, May 
O'Keeffe, Veronica M. Olsen, Daphne M. Odgers, Maggie Parry, Mary E. Phillips, Myfanwy Parfitt, James Paterson, Amy M. Peat 
Eleanor B. Pike, Winifred G. A. Poyser, Doris Pell, Agnes M. Padgett, Elizabeth Plumley, Lucy L. Prince, Florence A. Philpott, Este 
Peat, Ethel Pedemont, Frank Plackett, Ilma Pye, Joseph W. Rocke, Jone Roosevitch, Florence I. Rouse, Ada L. Roscoe, Gwiadys Rive 
dero, William Rigby, Elizabeth Roadley, Barbara Roe, Ida Rose, Eleanor M, Reed, Elizabeth M. Rose, Mabel L. Robinson, Elizabet 
Ravaillion, Mollie Robinson, Mildred E. Rees, Ivy Randall, Annie Robinson, Winifred Ramsay, Hilda Skewes, Edith Smith, Mal 
Summerfield, Florrie Scott, Muriel A. Stephens, Maggie M. Saer, Hannah J. Shannon, Florence M. Shrigley, Norah M. Stead, Hilda ¥ 
Sparksman, Edith Skinner, Lisa Spencer, Martha M. A. Scott, Emily S. Smith, Gertrude Slater, Minnie Stewart, Miriam Skidmore, Hee 
Segaller, Herbert Stabletord, Jessie M. Stigings, Nellie A. Smith, Hilda E. Smith, Jessie M. Smith, Ethel Sedgman, Annie M. Stephes 
Pearl Symonds, Florence B. Shand, Freda Shaw, Rita Souter, Cecelia Smith, Dollie Schneider, Dorothy South, Lilac Smith, Maria Schoit 
Kathleen Tapping, Jenkin A. Thomas, Elizabeth S. Taylor, Alice Tate, Emily Thompson, May S. Trevor, Mabel J. Taylor, Gertrude 
Trickett, Ruth Thomas, Gwenfror Thomas, Clarice L. Tyler, Ellen Tibbey, Sara E. Taylour, Maggie Q. Tart, Verona Thomas, Nei 
Thornley, Gertrude M. Thomson, Amy Vincent, Myrtle F. Vale, Clara, V. Welch, John Wheatstone, Annie Watkins, Adelaide Wa 
Robina G. H. Wilson, Doris I. Wickenden, Norman C. Wade, Dorothy A. Woodcock, Florence M. Wright, Alice E. P. Walker, Haroé 
Waller, Ada I. Warren, Margaret N. Wilson, Ethel Wright, Doris Williams, James A. Westerland, Harold Wood, Marion Wats 
Martha Ward, Mary I,. Walter, Bessie A. Ward, Ethel Whittmore, Ethel A. Watkins, Bessie Walker, Kathleen A. Williams, Alice You 

VIOLIN PLAYING.—James Bushby, Percy G. A. Barr, Blanche Bell, Thomas M. Bowers, Hermina Chalmers, Frederick Goldt 
William F. Holmes, Frederick Israel, James Irving, Ada M. Jones, Edna Lark, Dulcie I. Nixon, Henry Rosson, Eva Stott, May Store 
Erica Spry, Doris F. Tyler, Oliver Tovey, Lilian Tindall, Ernest D. Wood, Vincent Walkden. 

Sincinc.—Gustav. A. Anderson, Vina Barrow, Mabel M. Connell, Louise Dawe, Anna B, C. Ellmoos, Amelia F. Erridge, Susie’ 
Frearson, Kathleen G. Gamble, Hester L. Hemsworth, Suzette Horan, Magdalena Hattingh, Eveline Ingram, Ethel M. Jull, Gladys ' 
Kemp, Charles Lindop, Gertrude M. McDonald, Minnie O'Shea, Emma G. Price, Gertrude L. Smith, Ella Swift, Winifred Wakefield. 
Edith C. Woodhead, Edith Wilson, Nellie Wood, Lulu Wolstenholme. 

ORGAN PLAYING.—Thomas Berry, Thomas E. Ellis, Paul Rochard, Hugh Roberts. 

ELocutTion.—Henry Elvidge, Lilian A. G. M. Green, Graeme M. Kennedy, Blanche Kendall, Norah McI,auchlan, 
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LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 





TEACHER’S DIPLOMA. 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING.—Albert V. Aldrich, Melita F. Doremus, Mabel E. Furse, Ethel K. Herbert, Teresa Hales, Joseph L. John- 
stone, Kathleen Osborn, Elsie A. Riste, Maria Rosenbaum, William E. Wheatley, Alethea H. Wright. 


DIPLOMAS IN THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.). 

Hilda B. Barber, Charles C. Burgess, Roland I. Charles, Audien Cameron, William J. Geeks, Allan Hoskin, Constance Payne, 
Ralph Sanders, Ernest E. H. Vass, Charles S. Witt. 

Tue EXAMINERS were: Horton Allison, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, Mus. Bac. Cantab., F.R.A.M.; S. Bath, Esq., Mus. Doc. Dublin, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; J. Maude Crament, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon.; Frederick Cambridge, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm; Chas. T 
Corke, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., A.R.A.M.; J. Withers Carter, Esq., F.R.C.O.; Leonard N. Fowles, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. ; Henry Fisher, 
Fsq., Mus. Doc. Cantab.; H. Fisher, Esq.; W. Paget Gale, Esq. ; G. A. Higgs, Esq., Mus. Bac., T.U.T.; H. F. Henniker, Esq., Mus. 
Doc. Cantuar, A.R.A.M.; Arthur S. Holloway, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; G. Augustus Holmes, Esq., Director of Examinations; Aug. 
W. Juncker, Esq.; D. J. Jennings, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T.; F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T., Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Geo. F. King, 
Esq.; Henry J. King, Esq.; M. Kingston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Orlando A. Mansfield, Esq., Mus. Doc. T.U.T., I,.Mus.L.C.M., 
F.R.C.O.; W. R. J. Mclean, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm; D. J. Montague, Esq.; F. W. Pacey, Esq., Mus. Bac. Oxon. ; Roland Rogers, 
Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon.; G. Gilbert Stocks, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O.; R. J. Shanks, Esq.; John Summers, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
Cantuar, Mus. Bac. Oxon. et Melbourne; C. Reginald Toms, Esq.; John Thornton, Esq.; Ernest Toy, Esq., L.R.A.M., A.L.C.M. ; 
Ernest Wood, Esq.; H. W. Weston, Esq., Mus. Bac. Dunelm, A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 


There were 901 Candidates for Diplomas, of which number 572 passed, 321 failed, and 8 were 
absent. 





The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for DIPLOMAS of ASSOCIATE (A.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE 
(L.L.C.M.), ASSOCIATE IN MUSIC (A.Mus.L.C.M.), LICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus.L.C.M.), 
TEACHER’S DIPLOMA (L.C.M.), and FELLOWSHIP (F.L.C.M.) are held in London and at certain 
Provincial, Foreign, and Colonial centres in JUNE, JULY, and DECEMBER. 





The NEXT LOCAL EXAMINATION in all branches of practical and theoretical music will be 
held in London and at over 400 Local Centres in APRIL. The last day of entry is March 15. 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT of the College PRIVATE LESSONS are given in Pianoforte, 
Singing, Violin, Harp, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composition (including Fugue, 
Orchestration, and Musical History), Mandoline, Guitar, and Elocution; also in Violoncello, Flute, 
Clarinet, and all other orchestral instruments. Pupils may commence from any date. 

There are CLASSES in Pianoforte, Singing, Violin, Elocution, Harmony, Ear Training, Sight 
Singing, &c.; also SPECIAL COURSE of TRAINING for Teachers of Music, and PROFESSIONAL 
COURSE for Pianists, Violinists, and Vocalists. Fine THREE-MANUAL ORGAN (38 stops) in the 
College Concert Hall, available for lessons and practice. 

The College is open from 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. The staff consists of over 90 professors. 

Copy of the ‘‘ College Chronicle ”’ will be forwarded to any applicant. 

There is a FULL CHOIR, FULL ORCHESTRA, OPERA CLASS, STRING QUARTET 
CLASSES, DRAMATIC CLASS, and CONDUCTOR’S CLASS. 

The 184th Students’ Concert took place in the Concert Hall of the College on Feb. 6. Gounod’s 
Grand Opera “‘ Mirella’? was performed at the Rehearsal Theatre by the College Opera Class on 
Feb, 16, under the direction of Mr. Robert Hyett. 

Full particulars of both Education and Examination Departments of the College, together with 
Syllabus and Forms of Entry, can be obtained on applicationto T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 





ROYAL BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC c 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC 








Patroness: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. | Visitor .. = .. Sir Epwarp Etcar, Mus. Doc., LI,.D. 
President: Sir W. H. Hovutpswortn, Bart., LL.D. | Principal ve .. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A, 
Principal: Dr. ADOLPHE BRODSKY. Visiting Examiner .. W.G. MCNAUGHT, Mus. Doc. 
The NEW TERM began January 10, r9rt. } SESSION 1rg10-rgIr. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. | The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 19 to Decem- 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical | ber 17), WINTER TERM (January 16 to April 5), and SUMMER TERM 
Instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year.| (April 24 to June 24). 


Fee for the year, £30, payable in instalments of {10 at the beginning | Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Or- 
ofeach term. Special Fee for Wind Instrument Course, £15. ? | chestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
curriculum, ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


The Prospectus, with Scholarshipinformation, Diploma Regulations 
and Entry Forms, on application. 
STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





BRITISH COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON, (Incorporated.) 
126, OXFORD STREET, W. 








MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ALBERT SQUARE. (Founded 1892.) 
Patron: Sir W. H. Hovu_pswortTn, Bart. > amen — 
Principal: ALBERT J. Cross (of the Royal Academy, London, and | Founded by the late JOHN GREIG, M.A. (Edin.), Mus. Doc, (Oxon.), 
the Leipsic Conservatorium). Sixty Professors. F.R.C.O. 
All Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. : ne 
Full and String Orchestras, Lectures, Recitals, Chamber and | Examinations for Certificates and Diplomas are heldin London and at 
Orchestral Concerts. Prospectus from the Secretary. Performances recognized Local Centres three timesa year. Vacancies for Local 
of “ Esmeralda” will be given by the “ Grand Opera” Class and Secretaries. For Syllabus and al] information apply to— 
Orchestra at the Midland Theatre, March 31 and April 1. B SECRETARY. 









- 
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INCORPOR. ATE D G U ILD OF CHU RCH 
MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 


Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI, 
Cap. cxxxi., § 23. 


Incorporated pursuant to 
Victoria, 


President THE VERY Rev. THE DEAN OF BRISTOL, D.D. 


Professor ELWIN'’S ELOCUTION CLASSES. 


WINTER COURSE, 


THE SHEFFIELD 
TRIENNIAL MUSIC: AL FESTIVAL. 


April 26th, 27th, and 28th, rorr. 
Patrons : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 








Srx Lecture Lessons, {1 11s. 6d President : The DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M., K.G., G.C.V.0 
ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M.), FEL- 
LOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and at | PROGRAMME. (subject to revision). 
approved Provincial Centres in June and July, 1911. WEDNESD. AY MORNING, April 26th, rort 
“OMPE INS FO , “God Save the King.” 
See oe weet | Oratorio be “ ae Handel 
A SILVER Mepat for the best simple setting of the Te Deum. | Madame AGNES NICHOLLS 
A SILVER MEDAL for the best Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Miss PHYLLIS LETT. ~~ 
A BRONZE MFDAL for the best Double Chant. Mr. WIT I TAM FOXON 
A BRONZE MEDAL for the best Hymn Tune. Mr. FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
GUILD GAZETTE (QUARTERLY) - TWOPENCE. WEDNESDAY EVENING, April 26th, rorr. 


REGISTER OF ORGAN VACANCIES. 
Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vacan 
Appcintments. 


Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 


Berners Street, London, W. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 189. 
BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
THE Most Ifon. THE MARQUIS OF ANGLESEY. 


42, 


42, 
President 


Principal: J. H. Lewss, D.C.1,., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : CHURCHILL SIRLEY, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Hon. Sec Gro. A. STANTON, F.1.G.C.M. 


Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomas 


of A.V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Protessiona 
Diploma in the Art of Teaching, June and July, 1911. 
Local Theoretical Examination, July, 1911. 
Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 
All communications to be addressed as usual] to the Secretary, 
Central Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


AND COUNTY 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | 


LEAMINGTON 
OPEN COMPETITIVE 


JUNE 8, 9, 10, Igrr. 


Prize List 
WARWICKSHIRE 


Attractive 


First DAY ONLY 


(Exclusive of Birmingham) | 


SECOND AND THIRD Days OPEN TO ALL COMERS. 


Adjudicators Dr. MCNAUGHT and GRANVILLE HUMPHREYS, EsQ. 


SYLIABUs and all! particulars from the Secretary, 88-90, 


Chambers, Leamington Spa 


TUNES Ww ANTED 
FESTIVAL HYMNS 
BY THE 
MANCHESTER SUNDAY 
FOUR PRIZES or £3 
Write for particualrs to 
EWIN PICKSTONE, * 
ROYAL CONSERVATOIRE 
STUTTGART. 





NEW 


FOR 


SCHOOL UNION, 
EACH OFFERED. 


Radcliffe, 


OF 


Lancashire. 


MUSIC, 


Sunny Bank,” 


(Since January 1, in the new building, Urbansplatz 2.) 


Complete training for professionals and teacher. 
Beginning of the summer term, May 15. 


Prospectus on application from the Secretary 


The Director Prof. MAX van PAWER. 


Regent | 


New Dramatic Cantata ° “RUTH” 
(First Performance in England.) 
Madame AGNES NICHOLLS. 
Madame KIRKBY LUNN. 
Mr. THORPE BATES. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. 
“*Symphonie Espagnole,” Violin and Orchestra .. ee 
Solo Violin: Mons. JACQUES THIBAUD. 
Tone Poem ° “Don Juan” Richard Strauss 
THURSDAY MORNING, April 27th, 
| THE HIGH MASS IN B MINOR 
Madame AGNES 
Miss ELLEN BECK 
Mr. WALTER HYDE. 


Georg Schumann 
t 


Lalo 





1gIT. 
Bach 
5 NICHOL Ls ‘ 
Mr. THORPE BATES. 
Mr. ROBT. RADFORD. 


EVENING, April 27th, rorr. 
Overture ° “Coriolan” .. ee ee Beethoven 
Symphony in C (Jupiter) ee oe Mozart 
1| “Song of Destiny ” se Brahms 


| 
| 
| THURSDAY 
| 
| 
The Closing Scenes from the “Ring 7 s Wagner 
Miss Edith Evans, Miss Eva Rich, Mrs. J. A. Rodgers, 
Mrs. J. W. Ibberson, Miss Amy Skerritt, Mr. Walter 


Hyde, Mr. Thorpe Bates, Mr. Robert Radford. 





FRIDAY MORNING, April 28th, 
THE PASSION, “St. Matthew ’” 


| 

| 

1911. 

Miss Eva Rich, Madame Edna Thornton, Miss “Amy 


Bach 


Skerritt, Mr. William Burrows, Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. 
Herbert Brown, Mr. Joseph Lycett, Mr. Robert Radford, 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow. 

Double Chorus and Choir of 50 Boys. 
Organ: Mr. J. W. PHILLIPS. 
Solo Violin: Mr. Maurice Sons. 
Solo Viola da Gamba: Mr. Jacques Renard. 
Oboi d’Amore: Messrs. de Busscher and Dubrucq. 
Oboi da Caccia: Messrs. McDonagh and Stanisland. 


1g1t. 
. Granville Bantock 


FRIDAY EVENING, April 28th, 
|“OMAR KHAYYAM ” (Part 1) oe 
Madame EDNA THORNTON. 
Mr. GERVASE ELWES. 
| Mr. FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
|“ PARSIFAL ” es Se ee oe ee ee 
Grail Scene and Finale, Act rt. 
Mr. Frederic Austin, Mr. Humphrey Bishop, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Robert Radford, 
| Mr. G. Ethelbert Wolstenholme. 
| Solo Quartet : 

Mrs. J. W. Ibberson, Miss Amy Skerritt, 
| Mr. A. S. Burrows, Mr. William Burrows. 
| Choir of Boys. 
| 
| 


| 


Wagner 


Morning Performances commence at 11.30; 

Evening at 7.30. 
Sir HENRY J. WOOD. 
ORCHESTRA AND VOLUNTARY CHORUS 
OF OVER 300 VOICES. 
| _ Guarantors of {ro and upwards will participate in the Ballot for 
Seats. In order to secure this advantage, application for Tickets 
| from guarantors must be sent in not later than MARCH 6th, rorr. 
| Applications by non-guarantors will be dealt with in order of receipt 
|} after the ballot has been taken. 
| Application Forms for Tickets and all information may he ob- 
| tained from the Hon. Secs., at the Festival Offices, 45, Bank Street, 
| Sheffield ; or from Messrs. W ilson, Peck, and Co., Leopold Street. 
| + 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
+ 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES 
| of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the zoth of every month. 
Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Trade Stocks, 
Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may require. Valua- 


| tions for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private Sale. 
| Terms on application. 


Chorus Master and Conductor: 
QUEEN’S HALL 


Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musica) Property. 
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NO PIANIST 


can afford nowadays to be without the help of the 
well-known MACDONALD SMITH System of Piano- 


Playing. 


You have heard of the wonderful results his pupils 
obtain, but have you tried the Course of Postal Lessons? 
The System cannot be explained in an advertise- 
ment, but fullest particulars are given in the Illustrated 


Book ‘‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,’’ sent free by post. 


COMPLETE COURSE OF LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
THREE GUINEAS (by Instalments if desired). 
“C” for Players. 


Course “B” for Beginners, Course 


““PIANOFORTE PLAYING” and other Articles 
by MACDONALD SMITH, 32 pp., post-free, 7d. 


Terms and Conditions for Personal Lessons (to Concert Players only) 


on application. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLloomssury SQUARE, LoNDON , W.C. 
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ry , 
VIGGO KIHL 
(SOLO PIANIST). 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, &c. 
Concerts and At Homes. 
The Times says: ‘‘ His interpretations, while they remain entirely 
natural and straightforward, have a charm and individuality of their 
| own.” 
A few VACANCIES for PUPILS. 
For terms and vacant dates, apply, 
Vicco KIHL, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 
160, Wardour Street, W. 


THE PIANOFORTE. 


NEW OCTAVE-DAMPER 
COUPLING ACTION. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR (No. 164331, 10). 





A PIANOFORTE fitted with this Action, which brings into 
practical use the law of sympathetic vibration and tone, increasing 
the resonance, singing-tone, and power of the instrument, is now 
on view at Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons (Lim.), Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 

All interested are invited to call and try this instrument, or write 
| for an explanatory circular to THOMAS ELLISTON, Siam House, Sud- 
| bury, Suffolk; or to R. W. A. ELtiston, 86, Sterndale Road, Brook 
| Green, London, W. 
| 





MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IQII. 


(MAY 11, 12, AND 13.) 


BURY 


|SyLLapus FRoM Mr. H. TOWNEND, WELLINGTON 
VitLa, Botton Roap, BURY. 





THE ONLY WAY TO PLAY 
WELL AT SIGHT. 


VIOLIN. VIOLA. 


AND 


VIOLONCELLO BOWS 


MADE BY 


There is one way, and one way only, to become a/| 


W. E. HILL & SONS. 


good sight-player. That way is by the establishing of | 
an automatic connection between the nerves of the eye | 
and the muscles of the arm and hand, so that at the | 


mere sight of the notes the fingers fall instinctively | : ; : . 
| work of the mountings, is carried out entirely in our 


own workshops. We the 
whole as work of the 


The process of manufacture, including the metal 


upon the correct keys. 
can therefore guarantee 


Only 3 months with 15 minutes’ daily practising 
will establish that instantaneous connection, and enable 
a pianist to play AT FIRST SIGHT all music he can 


highest quality and finish. 
Fine examples of our bows are now in use by the most 


distinguished players of the day. 


technically master. A detailed Price List sent on application. 


Write for particulars of the Ehremayer System of| 
- : PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON, 1862. 
SoLE GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1889. 
DiPLOME D’HONNEUR, BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1897. 


Pianoforte Sight-Playing—the only System which 
makes sight-playing easy. 


L. M. EHREMAYER, 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
W. E. HILL & SONS, 


Violin and Bow Makers. 


140, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE EHREMAYER SYSTEM OF 
PIANOFORTE SIGHT-PLAYING. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. MR. FRANCIS GLYN 





N 


_ . > Pat . ~ . (TENOR). Oratorio, Cantata, Concerts. 
MISS MAR je MRIE EATON (Soprano). The Close, Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, Wiltshire. 
“ Miss Eaton sang magnificently.""—South Wales Press. Tel.: “ Glynn,” Stratton St. Margaret. 





For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 237, Katherine St., Ashton-under-Lyne. 


” .. SAMUEL MASTERS 
MR. SAMUEL |] “RS 
(TENOR). 
“ The splendid reputation enioyed by Mr. Samue! Masters, the well- 
me . known tenor, throughout the British Isles is the legitimate result of a 
a - 3 a a remarkably fine voice of great range and almost phenomenal power 
MISS ISABEL CLEAR (Contralto). and his artistic singing.”—Kingston Musical Courier, ° 


2, York St., Portman Square, W. 


MISS DOROTHY PARKS (Soprano). 
Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, &c 
For vacant dates, 14, Plympton Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W. 





Telephone: 613 P.O. 
Address—8a, Station Buildings, Surbiton. 


MR. GEORGE W. RILEY (Tenor). —— 


nN oman 7 ey cede Parish Church. M R. E RN EST PE N F¢ ILD 


oster Terrace, Leeds ; 

















TENOR. 
MR. GEORGE STUBBS (Baritone). Address : 21, High Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 
St. Paul's Cathedral Phone : 68 Harlesden. 


s, Brockwell Park Gardens, Herne Hill. London, S.E. an d > na Saget tgs = yy dg eee 
MR. JOS. REE 
MR. GEORGE DENHAM, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. IR JOS. REED 


Lessonsin voice production so. Bi . : , , 
= ‘ : 7 59, Biddulph Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 
Avondale Road, S. Croydon; or 60, Berners Street, W. Telephone: P.O. Hampstead 6778. 


ME... GEORGE TURNER (Tenor), Oratorios,; Wf R. MONTAGUE BORWELL 


Address : 5, Mill Street West, Savile Town, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. ee 
>S TINTEFRE A RY 
\ 8. HERBERT GRESHAM (Accompanist )can WINIFRED MARWOOD 
4 be engaged for Oratorios, Cantata, and other Works (Organ (Mrs. MONTAGUE BORWELL) (SOPRANO) 
or Pianoforte Address: 13, Stile Hall Gardens, Chiswick, W. 


“ BOARSLAND,” BRONDESBURY PARK, N.W. 
M I Cc ~ ] - ST I = | | A I I N D E N Telephone: 415 Willesden. Telegrams: ‘‘ Soloist, London.” 
+ * * ae “ a aa a + Ae 

The Solo Soprano, Southwark Cathedral, seven vears M R. DAVIS BROOKS 


Of London (Mr. Fagge) and Provincia] Concerts, Bristol (Mr. Riseley). 





“Most capable soloist.’ Vanchester Guardian (BARITONE). 
18, Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. Address: 12, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
co , ) - ) ) ~ = = he > r . ’ 
MISS MARION PER HERBERT MARKS cram) 
(DRAMATIC SOPRANO), (BARITONE). 
Oratorios, Ballads. Oratorios, Lieder, Ballads, &c. 
“ Proved very successful. . . . Was heard at his best in the long 
Address: toa, Claremont Road, Surbiton. and difficult recitative and air preceding the creation of man... . 








Telephone: 613 P.O. Kingston. Telegrams: “ Perrion, Surbiton.” | Was rewarded by hearty applause.” —Surrey and Hants Gasette. 
. 22, Kingscote Road, Bedford Park, W. 


MISS AGNES WALKER | ywRp RECINAID HATE 
(SOPRANO) Pupil of Mr. CHARLES LUNN, Signor GARCIA, and Sir M R. REG I N ALD HALE 
HENRY J. Woop. 147, Brockley Road, London, S.E. } (BARITONE). 

— Oratorios, Ballads, &c. 77, Park Avenue South, Hornsey, N. 


MISS DASIE E. AVIS | 
Contralto Soloist. (Former pupil of Mr. Epwin HOLLanp.) 
Oratorios, Concerts, and Musical At Homes. 
“ Sunnyside,”” Wroughton Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 


NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MR. WILLIAM BURT 


(BASS-BARITONE). 
Oratorio, Ballads, &c. 


Cc , y yee “ Mr. William Burt, who ‘ doubled ’ the parts of Count Arnheim and 
MISS LYDIA JOHN (LR.4.M.) | devitsioos, made his first appearance in the city on this occasion. "He 


(CONTRALTO). possesses a bass voice of admirable quality, and knows so well how to 

Oratorio, Lieder, Ballads, etc. use it effectively, that Birmingham people would doubtless like to 
24, Belsize Park Gardens, London, N.W. } hear more of him.” —Birmingham Daily Post, Dec. 20, 1910. 
“ Kirwee,” St. Albans. Tel.: 141 St. Albans. 


MR. JO! IN BOOTI [ NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. . 
(TENOR). MR. HERBERT TRACEY 


“ Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast."—Louth Choral Soctety, 26/1/11. (BASS) 
“ ...A voice of excellent quality, volume and culture .. . the “ . » 
ready instrument of truly artistic expression.” 40, Telford Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
72, Chorley Old Road, Bolton Telephone: 203 Streatham. 


MR. SADLEUR BROWNE _ THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 


DrrEcTOR: Mr. JAMES BATES. 





(PRINCIPAL TENOR, Westminster Cathedral, S.W. Reappointed SOLO BOYS for Oratorios, Festival Services, Concerts; 

May, 1909). also LEADING BOYS for Church Choirs can be supplied for occa- 

The Solo Tenor, 1897-1902, Southwark Cathedral, S.E. sional or permanent engagements. Address, E. B. Golding, Secretary, 
Professor of Singing, The London College of Music. 6, Blomfield Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 

Of the Royal Opera House, Crystal Palace, Albert Hall, Queen's Telegrams: ‘‘ Musicomane, London.” Telephone: 490 Mayfair. 


Hall, and St. James's Hall Concerts. sneennininininaenenna 


“THE Srasons.”—" The Cavatina, ‘Distressful nature faintly | yustca, REVISER TO MESSRS. NOVELLO FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 
sinks,’ stood out in bold relief as the most delicate piece of solo- 


singing in the whole concert, and won him a well-merited encore. COMPOSERS’ MSS. 


In the air, ‘ The traveller stands perplex'd,’ he was likewise altogether 





admirable.""—Hampshire Advertiser REVISED and PREPARED FOR PRINTING ; ADVICE GIVEN 
“ This short air (‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow’), as as to most suitable publishers for various styles of composition. 
rendered by Mr. Sadleur Browne, is settled in my mind as an example | H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, 


of sacred expression unique in its elevation and intensity. The Hampstead, N.W. ; 

accent of pathos could scarcely go farther than in the above.”— Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 

Western Daily News. Sir C. HuBERT H. Parry, Bart., C.V.0., Sir EDWARD ELGAR, 
24, Hilldrop Road, Camden Road,N. ‘Phone: 5155 Westminster. | Sir FREDERICK Baipcs, M.V.O. Dr. WALFORD DAVIES, 


—— 
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ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 

who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 

t Oxford, Cé a Dublin, London, and Durham Universities. 
Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O., and 
L. RAM. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships. Prizes, 
“Honours,” and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 

number of eight hundre dandfijty. Dr. Allisonis quite willing to teach 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analvsis of Compositions by Post, 
tocorrespondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte. Caney House, 68, Nelson St., Manchester. 





RE‘ ISION OF MUSIC AL COMPOSITIONS, 
Dr. Horton Allison, Mus.D., 68, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


Es RAM. (P: APER W ORK). 
M R. E. H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., 
A. R.C.M.) has SPECIAL CORRE SPONDENCE COURSE 
for the ““ Form and Teaching” and “ Rudiments and Harmony” 
papers set at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 
LATEST SUCCESSES :— 


L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910—Ten Correspondence Pupils successful. | 


ADDRESS: c/o Forsyth Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
M R. GE ?ORGE R. CEILEY, L.R.A.M., gives 
4 LESSONS in the traditional School of SINGING as taught 
by CHAS. LUNN and Signor CATTANEO. Manchester, Thursdays. 
“The late Chas. Lunn wrote: “I take a special interest in Mr. George 
R. Ceilevy owing to his clear perception, high musical knowledge, and 
the skill in which he applies what I have taught him "’; and the late 
Dr. Turpin wrote: “ In that delicate and difficult department of Voice 
Production, Mr. Ceiley is indeed one of our chief authorities.” 
West-End Studio; but address, Caythorpe, Fortis Green Road, N 





\ R. CLIFTON COOKE (over 20 years’ experi- 
4 ence MANUEL GARCIA method) will TRAIN A GOOD VOICE 
on exceptional terms. 80 per cent. of his pupils in the profession. 
Illustrated reprint, “* Mr. Clifton Cooke and his pupils,” post-free. 
Dunstable, December 19, 1910. 
Every one was delighted with soloists (“‘ Holy City ”), and I hasten 
to recommend them to any choir or choral society, knowing that sat- 
isfaction would follow.—ARTHUR E. BUNKER, Esq., Conductor, 
Wesleyan Church Choir. 
Northampton, November 22, 1910. 
Everybody connected with our League was simply delighted with 
the artistes. I am also very grateful for your courtesy and help, and 
shall write you whenever I want any artistes for concert or church 
work.—Mrs. E. Jones-Moss, Conductor, Ladies’ Choir, Young Pro- 
gressives’ League. 
All communications to MR. 
Bloomsbury Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C 


R. FREDK. R. GREENISH, MUS. DOC., 


OXON. Specialist in correspondence tuition, PREPARES 








CANDIDATES for all THEORETICAL EXAMINATIONS. Recent | 


successes include Mus.B. final (Oxford and Durham), R.C.O., etc. 
Every pupil sent up last year was successful. 
15, (queen s Avenue, Muswell Hill, London, N 





R. WILL [AM A. HALL, Mus.D. Oxon. (1909), | 
F.R.C.O., specialises in the PREPARATION for UNIVER- 
SITY DEGREES and the RECOGNISED DIPLOMAS, personally 
or by correspondence. Also personal lessons in Pianoforte, Singing, | 
Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., at the Bechstein Studios, Wigmore 
Street, W.; or 7, Lansdowne Road, Tottenham, N. 
R. CU THBERT H:z ARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O., Author of “Examination Questions and How to 
Work them ”’ (Novello’s Primers, No. 70), COACHES for all Musical 
Exams., personally and by correspondence. 





252 SUCCESSES, including :— 

A.R.C.O. Paper Work.. +» 45; Organ Work ee 28, 
F.R.C.O, 47:3 30. 
(F.R.C.O. “* Lafontaine ” Prize te ice, and Ty F. eo Sawyer’ * Prize.) 
FIRST MUS. BAC., Oxford and Durham .. 38. 
FINAL MUS. BAC. - oe ee eo 37. 
MUS, DOC., Durham and Dublin .. ee os a 


MUS. BAC. and MUS. DOC. EXERCISES. 
(Special sets of papersin Composition fully cov ering “E xercise’ W “ork. )| 
Also many successes in A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M., L.Mus. 
and A. Mus., &c., &e. 
48, Braxted Park, Streatham, S.W. Telephone: 


\ ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all —a 


INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 


487 Streatham. 


CLIFTON ar Studio, 20, | 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


LIST OF SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES. 


(Continued from page 152) 


ASSOCIATES—PIAnorortE (Continued) 


Kate Howard, Eleanor L. Howard, Aileen B. Inglis, Ellaine James, 
Vida M. James, Ethel Jolly, Bapai P. Kapadia, Catherine F. Kerr, 
Lilian J. A. Leslie, Marjorie H. Lusher, Evelyn Luttrell, Catherine 
McBride, Nellie M. C. Mackey, Kate P. Manning, Kate E. Martin, 
| Clara Macartney, Helen Middleton, Irene Middleton, Maud A. 
Middleton, Molly Milne, Mona Moore, Violet M. Moore, Dorothea B, 
| Morison, Annie Murray, Hilda M. Myers, Violet Northcroft, May A. 
O'Brien, Sheila O'Donovan, Nellie M. Olden, Dorothy G. Orchard, 
Nellie D. O’Shea, Janet M. Paterson, Isabel Phillips, Marie E. Pryde, 
Jessie V. A. Reilly, Grace E. Richards, Grace Riethmuller, Louise 
Rothschild, Elsie M. Ruhno, Gladys M. Saunders, Constance Secker, 
Edith L. Selby, Dollie Sheedy, Laura K. Sherlock, Eva M. Staer, 
Gladys M. Stoneham, Hilda Stubbings, Maude E. Taylor, Winnifred 
| Thompson, Walter W. Thorman, Margaret Twomey, Selma B. G. 
White, Ethel F. Wild, Clare Williams. 

Stncinc.—Lucie E. Allison, Maude R. Ball, May H. Claughton, 
Minnie Conry, Vera C. Edwards, Bessie A. Fraser, Eugenie Glennon, 
Elsie M. Jackson, Josephine Jordan, Eileen Mahaffey, Eveline M. 
Miller, Violet B. Price, Norah M. Plunkett. 

VioLIn.—Flossie Benjamin, Lilian Burrow, Dorothy T. Field, 
Irene L,. Glasson, James Hart, Gertrude Hornby, Mildred F. Mackay, 
William W. Millar, Elsie Pike. 

HIGHER CERTIFICATES. 

PIANOFORTE.—Marion Abbott, Elsie Alpe, Elizabeth B. Anderson, 
Fanny Arenson, Dorothy Ashby, Eleanor M. Beachcroft, Margaret 
Blackall, Loretto Bowdler, Gladys Bowes, Helen G. Carvalho, Dorothy 
M. Conyers, Vida Cooper, Doris Cox, Lulu Coyne, Gulbai C. M. 
Cursetjee, Eduljee P. Dastoor, Benardette D’'Cruz, Edward D'Souza, 
Clarice K, Eberhard, Alicia F. Edwards, Charlotte E. Finney, Honoria 
Fitzgibbon, Lilly J. B. Forrest, Edith L. Frank, Gladys M. Fulcher, 
Thirza Fulton, Rileen N. Gaynor, Agnes M. Gibson, Holde J. Gietz- 
mann, Ethel Goldsmith, Juliet F. A. Greig, Frances Hagan, Avan 
Hakim, Teresa Hales, Eileen Halligan, Marjorie M. Herd, Winifred 
Hogan, Ivy James, Tottie Laracy, Edith Larkin, Elsie Laurence, 
Thetin M. Limbin, Hulda H. I “undager, Margaret Lynch, Rose Lyons, 
Ileene McN. Marshall, Emily A. McConville, Una McNiven, Ellen 
B. Merrin, Nora Milligan, Irene F. Moran, Lucy M. Morgan, Catherine 
E. Mundell, Lily M. Murphy, Nina Mutton, Norma C. Naismith, 
Winefride Neylan, Agnes M. O'Connor, Kathleen M. O'Connor, 
Bessie M. O'Leary, Mary O'Neill, Inez J. Parer, Eileen A. Parsons, 
| Bebee Pettinger, Jeanie Pinkerton, Albert A. Prankerd, Elsie G. 

Prior, Dorothy Randall, Ottilie P. M. N. Rankin, Grace Riordan, 
Wilson I. Robinson, Tress P. Rourke, Winifred Ruddock, Kathleen 
| Russell, Hildegarde A. F. Ruthning, Francisca San Miguel, Rose C, 
Seeley, Clare A. Shirbach, Thersa Sheehy, Rene Simmons, Syrian A, 
Simpson, Violet E. Skyring, Edith E. Smith, Gweneth M. M. Smith, 
Kathleen C. Smith, Milton Smith, Margaret Steele, Constance 
| Stewart, Leslie E. Strachan, Wanda M, Stretton, Arnold A. Sturrock, 
Ida J. Sullivan, Beryl Swift, Florence N. Syer, Cissie Teddiman, 
Myrtle M,. Tennant, Lillian M. E. Thomas, Amy F. Thompson, 
Amelia C. Van Geuns, Mildred H. Vealie, Catherine Waddell, Cecil 
| J. Walter, Caroline Wardlaw, Mary P. Wardlaw, Ethel Wheen, Lilian 
| Wilkinson, Margaret Williams. 
SINGING.—Elizabeth R. Alcorn, Florence H. Greenway, Winifred 





L. Hudson, Evelyn M. McClumpha, Florence J. Pacey, Edith M. 
| Pikett, Marguerite L. Stephens, Mary Turner (Mrs.). 

VIOLIN. —Olive Cooke, Anna Gaenshirt, Ellen A. Hancock, May I. 

| Healey, Ethel S. Hodgson, Kathleen A. ) Helen C. Morton, 
Philip A. Poole, Ettie Riglet, Inglis W. Todd. 

Total number of Candidates, 741. Total number of Passes, 435. 

EXAMINERS.—G. E. Bambridge, H. R. Bird, W. Creser, Mus.D., 
E. d'Evry, A. E. Drinkwater, M.A., R. Dunstan, Mus.D., C. Edwards, 
| A. J. Eyre, A. D. Grimson, H. A. Harding, Mus.D., J. Holbrooke, 
| T. Keighley, Mus.D., H. Klein, H. W. Little, Mus.D., H. Locket, 

| A. Mistowski, Mus.B., S. Myerscough, Mus.B., M. J. Monk, Mus.D., 
| F. G. M. Ogbourne, L. Pecskai, C. W. Pearce, Mus.D., J. G. Saunders, 
| Mus.D., H. Saint-George, C. Schilsky, Mme. H. Trust. 

The NE XT EXAMINATION (Branch B, only) will take place in 
| LONDON in APRIL, Last day of entry, April 1. Syllabus post 
free on application. 

SHELLEY |} FISHER, Secretary. 
| Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, 





THE 
ECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 32, 34, 36, 38, 

and 40, WIGMORE STREET, W., are specially constructed 

| with every convenience and facility that science and money can sug- 
| gest, prov ‘iding a magnificent Entrance Hall, Electric Lift, Telephone, 
| Separate Lavatories for Ladies and Gentlemen on every floor, also 
| comfortable L, ounges for waiting. The Studios are appropriately fur- 

nished, lighted by electricity, one or more Horizontal Grands in every 


studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches-| Studio, &c., &c. 


tration, “‘ Teaching,” ‘Modulation, Transposition, &c. For terms, as 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


HEO. HEMMINGS, Mu 
an experienced and mete COACH to all Music Exami- 
tions, Oxford, Durham and Dublin Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., and A.R.C.O. 
with Precis and Hints on Essay, I..R.A.M. and A.R.C.M., practical 
and paper work (Piano and Singing). Jan., 1908, Pupil won F.R.C.O. 
“Cart” Prize. Shepherd Street, Stoke-on-Trent, 





WiihéA 


s. Bac, Oxon., F.R.C.O., | 


|”. HE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are in the 


centre of London’s musical life, known by everybody, and 
| already used by over a hundred of the most eminent London and 


| Provincial Professors of Music. 
| “THE BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS are let by 


the year for exclusive use, or by single days, the charges 
| being very reasonable and inclusive. Applications should be ad- 
| dressed to :—THE MANAGER, 40, Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC.) BROADWOOD 


(INSTITUTED 1872.) 


yr 
| o | 
Chairman of Board: Sm FREDERICK BRIDGE, M.V.O., M.A., PLAYER PIAN OS 
Mvs.D 


BAMBRIDGR, F.T.C.L., F.R.A.M. GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 


Director of Studies: G. E 


Director of Examinations: C. W. PEARCE, Mvs.D. THE MOST SENSITIVE PLAYERS on THE MARKET, 
PASS LIST of the HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held in London ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 
and certain Provincial centres in January last : a 
LICENTIATES IN MUSIC. JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, Ltp., 


Allan H. Brown, F.R.C.O., Ernest J. Dower, F.R.C.O. 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC. 

Randolph G. Ball, Gilbert B. Bolton, Harry Burns, Henry W. 
Eaton, John V. Gilligan, Annie Ormrod, Montague A. Phillips, | . io ‘ 
Melicent K. Rudd. BOSWORTH EDITION. 

HIGHER CERTIFICATE (THEORY). 

Henry W. Mills 


CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, w. 


LICENTIATES. 
PIANOFORTE Nellie Angel, Beatrice Boulter, Ida E. Capps,] Messrs. BOSWORTH & CO. beg to announce the issue 
Herbert W. Dawson, Thomas J. McLundie, Gertrude D. M. Parsons, f 
Ethel M. Peckover, Herbert J. Polglase, Edna Purdie, Edith F. Quass, a 8 mw 
Elsie M. B. Robinson, Georgiana Taylor, Doris E. Turner. ™ 
ORGAN.—Enoch Sproston. O 4 E I 
Srncinc.—Eleanor M. Brown, Beatrice A. M. Cann. CTA\ O DITION 
ASSOCIATES. . 
PIANOFORTE. —Cecilia G. Bailey, Minnie Barron, Horace Beau- OF 
mont, May Bodey, Elsie M. Bosomworth, Mabel E. Boyd, Mary B. 
Bulling, Ethel M. Bullivant, Constance H. Chester, Margaret M. Cook, y {JT 
May Corbett, Thomas Corkill, Emilie A. Cox, Muriel N. Coxworthy, E R V ICES N H E MS 
Dorothy G. Cullen, Walter Darlington, Clementine F. Day, Mabel | 
Dennehy, Alexina Edwards, Mary Edwards, Maggie Evans, Ella M. > » 
Gibson, Elsie S. Gore, Robert Hartley-Heap, Irene M. Harvey, Elsie EDITED BY 
B. Hawkes, Agnes L. Hearle, Helen Hennelly, Hannah M. Hodges, 
Isabel M. Hunt, Gwenllian M. Johns, Ada A. Johnson, Samuel John- ry - T [ IL 
son, Frederick R. Jukes, Constance L. Kilgour, Florence E. P. Lewis, E. STAN LEY ROI E R, B.A. 
Bertram H. Maiden, Catherine M. Melrose, Edith J. Mitchell, Ada - . ‘ > ~ 
Norris, John Orrell, Emily D. Palmer, Chloe A. Pedley, John W. Mus. Bac. Cantas., F.R.C.O. 
Reddish, Paul Rochard, William Rogers, Alice C. G. Roscow, Emily 
C. Smith, Percy C. Stanworth, Harold A. Styles, William H. Tagg, 


Bernard Timberlake, Loucinda Trenchard, Beatrice J. W. Wal!, May This new edition of Popular Services has been specially ar- 
Warden, Max Wilkinson. : "ers . “h Choirs ~ i 
, : ; , ranged and edited for average Church Choirs. Clear print, marks 
ORGAN.—Harold A. Bennett, Ernest P. Brice, George F. Dakin, f e -" ic “t z Ss . » of the fi _ hich 
John Hill, John F. Taylor. of expression, and correc empi are some of the features whic 
SINGING.—Gladys E. Hewson, Clara L. Jackson, Nora C. Mutlow- | make this the best edition of these recognized masterpieces ; and 
Williams being issued at lower prices than have hitherto obtained, it is con- 


Vriotimn.—Alice E. K. Bell, Marjory C. Champney, Ada E. Clutter- 
buck, John T. Cole, Enid C. D. Gill. 
HIGHER CERTIFICATES. 


fidently hoped the Series will meet with deserved support at the 
hands of all interested in Church Music. 





PIANOFORTE.—Albert Berresford, Winnifred A. Braund, Alice . 2 " , 
Chappell, Gladys M. Clarke, Winifred M. C. Cole, Stella F. Flaxman, NOW READY. 
Ruth Follows, Gertrude L. Goodman (Honours), Doris Griffin, Pattie aenneast asp . oweste 
C. Hall, Florence L. Harris, Phyllis Hocking (Honours), Marjorie S. MAGNIFICAT AND oe ANT HEMS. 
Jenkins, Dorothy M. Lawton, Mary A. List, Hilda M. P. Pearce, Lily NUNC DIMITTIS. r. TuRN THee AGain (Att- 
Punter, Muriel P. Sanderson, Gladys A. Shackleton, Edwin P. Spratt, | ;, Arnotp, Dr. S.,inA . 2d. wood) . . oe ee Oh 
Dorothy W. Stevens, Margaret G. Stokes, Hilda M. Woods. 5 © alge | 2 Hear, O Lorv (Goss) . 2d. 
SINGING.—lIsabel Mountain (Honours), Beatrice L. Stott. 2. Goss, Sir Joun,inE . 3d. 3 From att THAT Dwett — 
TrMPANI.—Norman Penty. 3. Wacmistey,inC . . . ad. __ Ww almisley) fs e+ 
. fae 4. Teach mE, O Lorp a 
The following SUCCESSFUL, CANDIDATES were examined in | + T®AVERS, JouN, in F. . 3d. 0 at Te 
INDIA and the COLONIES in rt910 5. Kine, CHAR.gs, in F. 2d. > Eee eS eee 
‘*E , . " : 6. THe Nicut is Far Srent 
FELLOW. 6. Kempton, THomas, in B flat 3d. (Montem Smith) . . rid. 
Percy Bricr o F 
ASSOCIATES IN MUSIC. Specimen Copies post free to Organists and Choirmasters. 


Mary W. M. Jeffery, Nellie M. Olden, Emily Plumley, Grace E. 
Richards, George Truss, Emily M. Williams. —_ : 
MATRICULATION. BOSWORTH & Co., 17, HANOVER SQuARE, Lonpon, W. 
Enid A. Cullen, Winifred L. Duncan, Dorothea Hynes, Florence 
Makin, Katherine Marnell, Mary A. Sullivan, Emily M. Williams. aaa ec taenaaa a ? 
LICENTIATES. 4 oe “G TS é 
PIANOFORTE Dorothy Amyes, Ada E. Atwell, Alice S. Austin, THE ROY AL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, a 
T. Margaret Baird, Layeta E. Barbeta, Stella Batson, Olive Calhoun, PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
Hannah Cartwright, Eunice Cochrane, Dorothy Delahunt, Bernice . ~— 
Dormehl, Dorothy Dorner, Marian Duggan, Lylia E. Fegan, Alice Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. i 
H. Fischer, Olive R. Flight, Emma C. Forbes, Alice M. Gilbert, | Telegrams—“ Initiative, London.” Telephone—‘ 1160, Western, 
Eunice M. Giles, Vera I. Graham, Eva L. Hills, Cara E. Holdgate, 


Eva Imrie, Violet E. Kendall, Ruth M. Kleyn, Sidney J. Lee, Minnie : 3 MAJESTY THE KING. 
V. Lettmann, Myrtle E. Mockridge, Winnie Morrison, Ada Necker, es ee —e apr etapa S >a 
Dorris Norris, Ethel M. O'Halloran, Aimée Piper, Gertrude Pitts, President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 


Nenetta F. Ridley, Catherine Rollo, Hilda D. Ruby, Amelia H. Director : 


Smith, Mary A. Sullivan, Alice Teubes, Beatrice M. Tilley, Nina) «; — , . *~VO.. D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Twells, Edith M. Wadelton, Millicent E. Williams, Mary Wilson, | Sir C. Hupert H. Parry, Bart., C. bp DC Tns , 


SIncING.—Alicia H. Burdon, Annie Riordan, Edith A. Wilkins. Hon, Sec.: CHARLES MORLEY, Esq. 
Vrotrn.—Lalla Clark, Ellen Cullen. at 7 ? . 
ASSOCIATES. The Examination tor ASSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.) will take 
PIANOPORTE.—Dorothy H. Allan, Eva J. Armstrong, Josephine place in April, 1911. Last day for entering is March I. 
Ashton-Keogh, Vera Barker, Caroline A. Berkeley-Hazell, Gertrude Syllabus and official Entry Form may be obtained from 
Blacklock, Agnes McL,. Blane, Constance Blocksidge, Amy M. Brabyn, FRANK POWNALL, Registrar. 


Clarice V. Bradshaw, Grace C. Bryce, Maie Butler, Vivian G. Carter, 

Gertrude N. Coade, Kathleen Collins, Annie M. Copeland, Sybil E, | ———————?@#?HO" eacaqponess 7 
Corbet, Adeline Corby, Mabel Cox, Muriel M. R. Crowder, Elsie Dart, . , . 2OR > ITSTS 
Constance de Beer, Ruby E. Dent, Essie Dilger, Dora Dorrington, | THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
Millicent D’Santos, Agnes Douglas, Frances Dunne, Edith M. Evans, 
Haze! Fensome, Ethel M. Ferriman, Aiela Fitzgerald, Mary R. Flock- : sna ti = T . » ications -ctures, 
art, Hannah M. Flynn, Evelyn C. E. Forbes, Ada E. Freeman, Ethel Examination Regulations, Tit of College Publications, aa = 
L. Gardner, Gabrielle, Genoud, Lillie D. Gover, Ellen A. FE. Grenyer, | &¢-, may be had on application. Choir training Examination, open 
Linda A. Grieve, Lillian Halligan, Phyllis P. Hanify, Patrick J.| to Fellows and Associates, May 2. Last day of entry, April 4. 
Haniey, Ivy L. C. Harris, Florence Hodd, Ada L. Holt, Gladys Home, | H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 


(For continuation see page 151.) | Kensington Gore, S.W. 
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AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
MARCH f, rogit. 





SIR HENRY J. WOOD. 


No other English-born conductor has achieved | 


such wide fame in his particular vocation as 
Henry J. Wood. It was therefore with much 
more gratification than surprise that the musical 
world learnt that his name was included in the 


; =| Company and other operatic entrepeneurs. 


He was the| 


| Rousebey’s Opera Company. His next task 
was to superintend the rehearsing of Sullivan’s 
‘Ivanhoe,’ which was produced in London in 
March, 1891. Later he was for a time at the 
Savoy assisting Mr. Cellier, and he was engaged 
__ | for a provincial tour by the Carl Rosa Opera 

An 
jenterprise undertaken by Signor Lago at the 
|Olympic Theatre exercised incalculable in- 
‘fluence on the young conductor, who was 
engaged as chef. The season opened with 
| Tchaikovsky’s opera ‘ Eugene Oniegin,’ and it 
| was undoubtedly the admiration of the Russian 
composer’s music conceived by Wood at this 
period that induced that bias to the Russian 
School which has since been a prominent feature 


list of the New Year’s knights. 
only musician thus honoured on this occasion. | of his orchestral propaganda. 
Such a moment in the career of an eminent man | The Lago season was a failure financially, 
invites retrospect and an estimate, and, in view| but it served to increase Wood’s reputation. 
of the new knight's age, a hopeful forecast. He had up to now conducted forty-six operas, 
The chief incidents of Henry J. Wood’s life| grave and gay. This experience seemed to 
are well known. Nevertheless, it will be appro-|exhaust his ambition in this department of 
priate to recapitulate them briefly here. /musical activity, for he resolved to abandon 
Henry J. Wood was born in Oxford Street,/the theatre with all its difficulties and dis- 
London, on March 3, 1870. He will therefore | appointments, and to devote himself to concert 
be forty-one years of age this month. His| work of the highest type. He visited Bayreuth 
father was English, but his mother was Welsh,|in 1894 and became acquainted with Mottl. 
having been born and bred in Montgomery-| In 1895 he was engaged by Mr. Robert Newman, 
shire, a fact that to one section at least of the| then manager of the new Queen’s Hall, to con- 
British nation will readily account for Wood’s|duct the first series of promenade concerts 
natural musical capacity. |given in that now famous building. These ad- 
His father was an amateur violoncello player, | mirable concerts have been continued up to the 
and for twenty-five years was solo tenor at St.| present time, and have exercised an influence 
Sepulchre Church. His mother was an ex-/on the taste of vast numbers of the public that 
cellent singer, and it was she who guided and cannot be over-estimated. In July, 1898, Wood 
fostered his precocious musical talent. At ten| | married Olga, the only daughter of Princess 
years of age Master Wood was deputy organist | Sofie Ouroussov of Enilovka, Podolia. She 
at St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, and at seventeen | had been in London studying singing under her 
he became organist and choirmaster of St./future husband. It is outside the purpose of 
John’s, Fulham. He studied for six terms at|this article to dwell upon the admiration and 
the Royal Academy of Music, where he gained | respect that were soon inspired by her artistic 
four medals. In this institution, which has | achievements. We have only to renew the ex- 
influenced so many well-known musicians, Sir | pression of sorrow and sympathy for her stricken 
Henry considers that he was specially indebted | husband that was so widely and deeply felt 
to the late Ebenezer Prout and Manuel Garcia. | when she passed away on December 20, 1909. 
At the Fisheries’ Exhibition in 1883, and at the} The promenade concerts had demonstrated 
Inventions’ Exhibition in 1885, Master Wood once again that there were in London audiences 
gave organ recitals, and at this period he began| that could appreciate the finest music. This 
to be in request as a pianoforte accompanist— | encouragement led to the establishment in 1896 
a branch of musical accomplishment in which/of the Queen’s Hall symphony concerts, and 
he is still distinguished. From now until 1890 | later of a series of festival concerts. At first 
he spent much time over composition, in-!these concerts were not exclusively served by 
cluding songs, light opera and choral works. the fine band of about one hundred performers 
But as his dreams of becoming a conductor |organized by Mr. Newman and conducted by 
took a practical shape, he resolutely abandoned | Wood. The Lamoureux Orchestra was imported 
the creative side of his art, and determined to|from Paris for some of the festivals, and 
confine himself to interpretation. A solitary | Weingartner, Ysaye, and Nikisch were among 
anthem is, we believe, the only composition of| the conductors. 
this period that has been published. It was} Wood was now placed in close comparison 
in September, 1889, that the young musician, | with the greatest living exemplars of his art, and 
then only nineteen years of age, began his|it is enough to add that his reputation was in 
career asa conductor. In this capacity he went |no degree diminished. In the ordinary season 
on a four months’ tour with Mr. 1902-3 five tone-poems by Richard Strauss 
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were played to a wondering and sometimes 
dubious public, and many other striking novel- 
ties were brought forward. Another fresh 
development was the establishment of Sunday 
concerts, which at first were perhaps not un- 
naturally strenuously opposed in some quarters, 
and which are now one of the most extra- 
ordinary features of metropolitan life on Sun- 
days. In November, 1899, Wood visited Berlin 
to conduct the orchestra of the Philharmonic 
Society, and in 1904 he went to New York to 
conduct the Philharmonic Society. He has 
been conductor of the Nottingham Sacred 
Harmonic Society and the City Orchestra, and 
also of the Wolverhampton Festival Choral 
Society. These posts he was forced to resign 
owing to the pressure of other work. In 1902 
he became conductor of the Sheffield Festival, 
and only recently he was appointed conductor 
of the Birmingham Festival. He has also since 
1904 conducted the Westmorland Festival. 

Sir Henry has always been deeply interested 
in vocal music in both solo and choral forms. 
He states that he studied under seventeen 
teachers of singing, and that from only two, 
Duvivier and Manuel Garcia, did he derive any 
special benefit. It is worthy of note that the 
only musical subject on which Sir Henry gives 
private instruction is solo singing. No doubt 
his experience in this department has helped 
him to secure the cantabile—the singing tone 
and style—that often characterizes his 
orchestral readings. He makes the complaint, 
often heard in these times, that solo singers are 
trained in a lop-sided fashion, devoting years 
to production and ‘placing,’ and omitting to 
make themselves musicians. 

In the matter of choral technique and inter- 
pretation Sir Henry is an expert. He de- 
nounces the jejune monotony of tone-colour 
which so frequently distinguishes the perform- 
ances of choralists. Even a bad tone allied to 
moving dramatic expression is preferable to the 
frigid, calculated, statuesque delivery of ‘ nice’ 
tone. He insists upon proper vowel definition 
and clear articulation of consonants as a primary 
necessity of choral performance. A choir can 
never be dull if they utter the words clearly. 
But the perfection of choral execution, the 
words, attack, rhythm, dynamic contrasts, &c., 
all simply serve the expression of the mood. 
Sir Henry endorses what many other recent 
observers have said, that the evolution of choral 
execution owes a great debt to Elgar. In his 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ he indicated a new choral 
technique. It was not only new, but it was 
, and the best choralists, with the aid of 
skilful trainers, have now learned how to master 
it. The potentialities of choral effect are im- 
mense and alluring. They excite Sir Henry’s 
prophetic vision, and he dreams of entrancing 
subtleties of colour and revelations of mood. 
The twentieth century choralist will have to 


so 


possible 





be specially equipped to meet many formidable 
demands. 

In 1904 Wood announced his intention to 
form a select choir of one hundred voices. The 
singers were to be individually and collectively 
trained to a high pitch of perfection, and were 
to perform a cappella pieces as well as works 
with the orchestra. The scheme was attractive, 
and drew many earnest and capable choralists 
together; but after one season’s rehearsal the 
enterprise had to be abandoned, because the 
conductor could not find the time to carry 
out his ideals. 


THE SCIENCE OF REHEARSING. 

No gifts of insight, no skill in conducting, 
are of much avail unless they are allied to 
the power to rehearse scientifically. No one 
familiar with Sir Henry Wood’s methods of 
work can fail to note that a large measure of 
his success is due to his extraordinary puncti- 
liousness at rehearsals and in preparing for 
them. He leaves nothing to chance, and will 
constantly spend hours over band parts in 
order to ensure their correctness in every par- 
ticular— phrasing, dynamic directions, &c. How 
often it is that young composers, and even com- 
posers who are old enough to know better, 
upset a rehearsal and the possibility of the 
success of their work by providing band parts 
that have to be corrected on the orchestra! A 
two hours’ rehearsal of a full orchestra costs 


|£50—that is, about eight shillings and sixpence 


a minute. A quarter of an hour occupied in 
correcting and otherwise dallying wastes 
£6 5s. Wood has 2,500 works in his library, 
every one of which he has personally edited. 

He has himself scored 125 arias for use at the 

promenade concerts and elsewhere. Modern 

scoring is frequently too thick for solo singers. 

Sir Henry says that he bears in mind Phil May’s 

plan of drawing his pictures, in which, after 

employing say sixty lines, he eliminates forty. 

It may save disappointment to mention that 

Sir Henry never lends his band parts. 

A remarkable example of his phenomenal 
painstaking is afforded by the substantial 
volume of 108 pages containing instructions to 
the Sheffield choralists as to the study of the 
Bach Mass in Bminor, which will be given at the 
festival this year. Each vocal part has a 
separate section, and the difficulties of each 
chorus are dealt with page by page. At the 
end of each section certain special passages are 
printed, which are to be used as vocalises for 
daily practice. The following are quotations : 

IST SOPRANO, 

No. 4. Gloria: p. 34, bar 12.—Don’t clip dotted 
accented quaver D on the syllable ‘ glo’: mark it 
ten. (held, pressed). 

P. 35, bar 3.—Sing this with a bright, gay, smiling 
p. tone ; also bar 3, p. 32. Never give a dull piano 
tone in this number: the joy and exultation must 
be maintained throughout in p., crescendo and f. 


tia alae i 





Bar 12. 
and | 
corne 
reson 
possi 
is chi 
trhym 


No. 4. ( 
all tl 
almos 
crisp! 

| reaso 

stacci 
piani: 
great 

I war 

quali 

slight 
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BY HENRY J, WOOD, 





LITTLEHAMPTON, PAINTED 


Bar 12.—Don’t try to sing ‘chel’ on top B: deepen| chorus tell as the greatest contrast to No. 8, where: 


and broaden the vowel very much by retracting the 
corners of the mouth, as as to get a shorter mouth 
resonance. Get the chest and the breath as high as | 
possible for this phrase, and never mind if the word 

is changed into ‘een x’s-chal-sees.’ Avoid ‘chel’| 
thyming with ‘ cell.’ 


2ND SOPRANO. 


No. 4. Gloria.—Do not sing this number too smoothly ; 
all the quavers want to be sung in a detached, 
almost staccato manner, so as to give the number | 
crispness and brilliancy, as there is not the least 
reason why the choruses should not sing a good | 
staccato as well as a legato in the same manner as a 
pianist or a violinist uses these two touches. Put 
great vocal stress upon the first syllable ‘Gloh ’— 
I want this number sung with a very bright, ringing 
quality of tone, and be careful that the lips are only 
slightly funnelled over the first syllable in the word 
‘Gloria,’ maintaining nearly the bright ‘ Ah’ position 
of voice and mouth. Sing most of this number with 


obtained and maintained. Never let the first syllable 
in the word ‘Gloria’ approach ‘ Gloo,’ and always 
pronounce the second syllable of the word ‘ ex-cel- 


it tells to the public as ‘ chael’ and not ‘ sell.’ 


CONTRALTO, 


to be sung with a bright, smiling, even metallic 
quality of tone; even in the piano there must be 





avi naa 


| No. 


sis’ with great forced accent, and be quite sure that | gloss. 
|this subjectivity, of the interpreter be per- 
| mitted to assert itself ? 
: aif oe |able quantitative question. 
No. 11. Cum Sancto Spiritu.u—The whole of this chorus | that some intruders of self-expression obviously 


gaiety, life and brightness, in order to make this | that 


only the dark veiled quality of tone is utilized.. 
Memorize the last three bars on p. 83, which runs 
without ritard into No. 11. 


BASS. 

17. Et Resurrexit: p. 142.--This page always 
sounds thick, dull and heavy, never conveying the 
idea of the words, ‘ And again He will come with. 
glory, judging the quick and the dead.’ If the 
whole page is sung in five breaths it will go with 
much more life. Get the tone very bright and 
metallic ; do not contract the eyebrows or even look. 
fierce, but sing with real exultation, with the greatest 
vitality and brilliancy, getting the words in the 
teeth, the tone to be open, never dull, confidential” 
or covered ; and, most important of all, sing it from. 
memory and look the audience straight in the face. 


INTERPRETATION, 
The problems of interpretation are manifold. 


a smiling position of the lips and mouth, as by this Every executant worth his salt must to some 
means forwardness, brightness of tone and ring can be | degree intrude his own temperament into his 
effort to interpret the composer. 
the composer himself can escape adding this 


No one but 
But how far should this personality, 


That is the unanswer- 
We can safely say 


|caricature a composer, and we can as well feel 


another interpretation or mechanical] 
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performance exhibits no insight whatever. 
tween these extremes there is much scope for 
disagreement. 
musical thinker, and he does not scruple to 
present music just as he feels it. We may not 
always agree with his sometimes unconven- 


tional readings, but we cannot fail to perceive 


their sincerity. 

Apart from this matter of subjective inter- 
pretation, one of the charms of Wood’s orches- 
tral performances is their clean finish. 
existing band may not be so powerful as that 


which seceded some years ago, and has now| 


become the London Symphony Orchestra, but 
no band that Wood has ever conducted could 
exhibit more beautiful plasticity than that 
which is known as the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
This responsiveness and perfection of detail 
were never better exemplified than in the recent 
performances of the orchestral parts of Elgar’s 
Violin concerto, which, it may be noted, had 
been rehearsed for nine hours. 

Sir Henry’s physical movements in con- 
ducting deserve to be remarked. As a rule 
his action is restrained, and he seems to govern 
as much by his facial expression and the direc- 
tion of his glance as by the movements of his 
baton. It is noticeable that in conducting his 
orchestra nearly all his beats are down-beats. 


This statement may invite some doubt, but| 


all conductors know that the down-beat can 
be given in such a way that the return journey 
up-beat does not count. But Sir Henry says 
that this mere indication of pulsation is only 
applicable to highly-trained resources. In deal- 
ing with large choral masses his beat is duly 
varied in its direction. 


PROGRAMMES. 


The Queen’s Hall programmes come in for | 


their full share of criticism, but whatever is 
said it cannot be denied that they attract the 
public. There are mutterings that the British 
composer does not secure his due share of 
attention. Whether this is true or not it is 
interesting to record Sir Henry’s opinion, 
emphatically expressed, that our young com- 
posers are splendid and better than those of any 
other nationality. The problem of programme 
making is dealt with broadly and acutely by 
Mrs. Newmarch in her interesting Life of the 
conductor,* a book to which we are indebted 
for some of the information given in this article. 
She says: 

Few people bear in mind, when judging a conductor 
by his programmes, that he is not invariably master of 
the situation, and has to gratify other tastes than his 
own. Unless he is running a series of subsidised con- 
certs which have some distinctly educational or 
national aim in view, his first duty is to deal fairly and 
considerately with the paying public. A conductor 
must be neither a pedagogue nor a propagandist. 
This does not mean that he should put the names of 


* ‘Living Masters of Music, No. 1: Henry J. Wood’ (John Lane), 
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Be- | 


Sir Henry J. Wood is a strong | 


The | 


composers into a hat and draw them out with im. 
personal disregard for results. He is certainly 
justified, within limits, in choosing the works with 
which he feels most sympathy. He must have a 
hand light enough to feel the mouth of the public, 
but he must not jag at the bit. There will be times 
when he will be doing mere justice in giving an 
unpopular work a second or third chance; and 
again, if he has established a sympathetic current 
between himself and his audiences, he will realise 
when he has gone hopelessly beyond or beneath 
their standard of appreciation. Concerts are given 
for a variety of aims and reasons, for the most part 
too mysterious for investigation, the soundest of 
them all being to impart the greatest artistic enjoy- 
| ment to the greatest number, while reaping at the 
| same time a fair return on the original outlay, 

This commercial view will not satisfy the superior 
| person. Yet I feel convinced that a series of pro- 
grammes drawn up on the basis of the public taste 
—say by plebiscite—would have a greater artistic 
| value than one built up by a committee of cultivated 
ranks. 


It is difficult to believe that a man who 
|takes his professional work so seriously can 
‘find time for recreation. Yet Sir Henry 
|has other than musical interests and occupa- 
tions, the most notable of which is a passion 
for oil-painting. In his boyhood he showed 
|some capacity in this direction, and his father 
|desired him to become a painter, and to this 
‘end sent him to Heatherley’s School of Art 
\in Newman Street (London, W.), and after- 
wards to the Slade School of Art, where he 
studied under Legros. We are glad, by the 
permission of Sir Henry, to place before our 
readers a black-and-white reproduction of a 
Littlehampton scene he painted a year or two 
ago (see p. 155). Asked his impression of the post- 
impressionists, Sir Henry replied that after visit- 
ing the recent exhibition he went at once to the 
National Gallery to get thetaste out of his mouth. 

The arrangement of the instruments in the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra is unusual, all the 
violins (1st and 2nd) are on the left, and the 
violas take the customary place of the second 
violins on the right. The wood-wind occupy 
the centre of the orchestra, the brass and per- 
cussion being ranged above them. The ’cellos 
and basses are all on the right side, near the 
violas. This arrangement is explained by the 
desirability of grouping the instruments that 
generally work together in an ensemble, and, 
besides, it facilitates the giving of cues and 
economizes time at rehearsals. The under- 
lying justification for any rational disposition 
of the orchestral forces is that it enables the 
conductor to control and the players to work in 
unity. If there were no conductor to consider, 
and no desire for perfect ensemble, something 
might be said for Spontini’s suggestion that the 
string and wind players should mix miscella- 
neously in order that the tone might blend. 

Sir Henry J. Wood is a national asset. All 
lovers of music will hope that he will continue 
for many years to minister to their education 
and enjoyment. 
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BRAHMS’S GERMAN REQUIEM. 


By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Brahms’s ‘German Requiem ’ (Op. 45) is held 
by some to have been written in memory of 
Schumann, by others in memory of the com- 
poser’s mother. There is no need to decide for 
either theory to the total exclusion of the other, 
for men’s minds may work to the one end 
under as many stimuli in art as they do in life. 
Max Kalbeck informs us that the chorus ‘ All 
flesh doth perish as the grass’ was originally 
planned as the second movement (a slow, sara- 
band-like scherzo) of an early sonata for two 
pianofortes, which was afterwards re-cast as the 
D minor pianoforte concreto. Kalbeck holds 
that this concerto (Op. 15) was intended to be a 
memorial to Schumann, whose madness and 
tragic death had so deeply affected the youthful 
Brahms ; but that not being satisfied with it, 
he ‘ erected two other monuments to the memory 
of Schumann, more noble in feeling and more 
perfect in their art,’ in the C minor symphony 
and the ‘German Requiem.’ This view of the 
case may well be right; we know that the 
thoughtful young Brahms was so obsessed by 
the terrible fate of his friend and mentor that 
when he heard Beethoven’s gth Symphony for 
the first time, in 1856, the first movement of it 
seemed to speak to him directly of the Schu- 
mann tragedy. On the other hand, Madame 
Schumann thought that the Requiem was 
written in memory of Brahms’s mother, al- 
though Brahms had never expressly said so ; 
and this was the view taken by the composer’s 
lifelong friend, Joachim, at a memorial festival 
at Meiningen in 1899. The mother had died in 
1865. The Requiem seems to have been begun 
in 1866, and to have been finished—all but 
the fifth number, which was an afterthought— 
in1867. No. 5—the aria ‘ Ye who now sorrow’ 
—was written in Bonn in May, 1868, and we 
have Brahms’s own testimony that this move- 
ment at any rate was prompted by the memory 
of his mother. 

The first three movements of the work were 
given in Vienna on December 1, 1867, under 
Herbeck. It had a mixed reception. The first 
two movements received some applause, but the 
third was greeted with many eapressions of dis- 
approval; the continual pedal point—intensi- 
fied, it is said, by the too vigorous work of the 
drummer—had a disagreeable effect on the 
audience. On Good Friday (April 10), 1868, 
the whole of the Requiem (except No. 5) was 
given in the cathedral at Bremen, under Rein- 
thaler, the baritone solos being sung by Otto 
Schelper (not Stockhausen, as is commonly 
stated) ; it was repeated on the 27th of the same 
month—not in the cathedral this time, but at 
the ‘Union.’ In the following weeks the 
soprano aria was added, and the complete 
Requiem was given at the Leipsic Gewandhaus 








/since it offers up no prayer for the dead. 
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on February 18, 1869, under Reinecke. Nu- 
merous performances followed quickly in other 
German towns. It was given in English at a 
private meeting in Sir Henry Thompson’s house 
in London on July 7, 1871, the orchestral part 
being played as a pianoforte duet by Lady 
Thompson and Cipriani Potter. The Requiem 


was also produced about this time at a students’ 


concert of the Royal Academy of Music ; but 
the first public performance of which we have 
any record is that at a Philharmonic Society’s 
concert in St. James’s Hall on April 2, 1873, 
under Mr. Cusins, the solos being taken by Miss 
Sophie Ferrari and Mr. Santley. 
The ‘German Requiem,’ as will be seen at 
once, has nothing in common with the ordinary 
Requiem Mass ; verbal purists have even dis- 
puted its claim to be called a Requiem at all, 
The 
text is freely selected from the Bible and the 
Apocrypha ; the several sources of it may be 
indicated here : 
Matthew v., 4; Psalm cxxvi., 5, 6. 
I. Peter 1., 24, 25; James v., 7; 
Isaiah xxxv., 10. 


1st Movement : 
2nd Movement : 


3rd Movement: Psalm xxxix., 4-8; Wisdom iii., 1. 

4th Movement: Psalm Ixxxiv., I, 2, 4. 

5th Movement: John xvi., 22; Ecclesiasticus li., 
27; Isaiah Ixvi., 13. 

6th Movement: Hebrews xiii., 14 ; I. Corinthians 
Xv., 51-55; Revelation iv., I1. 

7th Movement: Revelation xiv., 13. 


That Brahms was both an earnest thinker and 
an assiduous student of the Bible is evident, 
though it would not be wise to try to fix the 
exact measure of hisorthodoxy. Weare told by 
Kalbeck that ‘ nothing made him angrier than to 
be taken for an orthodox church composer on 
account of his sacred compositions.’ Probably 
he was always more philosopher than theo- 
logian. When sending Herzogenberg the ‘ Vier 
Ernste Gesinge’ (Op. 121) in June, 1896, he 
jokingly anticipated censure for his ‘ unchristian 
principles,’ the texts, as Kalbeck says, being in 
part ‘not only anti-dogmatic but irreligious’ 
(ungldubig). Brahms’s freedom from purely 
theological prepossessions may be seen in his 
correspondence with Reinthaler over the 
Requiem. Reinthaler, who was the organist at 
Bremen Cathedral, urged him to make the work 
more definitely orthodox. ‘It occupies,’ he 
says in a letter of October 5, 1867, ‘not only 
religious but purely Christian ground. The 
second number deals with the prediction of the 
return of the Lord, and in the last number but 
one there is express reference to the mystery of 
the resurrection of the dead, ‘‘ We shall not all 
sleep.”’ For the Christian mind, however, there 
is lacking the point on which everything turns, 
namely the redeeming death of Jesus. Perhaps 
the passage ‘‘ Death, where is thy sting ? ”’ would 
be the best point at which to introduce this idea, 
either briefly in the movement itself, before the 
fugue, or in a new movement. Moreover you 
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say in the last movement “ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth,” 
that is to say, after Christ has finished the work 
of redemption.’ Brahms’s reply is that he is 
writing for humanity as a whole, and has 
deliberately passed over verses like that of 
John iii., 16, while he has selected others ‘ be- 
cause Iam a musician, because I needed them, 
because I cannot dispute the “ from henceforth ”’ 
of my revered poets, or strike it out,’ which, 
reading between the lines, seems to mean simply 
that the Requiem is intended to be a human 
«<locument rather than a theological argument. 
rhe text voices the perennial fluctuations of the 
human spirit between fear and hope, and its 
longing for consolation. The work has been 
accused of lack of unity, and in one sense, per- 
haps, rightly. Dramatic or fictive unity—which 
is the kind the critics of the Requiem have in 
view—is not easily attained in composite works 
of this kind; it might be possible to rearrange 
the grouping of one or two of the numbers with- 
out doing serious damage to the work. Nor is 
the ending above criticism. The chorus, ‘ Lord, 
Thou art worthy of praise and glory,’ is so power- 
ful that one at first feels the real climax to have 
come here, and that the final chorus has only 
been added because of the impossibility of end- 
ing a Requiem in a mood of jubilation. But the 
point is hardly worth worrying over ; and cer- 
tainly not only does the work end poetically in 
the only way we could possibly feel to be the 
right one, but it is exquisitely and touchingly 
rounded off by a return to the thematic material 
of the opening chorus. Musically, at any rate, 
the unity of the Requiem is beyond dispute. 
Brahms was one of the select few whom we feel 
to be thinkers in music: his whole work em- 
bodies a philosophy of life none the less definite 
for not being expressed, or perhaps expressible, 
in words. And the philosophy is fundamentally 
that of his great forerunner, Bach. Like Bach, 
he is almost perpetually obsessed by the idea of 
death—much of the finest music of each of them 
is evoked by this theme ; but, again like Bach, 
he faces the great problem bravely, and emerges 
from the contest with it all the stronger in him- 
self, and with a message of divine consolation for 
us. He is of the chosen ones whose philosophy 
holds good for all time because it sublimates 
the deepest experiences of the race. His gloom 
is an intellectual and spiritual thing, not a 
fever of the nerves Tchaikovsky and Chopin 
—to take these two examples alone—have sung 
their griefs in exquisite strains ; but who does 
not feel that the sorrow is too personal to be 
universal, too purely physical in its origin to be 
a sane reading of the whole of existence ? We 
feel at times that a robuster frame, a happier 
life, or even a dose of phenacetin would have 
cured it all. For the heart-ache of men like 
Bach and Brahms there is no cure. Theirs isa 
cosmic grief, the grief not of a sick mind, but of 


one fundamentally strong and healthy. And 
being woven not out of the nerves but out of the 
firmer tissues of the spirit, it always carries its 
own healing with it. In all Brahms’s philo. 
sophical work the bitterness is finally bracing 
or consoling, not corroding or shattering ; always 
the stream of pure water wells up somewhere 
through the brine ; never does he let us see his 
face tear-stained at the last, as Tchaikovsky and 
Chopin so oftendo. In the ‘ Alto Rhapsody’ and 
the ‘ Vier Ernste Gesinge’ the final note, for al] 
the despair and gloom that have gone before, is 
one of exquisite consolation ; in the ‘ Song of 
Destiny ’ he even alters fundamentally the con. 
ception of the poet, laying a kind of balm upon 
the spirit that has been tempted to such passion. 
ate revolt against the tangled scheme of things, 
And in the Requiem the consolation always 
comes hard upon the heels of the despair. And 
such consolation! a giant’s tenderness, all the 
more touching because of the strength we know 
to be behind it, a caress from a great hand that 
could crush us if it would. Perhaps there are no 
passages in the whole work more wonderful than 
these. It is not the mere poetic scheme of con- 
trasted black and white, shadow and sunlight, 
that is so impressive ; any poetaster could have 
arranged that. It is the quality of the consoling 
music that follows such drastic, grisly paintings 
of the nothingness of man as the ‘ All flesh doth 
perish as the grass ’ * and the ‘ Lord, make me 
to know what the measure of my days may be.’ 
In both these pictures Brahms reaches back in 
soul, as he so often does, to the very foundations 
of the northern Teutonic spirit. The Latins do 
not conceive death like this ; it is the mood of 
a race like our own, to which physical nature has 
been unkind, that has mourned and shivered 
through many a sunless and niggard day, and 
had its very bones cankered by the damp of the 
earth. In just such tones as Brahms did the old 
poet of the Edda sing of the physical horror of 
the descent into the grave, not only the recoil of 
the spirit from death but the shrinking of the 
warm body from the clasp of the soddened earth: 


For thee was a house built ere thou wert born; for 
thee was a mould shapen ere thou of thy mother camest. 
Its height is not determined, nor its depth measured ; 
nor is it closed up (however long it may be) until I thee 
bring where thou shalt remain: until I shall measure 
thee and the sod of the earth. Thy house is not highly 
built ; it is unhigh and low. When thou art in it, the 
heel-ways are low, the side-ways unhigh. The roof is 
built thy breast full nigh ; so thou shalt in earth dwell 
full cold, dim and dark. Doorless is that house, and 
dark it is within. There thou art fast detained, and 
Death holds the key. Loathly is that earth-house, and 
grim to dwell in. There thou shalt dwell, and worms 
shall share thee. Thus thou art laid, and leavest thy 
friends. Thou hast no friend that will come to thee, 


* The proper effect of this is generally lost in performance. 
Brahms must have omitted the sopranos and written the altos and 
basses so low in order to get a particularly sombre, sepulchral colour ; 
but the tenors, who are in their middle register, usually sing 50 loudly 
that the tone-colour is of the normal brightness. The tenor tone 
should surely be covered up by that of the darker voices. 
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who will ever inquire how that house liketh thee, who ‘“ CARACTACUS ” NOT ARNE’S.’ 
shall ever open for thee the door and seek thee, for soon 
thou becomest loathly and hateful to look upon. By Wiiu1am H. Cummrncs. 
make me to know what the! ; 
mav be,’ there is added to|.. The current number of the Quarterly 
- Magazine of the International Musical Society 


this grim old Saxon sense of the horror of the 
crave the moral austerity of a Hebrew prophet. 
Yet grievous, terrible as these moods are, they 
are not the last, but only the first word with 
Brahms; for every hurt he has an anodyne. 
Could there be music more full of the purest spirit 
of consolation than that of the lovely choral 
snatches interspersed among the darker choruses 
or that of the chorus ‘How lovely are Thy 
dwellings,’ or that of the soprano aria ‘ Ye who 
now sorrow’? The high ¢essttura of the aria 
makes it a trial to the singer; but is there not 
in its very height a suggestion of a consoling 
angel hovering above our heads, and in the final 
unresolved cadence of the voice is there not the 
idea of the heavenly visitant disappearing from 
our eyes while still poised in the air? And 
when, having done both with grief and with 
consolation, Brahms turns to triumph over 
death, how deep-throated is his exultation ! 
Where in music is there so cosmic a cry over 
death vanquished as at the end of the chorus 
‘Now death is swallowed up in victory,’ with its 
ineffable joy of combat in the surging phrases at 
‘Death, where is thy sting,’ and the challenging 
roar upon the reiterated ‘Where’? Again, in 
the gigantic choral fugue ‘ But the souls re- 
deemed are in the hand of God,’ what stead fast- 
ness there is in the persistent pedal, and what 
unconquerable exultation in the ocean-like roll 
of the voices at the finish! But at the very end 
of the work the thinker comes uppermost again. 
Brahms closes in a chastened, though hopeful 
mood—not alone because the title of ‘ Requiem ’ 
demands such an ending, but because the philo- 
sopher knows that our ultimate hope can only 
be not for triumph over life but for tranquillity 
in death—‘ Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours; and their works do 
follow them.’ 

Brahms, again like Bach, was reticent in 
private life ; scarcely a saying or a letter sur- 
vives of either of them in which the man bares 
his real soul. This type of mind lives wholly 
inwardly ; its mental and moral struggles are 
carried on too far down beneath the surface of 
the spirit for the world to know anything of the 
causes or the incidents of the combat. But 
when they utter themselves in their art, the ex- 
pression is all the greater for the habitual con- 
centrationoftheman. Soitis that we get works 
like the ‘German Requiem,’ which, the more we 
study them, seem the more incomparably to 
give voice to all our own profoundest thoughts 
upon life and death. And the appeal of such 
works cannot diminish until humanity itself 
alters ; philosophy of this kind endures like the 
noble metals and the hills. 


has an article with the above title, in which my 
opinion as to the authenticity of the music 
attributed to Arne is referred to. I read a 
paper at the Musical Association on Arne in 
March, Ig1o0, and on that occasion carefully 
abstained from mentioning ‘ Caractacus’; but 
I have never had a doubt that the music 
printed and erroneously ascribed to him. is 
the composition of some incompetent amateur. 
Mr. Sonneck, the writer of the essay in the 
Quarterly Magazine, suggests that it may 
have been the work ‘of some English organist, 
whose skill, experience, and talent as a com- 
poser did not measure up to his ambition.’ 
I cannot agree with this ; the music is absolutely 
childish, and too poor to be accredited to any 
man with a moderate knowledge of music. 


Take, for instance, the ‘ General Instructions 
for the Performance of the Instrumental 
Music.” ‘The band should be large. There 


must be trombones for the symphonies of the 
last act. In those symphonies in which the 
upper part /ies-on, while the middle or lower 
part moves, care must be taken that such 
middle or lower part be distinctly heard. The 
shakes are to be performed by one instrument 
only; the others, when any, in unison with it, 
to lie on.” A musician need only look at the 
first page of the printed score to determine 
at once that the author had no experience of 
writing or even copying music. The second 
page has music for the harp which would 
sound absurd when played on that instrument. 
There are in three staves three glaring errors 
of wrong notes. On page 9 there is a movement 
for strings with notifications that the ‘ organ 
to play in unison with all the parts’ and also 
‘the shakes on the organ’; but, curiously, 
there is not a single indication for a shake in 
the score. There are some directions which I 


confess I do not understand—for instance, 
in No. 6: 
Usual pitch. 
[ Sas 





sila -don mark 


= 


What can usual pitch mean ? 

This example of the music will suffice. As 
a whole, it presents such a mass of rubbish 
that one scarcely has patience to read it. 
I need hardly say that consecutives abound. 
Arne had a long and varied experience in 
writing for the orchestra ; his acknowledged 
works prove that he was well acquainted with 
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the capabilities of the various instruments. THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL Cox. 
In 1762 he had produced his * Artaxerxes,’)} GRESS, LONDON, May 29 To JUNE 3. 
in which he made admirable use of the harp as 
an accompaniment to the voice supplemented 
by the violins Pizzicato ; in the same opera) This important scheme is taking definite 
the flutes, horns, trumpet, and bassoon are shape and is now well placed before the 
— wah great skill, the latter frequently country. The meeting held in the Mansion 
playing independent parts, not, as usual, | House on February 15 was in every way stimu. 
doubling gg merrell 4 He did wens lating, although it was unhappily deprived of 
musi tor ~ aT al tac us, Ww hic h was produc ed the much-anticipated presence and support of 
- ovent Garden Theatre on December 6, the President of the Congress, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
1770, four years after ‘ Artaxerxes,’ and was | who to the deep regret of all present was com- 
most favourably received by the public. Dr. pelled by domestic affliction to abandon his 
Samuel Arnold, who was at the time composing generous intention to speak. 
sor pt ge esne gp. has ee ee er the The nexus that bound all the speakers and 
merit of Arne’s music as being full of vigour | elicited the warm applause of the audience was 
and imagination; he further, in after years, the prospect that British music would derive 
gg the - Pca Arne’s music was lost. | great benefit from the holding of the Congress 
sat agg a he who was very intimate in London. It is now abundantly clear that 
the . iawn fa ep eee ae ionad eral — the only rational course for the committee to 
. reg eerie abl oe Arne s music appeared | adopt in view of the whole circumstances of the 
so De uretriovalty lst, and explained the event was to endeavour to make it a great and 
circumstances thus: ‘One of the latest and) memorable festival of British music. Already 
finest of Dr. Arne’s theatrical compositions! more than a score of our living native com- 
was an opera called “ Caractacus, founded on | posers have responded to the invitation to con- 
0 _ nell ol that name written by Mason. | tribute their works to the orchestral and other 
vticd Fa of _ music (as the late Dr.| programmes, and composers of other periods 
f mo ( informed the compiler of this work) will also be well represented. 
Sane a te & and — of ene About 300 of the leading members of the 
—" y et ° wane - carly oo At profession and many persons of social distinction 
ory a ‘om, os pe "3 came accepted the Lord Mayor’s invitation to be 
pol t goer eae nat -_ a Mr. Michael present. The list is too long for us to give in 
d na, her 10 un r rea y sold the manuscript fy], but it may be as well to record that besides 
to Harrison, a bookseller in Paternoster Row, the speakers it included : 
who becoming a bankrupt before the piece 
was published, it was publicly sold, together m 5" —¥ my a a 
a  pitentn ws i. - - Hon. Lorc yth, The Rt. Hon. Lord and Lady 
with his other effects (to whom it is not Arthur Hill, The Rt. Hon. Lady Northcote, The Rt. 
now known), and never has been heard of Hon, The Earl of Clonmell, Sir Edgar Speyer, The 
since. Hon. Richard Strutt, The Rt. Hon. Stuart Wortley, 
Internal evidence contained in the music ™-P., a a. woe ang ay ening mg tag on 
itself and this corroborative testimony of pasa 4 . Kennedy, Sir rl vert Par er, Sir illiam 
: seen” 2 a er vancaster, Sir John Cockburn, The Archdeacon of 
Arnold and Busby of the loss of Arne’s music London, The Rev. Canon Edgar Sheppard, Ian Malcolm, 
would suffice to prove that the score under! Esq., Col. Somerville, Lieut.-Col. A. Balfour, Rev. H.C. 
discussion could not have been his. = ee Po te ge ~~" nrg t= a 
was shed ¢ , ier wri s41,, | £Sq., : - Cobbett, Esq., ~rnest Falmer, Esq., 
‘It ¢ publi hed anonymously without title Rev. F. W. Galpin, W. Hugh Spottiswoode, Esq., 
page, printer's or publisher Ss name, and no place Hugh Wyatt, Esq., Edward Cutler, Esq., Edward 
or date of issue. Mr. Sonneck, in the Maga- Speyer, Esq., Dr. T. Lea Southgate, Edward J. Dent, 
zine, points out the important fact that the og ig ag eee “4%. 
. ack : . r. W. H. Hadow, Dr. Charles Maclean r - & 
watermé » pape thic . , - ~~ Sg 
atermark in the paper on which the MUSIC | ycNaught, A. H. Manners, Esq., J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
is printed is 1794. This can be seen In MY) Esq., S. Myerscough, Fsq., Dr. Fr. Niecks, W. Barclay 
own copy and also in that in the British! Squire, Esq., Herbert Sullivan, Esq., Sir Frederick 
Museum. In 1794 Arne had been dead for a. Dr. ee ee eo ee a 
sixtee rears ¢ . mar »: Rain ’. H. Cummings, Tobias Matthay, Esq., Lieut. Mac- 
ixteen years, and the , preparatory letter to kenzie Rogan, Dr. C. Harford Lloyd, Oscar Beringer, 
the printed score, evidently addressed to Esq., A. Visetti, Esq., A. Randegger, Esq., Tito Mattei, 
Mason, the author of the libretto, shows that | Esq., Frederick Corder, Esq., Thomas Beecham, Esq., 
the composer was a living person who signed Landon Ronald, Esq., Dr. G. R. Sinclair, Francesco 
himself ‘with the respect due to your age Berger, Esq., William Wallace, Esq., Dr. Vaughan 
“ ; J Williams, Dr. Alcock, and the Masters of many City 
and character, The Author.’ There can be : 


Companies. 
no doubt that the music was the product 
of some poor man whose vaulting ambition The meeting was held in the Egyptian Hall 
o’er-leapt itself. under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, Sir 
T. Vezey Strong, who has always displayed 
interest in musical progress. 
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THE MUSICAL 


The following is a full report of the pro- 


ceedings : 


THE Lorp Mayor said :—My Lords, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I have to announce that letters of regret 
have been received from the following: Sir James 
Dewar, Sir Joseph Dimsdale, Hon. Alexander Nelson 
Hood, Earl Howe, The Duchess of Norfolk, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Mr. Louis N. Parker, Lord Rayleigh, Sir John 
Murray Scott, Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Lionel de Roth- 
schild, Mr. James Boyton, M.P., The Lord Chief 
Justice, the Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur Bigge, Sir Edward 
Elgar, Lord Strathcona, and many others. 

I have pleasure in asking Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
to make his opening statement explanatory of the 
aims and objects of the Congress. 

Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE said :—A few explana- 
tory facts, very briefly told, regarding the status, 
objects and hopes of the International Musical Society 
may be of some service at this early stage of our pro- 
ceedings. Since its formation eleven years ago, this 
Society’s membership (and a very distinguished roll 
of thoroughly representative names it is) has increased 
in a most surprising and encouraging manner, and its 
influence is now so widely spread that local sections 
all working for the furtherance of its aims are distri- 
buted over no less than seventeen countries, practically 
globe. The main purposes for which it exists are 
in the first place the publication of magazines, journals, 
papers and reports on all subjects connected with the 
science and art of music, and, next, to meet in Con- 
gress at intervals for the purpose of lectures and 
liscussions, and other musical purposes. But the 
lominant motive (and it is one which we all have 
very much at heart), the great underlying idea 
which pervades the spirit of the Society, is to draw 
musicians and musical connoisseurs into closer in- 
lividual contact (Applause), and to foster a wider 
knowledge and a better understanding of the nature 
{ the art of their respective countries: in f 






fact, to 
establish that desirable friendly and personal inter- 
course which we all know is so valuable to progress. 
The success which has so speedily attended our en- 
leavours has wholly justified the existence of the 
Society, and the beneficial results which have already 
een achieved are obvious. 

The first Congress was held in Leipsic, another took 
place at Bale a little more than two years ago, while 
the last took place at Vienna in 1909 and was syn- 
chronous with a great and most interesting national 
event, namely, the centenary of the death of Joseph 
Haydn. There may be some in this room who will 
recollect with pleasure the exceptional brilliance and 
ressiveness of that memorable functions. 
The Austrian Court and State and the Munici- 
pality of the capital vied with each other in providing 
many most brilliant and artistic displays in every 
branch of the art, and also a long sequence of most 
lavish hospitality. At the conclusion of that Congress 
a wish was unanimously expressed by the members 
that the next should take place in London. I think 
you will all agree with me that the suggestion of itself 
was an honour, and I, greatly daring, took it upon 
myself to accept the responsibility there and then, not 
only on behalf of our English Section, but in the name 
of British music (Applause). 

Now although we all know that very different con- 
ditions regarding our art obtain here, we felt and we 
knew that our call would be heard and answered, and 
these hopes, I am happy to say, have not been dis- 
appointed. Thanks to the ready and _ generous 
response of many lovers of music, and also of many 
of my professional colleagues long before this meeting 
was announced or even thought of, we were enabled 
to make not only the necessary preliminary moves, 
but to complete certain definite arrangements for the 
general scheme of entertainment which we are bound 
to offer to our foreign guests. I should regret if you 
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understood that I mean to convey that we are quite 
safely out of the financial wood, It is not so, and if 
any of the distinguished speakers who are to follow 
me care to touch on that delicate point, I am sure it 
will greatly enhance my admiration of their eloquence. 

Now in accepting the proposal of a meeting in 
London, I was not able to point to any special com- 
memorative celebration or festival such as I have 
mentioned as having taken place at Vienna. No 
amount of historic research or ingenuity has succeeded 
in connecting the date of our Congress with any parti- 
cularly noteworthy event in our own musical past ; 
but while I hope we have endeavoured to provide due 
and worthy representation of some of the great music 
of bygone times, we have promised an exhibition of 
the native efforts of our own day and hour. 

Now this must not be forgotten. This is the first 
International Congress in connection with music which 
has ever been held in this country, and, apart from the 
customary statutory constitutional functions of a 
scientific nature generally, which are of course obliga- 
tory so far as the Society is concerned, the musical 
and other entertainments are of our own choosing, 
and the event, we are all agreed, affords a rare oppor- 
tunity of showing our own friends and guests how 
this country is progressing, and how keenly her 
musicians have been working to take their equal place 
among the nations (Applause). I think the occasion 
might go very far to dispel the residue of a gradually 
disappearing mist. It might afford a somewhat 
clearer and brighter view, and bring about a fairer 
recognition of much worthy and honest endeavour 
which has been put forth in this country in every 
department of the art of music (Applause). We 
must all sing in unison, and I feel sure that all the 
friends of music will give their aid in stamping this 
unique occurrence with complete success and will help 
in the writing of a most important chapter in the 
history of English music (Loud applause). 

THE Lorp Mayor then said that but for a bereave- 
ment, which they all so much regretted, Mr. Balfour, 
to whom their sympathies went out, would have been 
there to have moved the next Resolution. In these 
circumstances, Lord Plymouth had most kindly under- 
taken to move the Resolution, and he had pleasure 
in calling upon him to address the meeting on that 
subject. 

LorD PLyMoUTH (who was received with great 
applause) said :—It is with very great regret, I am 
sure, we have all listened to those few words of the 
Lord Mayor. It is not only that I feel myself a very 
unworthy substitute for the Member for the City of 
London on this occasion, but I know, as the Lord 
Mayor has said, that every one in this hall desires to 
express sympathy with Mr. Balfour and his family. 

The Resolution which I have been invited to move 
really makes two propositions. It is: 

‘TuaT this meeting heartily approves of the 
scheme of the Congress and of the action hitherto 
taken by the executive committee, and desires 
them to continue the work on the lines indicated 
in the prospectus.’ 


There are two propositions involved. First, that 
we approve of the scheme of the Congress, and, second, 
that we approve of the action of the executive com- 
mittee. As to the first proposition I do not think 
there can be a doubt in the minds of any of us that 
it is of very great value and for the benefit of art 
(and I take it in its widest sense) that there should 
be international comparisons, so that the particular 
direction in which those interested in a branch of art 
in any country may not be isolated, but may welcome 
discussion with those who are engaged in promoting 
the art in the other countries near and around. It 
may be that we are following our own way, and it 
may be that that way is a good way; but I venture 
to think, unless we have the means for this comparison 
and this interchange of opinion to which I have referred, 
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that way must inevitably be narrow. So much, then, 
for the value of an International Congress. But I 
think the main part of my Resolution is contained 
in the second proposition, in which we are asked to 
approve the action of the executive committee, and 
to desire them to continue in the direction they have 
already taken (Applause). 

Now I think that people are always prone to take 
others at their own valuation. It is, as we have heard 
from Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the intention of the 
executive committee to seize this opportunity of a 
great gathering of musicians from far and wide in this 
country, to place the achievements of British music 
and British musicians in as favourable a light as pos- 
sible. I do believe this, that if in the past British 
music has not received all the recognition that many 
of us think it has deserved, it is to a great extent the 
fault of our public. It is not, to my mind, the fault 
of musicians in this country and those who have 
devoted their lives to music. I do not think it can 
be said that we are unappreciative of good music, but 
I believe that it may be said that we are uncritical 
as a public, that we are inclined to mistrust our own 
independent judgment and to follow tradition and 
fashion in our musical likings. I think it must be 
admitted that we are something like the proverbial 
flock of sheep: where one goes through a gap the whole 
moment that 


flock follow. I do not believe for a 
those (I will not mention individual names) who have 
done so much of late years for raising the musical 


appreciation of a very much wider public in this 
country than I believe many of us thought existed, 
those who have drawn large audiences by giving them 
at very cheap prices the very best of music, would 
say that they found an unmusical public. Let us 
not take our own national music at a lower valuation 
than it is worth (Hear, hear). I have often resented 
the tendency of the public in this country to refuse 
to recognize some of the best lyrical music (and I will 
take only that side of it for the moment, not perhaps 
greater works), that is, taking lyrical music in a wide 
sense, and have accepted very inferior stuff under a 
foreign name (Applause). We ought to exercise an 
independent judgment, so far as it is given to us to 
do so, and we ought to admit that there is much in 
English music which is worthy of comparison with 
the very best which has been produced elsewhere. 
Without conceit let us say to our foreign friends who 
come here, ‘We are not only going to give you, as 
far as we can, of our best, but we are going to endeavour 
to prove the justice of our claim.’ 

I trust and I feel sure that under the direction of 
the executive committee a very great opportunity 
will be seized of setting English music into the position 
it ought to hold. I therefore invite you in accepting 
this Resolution to give your hearty approval to the work 
that the executive committee has already done, and to 
ask you to join with me in hoping they will proceed on 





these lines and carry to a most successful termination 
the great Congress which is shortly going to meet. 

Tne Lorp Mayor said he had the honour to call 
upon a very welcome visitor to the Mansion House 
Lord Redesdale, to second this Resolution. 

LorD REDESDALE said My Lord Mayor, I desire 
first of all to asssociate myself most cordially with the 
words which have fallen from the Lord Mayor and 
from Lord Plymouth in expressing regret at the 
absence to-day of the great statesman who was to have 
charmed you by his eloquence (Applause) But 
although he is not here to-day, I think you will all 
agree with me that the mere fact of his having promised 
to devote a certain modicum of his precious time to 
attend this meeting is of itself a tribute to the worthi- 

of the cau W 1 we are here to advocate, and 
1 testimony of t portance of the work which 
you are all desire of ing on a go¢ sound basis 
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was struck with one noteworthy absence. It was a 
matter of regret to me that I did not see in the list 
of foreign countries one country with which in old 
days I was very much associated. I dare say it may 
surprise you that I should bring this forward, because 
when I first went out to Japan, forty-five years ago, 
I am sorry to say Japan was still in the trammels of 
that mysterious Chinese music which proved to be a 
puzzle to so learned a man as Dr. Hewell, the great 
Master of Trinity. 

That extraordinary form of music which puzzled 
Dr. Hewell, and which is so cacophonous to Western 
ears, was the system which in the old days the Japanese 
laboured under. When I went back to Japan five 
years ago, I found that all that was changed. It is 
true that in the privacy of their houses the ladies of 
Japan still played upon that curious long harp which 
lies upon the floor and the geishas still tinkled upon 
their little guitars, but officially the Chinese music 
was dead. The Japanese have adopted European 
music. The military bands all play upon European 
instruments, and are trained by European professors 
or pupils of European professors, I attended a con- 
cert in the great park of Ooyeno, where we had 
a full orchestra of European instruments playing 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, and, wonder of 
wonders, Wagner. So you see there is some reason 
in my bringing forward Japan as having entered not 
only the comity of nations, which it has done, but also 
the comity of musicians; and I have no doubt that 
if a representation were made to the Japanese Am- 
bassador by those who are organizing this Congress, 
Japan would be ready to take her place alongside of 
us, and to show her appreciation of Western music, 
and, let me add, of English music. 

The object that we have here to-day in encouraging 
the advent of foreign musicians among us is to remove 
prejudices. Lord Plymouth has dealt very ably with 
that subject, and I would only venture to add a few 
words to what he said, because I happen during the 
last few days to have come across a book by a German 
author of the name of Bleibtreu, who apparently is 
himself anxious to do all justice to England. He 
gives you an imaginary conversation between an 
Englishman and a German, and when he comes to 
the question of art, the imaginary German, not Mr. 
Bleibtreu himself, says: ‘ The Britons are above all a 
practical people, mere brutal realists in contrast to 
our beloved German idealists.’ Mr. Bleibtreu, who 
was anxious to remove these prejudices from the minds 
of the somewhat heavy Germans whom he was ad- 
dressing, is willing to give us all credit in the matter 
of painting, none in the matter of sculpture, very little 
in the case of architecture—and that only in the case 
of Westminster Abbey and a few examples of that 
sort; but when he comes to music even Mr. Bleibtreu 
who is in a sense our apologist, says: ‘ England has 
never risen above the level of Sullivan’s comic operas.’ 
It is strange that a Bleibtreu can find nothing more 
to say of English music than that. We want now to 
remove prejudices; we want to be destructive, but 
at the same time we want to be constructive. We 
desire foreigners to come here, and hear the best music 
that modern England can provide, and that they 
should become familiar with such names as Elgar 
Parry, Cowen, Mackenzie, and other names which you 
will easily supply. Not only that, but I hope they 





will be introduced to some of our Church music i 
England, which is so beautiful and so touching, and 
which appeals to the very heart of Englishmen, and 
which, appealing as it does to us, could not tail to 
touch them also. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, these prejudices of the 


German remind me of a story which I will venture to 
tell you. A many years number of us 
were sitting around a table, and there was a number 
of Germans present who had been talking much about 
the nullity of England in the matter of art. There 
happened to be present an old friend of mine, Rudolt 
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— 
Lindau, a man who knew the English thoroughly. 
He was one of Prince Bismarck’s best men, and one 
of the most trusted men in the German Foreign Office. 
When these men who were sitting around the table 
had said their say, Lindau very quietly, in a sarcastic 
manner which was common to him, said, ‘ Yes, gentle- 
men, all Englishmen have red hair.’ The men round 
the table looked up with a certain amount of astonish- 
He said, ‘ You have a living proof before you. 
Look at our friend there,’ pointing to me, ‘can you 
have a better example of a most pronounced red- 
haired man?’ There was not another word said after 
that. The sarcasm went straight home. The German 
gentlemen did not dare to say another word against 

England, or to lump Englishmen together in the cate- 
gory of nullities. 

I beg to second the Motion which my noble friend, 
Lord Plymouth, has so ably brought before you, and 
I feel sure that whatever success this meeting which 
we propose to hold in the summer may have will be 
yery far-reaching, and will remove many prejudices 
and, what is quite as important, will cement many 
friendships (Applause). 

The Resolution was put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

SiR HoMEWooD CRAWFORD in moving the next 
Resolution said :—I find myself placed this morning 
in a very awkward position, because I am put upon 
this platiorm to make an appeal to you for funds. 
I remember once being present at a Church meeting 
at which we had a most eloquent discourse. When 
it was completed the meeting was about to disperse, 
when some one got up and said, ‘ What a pity it is 
we cannot have a collection !’ 

Now, my Lord Mayor, I do not propose to-day to 
have a collection in your hospitable home, but what 
Iam going to do as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, and really by the command of the executive 
committee, is to ask some of you who are present here 
to-day, and who have not hitherto put down your 
names aS guarantors, to be good enough to do so, 
because if we are to carry out the aims, the special 
purposes, of this Congress, we can only do so if we are 
very thoroughly backed up with financial help. 

Now why is it that we are justified in making this 
appeal this morning? It strikes me that one reason 
is we want to make a due and proper return for the 
hospitality which has been shown our fellow-country- 
men in various countries. You have heard from Sir 
\lexander Mackenzie that there have been Congresses 
held in several foreign countries, in which there has 
been lavish hospitality shown to British musicians. 
You have also heard from Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
that he took upon himself, at Vienna, to extend a 
hearty welcome to those connected with that Con- 
gress to come to London during this memorable year 
i order that they might be entertained by British 
musicians. That being so, it only behoves all of us 
vho take an interest in the art of music to rally round 
the executive committee of this Society, and to place 
them in such a position that they can show hospitality 
to those who will honour us with their presence. 
Another reason, and I think it is the main reason, 
s that we want to have an opportunity of showing 
that we are distinctly a musical nation, and that we 
an hold our own with regard to British music (Hear, 


ment. 


ear), Nothing annoys me more than the way in 
which I get bombarded with circulars offering the 


etvices of this or that orchestra in this or that par- 
ticular uniform, as if the playing of music depended 
on the particular garb of the instrumentalists. I 
pe that those who take an interest in British music 
“ill do something to aid British composers and British 
erformers to uphold that art. I before me in 
this hall, this morning, a gentleman who has done as 
much as a great many people towards encouraging 
Sritish music. I refer to my friend Mr. Ernest 
Palmer, the founder of the Patron’s Fund, a fund 
which is being admirably administered by the Roval 


see 





College of Music, and which has already done very 
much for young musicians, particularly English com- 
posers. May I also remind you that we have already 
given proof to foreign nations that our British musicians 
can actually hold their own. I need only remind you 
of the very recent occasion when the chairman of the 
executive committee was invited to Vienna to conduct 
one of his admirable works, and the very warm recep- 
tion that was accorded to Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
and the encomiums which were justly passed upon 
him in connection with that work. 
I beg you to assent to the proposition : 


‘TuHaT this meeting invites further guarantors 
to come forward in order to increase the financial 
stability of the undertaking.’ 


My Lord Mayor, it would not be just that I should 
put this Resolution before this meeting under any false 
pretences. I du not assume for one moment in asking 
you to be guarantors to tell you that you will not be 
called upon to fulfil a portion of that guarantee. I 
see the deputy chairman, Mr, Alfred H. Littleton, is 
the Worshipful Master of the Musicians’ Company, 
and I hope that I am addressing members connected 
with our ancient livery guilds, because I want to make 
an appeal to them especially to give us assistance. 
An example has been set them by the Worshipful 
Company of Musicians. I am proud to think that 
when I came to look at the guarantee fund, which 
amounts at the present time, I think, to something 
like £8,500, that at least one-half of the sum has been 
found by members of the Musicians’ Company, of 
which I am proud to think that I am a Past-Master. 
I congratulate the Musicians’ Company on having set 
such an example to the livery guilds, and I implore 
the big livery guilds who are blessed with funds to 
rally round us to-day. 

Mr. C, E. RuBE, in seconding the Resolution, said :— 
I stand before you in the unenviable position of 
treasurer to the Congress. I wish to say on this 
occasion, which as you know is a public appeal to 
those who love and admire British music, and who 
consider it an honour that London has been chosen 
for the holding of the Congress, that although that 
circle which is more closely connected with music has 
very generously responded to our private appeal, I, 
as treasurer, have reluctantly been compelled in com- 
mittee several times to veto suggestions and proposals. 
We have had to frame our budget on most conservative 
lines, and to leave undone things which we should 
like to do. In these times of taxation and super- 
taxation one feels naturally diffident to ask; but we 
all hope that our appeal to-day will bear fruit, and 
that we shall be in a position to do in London what 
has been done at previous Conferences on the Con- 
tinent. I have much pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution. 

The Resolution was put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

Sirk Husert Parry then said :—Mr. Balfour is so 
thoroughly appreciated by everyone of every party, 
so generally almost loved, that we cannot help having 
in our thoughts the bereavement from which he is 
suffering. His absence does make a very great gap, 
not only because we know him generally to be so 
sympathetic to music, but also that his 
representative of a great and characteristically English 
party, and he occupies a position in the eyes of the 
world that can hardly be equalled by any other name 
you can mention (Hear, hear). I think at the 
moment it is very important that the enlightened 
foreigner should be assured that this particular Con- 
gress of ours is a representative thing, a thing in which 
the nation takes interest, and it is not a thing which 


presence 1s 


is being run by some _ hole-and-corner musicians 
for their own benefit. If Mr. Balfour had been 
here, the world would have learned that the nation 
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took really some genuine pride in having the Congress 
here. What Lord Plymouth and Lord Redesdale have 
said brings to our mind the fact that foreigners do 
not know much about our musical condition and the 
affairs of our country. We have an inexhaustible 
passion for musica! foreigners. It is quite inexhaustible 
pparently ; but the funny thing is, that it is said 
that we are an unmusical nation (Laughter and 
Of course it is hardly necessary to follow 


ipplause). 
out the inference. But that, however, as it were 


throws a light on the attitude which has been adopted 
y the executive committee in connection with the 
point that Lord Plymouth has mentioned, that we 
intend to refrain from giving them any of that which 
they have too much of when they are at home. Of 
course they come here for information, they come 
here to learn things that they do not know, so that 
it will not be much use giving them all sorts of music 
which they hear at home. We want to give them 
ome curiosities they are not aware of. If we only 
ive them what they already know, there would be 

great risk of their being bored, and we do not want 


bore them. 
We are very much indebted to Lord Plymouth for 
lling the gap to-day. We know him as a man who 


s always associated with the best artistic schemes. 
[;verything which is sound is sure to be backed up by 
Lord Plymouth, and he is here as a guarantee to the 

reigner and everybody that we are a really repre- 


sentative show. 

lord Redesdale has said something about the 
Japanese. Sir Alexander Mackenzie has given me 
an opportunity of saying that Lord Redesdale’s 


anticipation that the Japanese are not going to take 
iny part in the Congress is fortunately not true, 
ecause steps have already been taken to communicate 
with the Empire that at this Congress Japan shall 

worthily represented (Applause). I am not alto- 
ether so pleased at their taking up Western music. 


It is all very well for Lord Redesdale to talk about 
their music being cacophonous to Western ears. It 
oes not appear to be anything of the sort. And as 


scale being cacophonous, it certainly cannot 
most distinct degree our latest dis- 


ipproach in the 
whole-tone scale, which may 


covery, the so-called 


ossibly occupy a conspicuous place in the discussions 
f the Congress. We are bound to have that. 
[ think the Japanese scale is preferable, and I think 
Japanese music is very interesting, and I hope they 


vill not try to play Wagner, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
ll those people. The extraordinary thing about it 
s that Oriental nations are perfectly capable of playing 
amount of the greatest trash we can produce, and 
they play it by the yard. For instance, the Ghurka 
regiments play it splendidly, but as soon as they have 
iyed it they go back to their own music, and that is 
I which concerns them. To appreciate great 
European music you have to go through the process 
veloping the mind. It is of no real use for 
but by all means let them come and under- 
tand it, and they will be all the wiser. But do not 
the world is going to gain anything if you 
make all the Chinese play Richard Strauss. I think 
vou will be ready to accord warm thanks to Lord 
Plymouth for bringing his presence and sympathy 
to our aid at this meeting (Applause). 


he mici 
Music 


Dr. CUMMINGS in seconding the Resolution said :— 
I have been asked since I arrived here to take the 
place of Sir Edward Elgar. It is a very pleasant 


luty indeed to perform, to second a vote of thanks 
to Lord Plymouth for so kindly coming at this juncture. 
I recognize, as you all do, that music is essential to a 
nation, and to all nations. That is a fact which has 
een patent for the last three or four hundred years, 
nd therefore we rejoice that anything can be done 
to promote music and the practice of music. We 
recognize that it is an elevating thing, it is a national 
thing, it is necessary for the nation, and we are also 

know that our brethren who live in European 


id to 
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countries are becoming acquainted with our music. 
I was not able to go to the Congress in Vienna, un- 
fortunately, although I was nominated as the chairman 
for one of those meetings; but I have the honour to 
be a vice-president of this International Society, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie being a president. Therefore | 
take a very great interest in it. I second the vote 
of thanks which we are offering to Lord Plymouth 
for kindly coming on this occasion. 

The motion was put to the meeting, and carried 
unanimously. 

Lorp PLyMouTH in reply said :—I know that we 
all would have been anxious to pass a vote of 
thanks to the president of the Congress of 1911, Mr, 
A. J. Balfour, if he could have been present. I con- 
sider it an honour to have been asked, and most 
unworthily and inadequately have tried to fill that 
gap; but I am deeply grateful to you, to Sir Hubert 
Parry, and Dr. Cummings for your kindness to me 
in passing this Resolution. 

Sir ERNEST CLARKE then said :—The previous items 
of the programme have been of the nature of duets, 
The last item on the programme is a solo, a very short 
one, and a grand chorus in unison at the end. We all 
know our Lord Mayor. There have been a great suc- 
cession of Lord Mayors interested in art and literature, 
and our present Lord Mayor is in no wit less in the 
public eye for the fostering of all those departments of 
public usefulness as his predecessors (Hear, hear). We 
are greatly indebted to him for spending this hour of his 
very precious time in allowing us to plead the cause of 
the International Musical Congress in this historical 
hall; therefore my solois that the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Lord Mayor for presiding on 
this occasion, and for allowing this mecting to take 
place at the Mansion House. Will you kindly now 
give the chorus ? 

The motion was received with great applause. 

THE Lorp Mayor in acknowledging the vote said :— 
I am much obliged to you for accepting the admirable 
solo of Sir Ernest Clarke, admirable so far as the 
singing is concerned, but poor as regards the subject. 
We are very glad to place this hall at your disposal 
for so interesting a function (Applause). I am keenly 
interested of course, as we all are, in anything which 
will promote music. It does seem to me a great 
compliment that the musicians of the world should 
in their hearts think so much of English music and 
of English musicians, as themselves to suggest London 
as the place of their Congress, and when they come 
it will be our pleasure and our privilege to show that 
their confidence in, and admiration for, English music 
has not been misplaced. 

The meeting then terminated. 


Occasional Wotes. 


The retirement of Dr. Hans Richter has been 
authoritatively announced, to the great regret 
of all classes of the musical community here and 
abroad. The great conductor is now sixty- 
eight years of age, and he richly deserves the 
repose for which he craves. We need not at 
present give an estimate of his life-work, for no 
doubt the opportunities for such a review will 
soon occur in connection with a_ valedictory 
function. It is sufficient to acknowledge now 
that his personality and achievements have been 
pregnant factors in the musical evolution of this 
country throughout the last thirty or more years. 
We gave a portrait of Dr. Richter and a sketch 
of his life in our issue for July, 1899. 
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Who shall decide when Mus. Docs. disagree ? 
The question has been asked by manya perplexed 
student of counterpoint. The ‘musts’ of one 
authority are the ‘ must nots’ of another, and 
the writer of a text-book will lay down a rule and 
immediately break it in an example. Some com- 
fort will be afforded to examination candidates by 
the following announcement in the report of the 
Union of Graduates in Music: ‘The question of 
the divergence of the views of authorities on the 
subject of strict counterpoint, and the consequent 
disadvantage under which Students and Candi- 
dates for musical degrees and diplomas thereby 
suffer, has engaged the serious attention of the 
Council. A committee has been appointed to 
examine the matter, and to ascertain whether it 
is possible to standardize certain aspects of the 
subject, so as to bring about a greater uniformity 
in the teaching and practice of strict counter- 
point.’ 

The same subject was dealt with by Dr. H. A. 
Harding on January 14 at the Diploma distribu- 
tion of the Royal College of Organists. He said 
it was time something was done in the direction 
of finding some common ground of agreement 
with regard to the rules of counterpoint. He 
firmly believed in the beneficial results of a course 
of strict counterpoint, but considered that the 
present diversity in interpretation of the rules of 
counterpoint, which was found at nearly every 
British college, academy, and university, was a 
slur upon the mental capacity of the members of 
our profession, and an impediment to the progress 
of musical students. ‘Some of these so-called 
rules,’ he said, ‘are as silly as they are misleading, 
and I cannot help sympathizing, to someextent, 
with those of our candidates who gave us such 
perfectly ugly yet ‘‘ correct ’’ specimens of counter- 
point.’ 

The latest musical prodigy is Master Madan 
Mohan Chatterjee, of Calcutta, aged five. His 
first appearance was made at the age of three years 
and two months, when he greatly surprised the 
guests -at a soirée with his singing of Bengali 
songs. A newspaper notice of a subsequent per- 
formance tells that ‘ his voice, fine yet powerful— 
verging on lisping, still quite distinct word for 
word. His cadence was quite proportionate, In 
short the performance was beyond reproach and 
cavil, perfectly blameless, both aesthetically and 
scientifically.’ On this occasion the father, who 
introduced the boy, was nervous. But ‘ Master 
Madan like a parrot—varily he is in size not very 
much larger than a big member of the feathery 
tribe-perched on a cushioned chair facing his 
father who played the Harmonium.’ The child’s 
gifts are further described in the following trans- 
iations from Bengali papers: ‘Let us say a single 
word that those who have heard the sweet me- 
lodious songs of a four years child our ‘‘ Master 
Madan” his life is of no value. Our Master 
Madan is the spotless fullmoon of the Purnima 
Milan.’ ‘The Goddess of Music has endowed the 
vocal organs of this little child with the strings 

of the violin properly set to tune.’ Quite a re- 
markable lad. When his fifth birthday was 
celebrated the father had arranged to entertain 
the guests ‘with concrete materials—not mere 
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sounds and sentiments.’ ‘The guests at their 
fill and blessed the boy Madan, their host at every 
mouthful.’ : 

Mr. Ernst Denhof, who organized the perfor- 
mances of Wagner's ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen ’ 
given at Edinburgh last year, has at length con- 


cluded arrangements for performances of the 
‘Ring’ to be given at Leeds, Manchester, and 


Glasgow. This is a great achievement, and one 
which only the persuasive power of sound business 
methods could have accomplished. One assumes 
as a matter of course that the productions are 
well guaranteed. It is also a notable event in 
English musical progress, The opportunity -for 
the venture is ripe, for provincial towns, whose 
conservatism seemed unassailable not many years 
ago, are now following closely in the wake of 
London in the appreciation of modern works. 
Wagner’s great dramas will make their appeal to 
audiences prepared to understand the depth of 
beauty and meaning of their musical expression. 
The cast will be practically the same as at Edin- 
burgh, and Herr Balling will again conduct. The 
artistic success of the undertaking is therefore 
assured. The cycles will commence at Leeds 
during the week following March 27, at Manchester 
on April 3, and at Glasgow on April 11. 

The full programme and itinerary of the Musical 
Festival of the Empire organized by Dr. Charles 
Harriss are now completely arranged. The tour 
of the world to be undertaken by the Sheffield 
Choir of two hundred voices, under the conductor- 
ship of Dr. Coward and Dr. Harriss, will commence 
on March 17 at Liverpool. The party will visit 
over thirty cities and towns in Canada and the 
United States and will proceed to Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, arriving 
back in England at the beginning of October. 
Well-known soloists will accompany the party 
and local choral organizations will assist at the 
concerts, 


‘DER ROSENKAVALIER.’ 


By A. KaALIscH. 


The first production of Strauss’s and Herr von 
Hofmannsthal’s ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’ took place 
at Dresden under the conductorship of Ernst von 
Schuch on January 26, amid all the surroundings 
with which previous Strauss premiéres have made 
us familiar, only—as one is tempted to say regard- 
less of grammar—more so, It is probably true 
that no larger number of musical critics has ever 
been assembled under one roof before, to say 
nothing of composers, conductors, and singers. In 
fact, as an eminent musician playfully remarked 
in one of the entr'actes, ‘ If a bomb were to explode 
here now, how the history of music would be 
changed!’ The circumstances of such a produc- 
tion cannot fail to some extent to put obstacles 
in the way of anyone who wishes to form an un- 
biassed judicial opinion, and quite apart from this 
the work itself is one about which it is not at all 
easy to make up one's mind. That the score of 
‘Der Rosenkavalier ’ contains two or three scenes 
equal to anything that Strauss has written is 
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almost universally admitted ; in fact, two at least 
of the most prominent anti-Straussians in Germany 
declared themselves converted by this 
On the other hand, the opera as a whole 
suggests many problems. Writing some time 
after the performance one has naturally had an 
opportunity of reading a great deal which has been 
written about it; and it is perhaps more useful to 
put on record the general trend of critical opinion 
than to chronicle one’s own individual impressions. 


openly 
music. 





S!IFMS. 


FRAULEIN MARGARETHE 


Before proceeding farther, it is well to bear in 
mind the precise description of the work on the 
title page, which runs: ‘‘*‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’”’ 


Comedy for Music by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 


music by Richard Strauss.’ It is, then, as a 
comedy in the first instance that the work is to 
be considered. Not unnaturally in discussing it 


writers have drawn comparisons with the greatest 


vorks in which humour and music are combined, 
‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ I] Barbiére,’ ‘ Die Meister- 
singer,’ and ‘ Falstaff’; while those who are less 
respectfully inclined have, absurdly enough, not 


scrupled to speak of ‘Merry Widows’ and ‘ Waltz 
Dreams.’ 

The great merit of the work according to one 
view—the great stumbling-block in the minds of 
others—is its newness of form. That the composer 
himself was conscious of the difficulties and dangers 
of his experiment may be gathered from what he 
d to an interviewer shortly before the produc- 
that the sovereign quality of any work was 
It is to this aspect of the music 


+ 


tion : 
its homogeneity. 


that the writers of all countries whose opinions 
carr’ most weicht have « hiefly directed their 
attention. On the one hand, we are told that it 


great triumph, because of the essential unity 
to which the music attains; on the other, that 
the various elements have not been distilled in the 
of the composer’s personality into one 


alembi 
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homogeneous substance. The writer who in dis. 
cussing Strauss refers back to what happened jn 
the case of Wagner is always accused of fear of 
posterity. It is said that, knowing how ridiculous 
the earlier objectors to Wagner made themselves in 
our eyes, we are afraid lest our grandchildren may 
laugh at us, and that we palter with our cop. 
sciences accordingly. Still I cannot refrain from 
recalling that when I myself was taken to a con- 
cert in Germany to hear the Prelude to ‘Die 
Meistersinger,’ the Dance of the Apprentices, and 
the Prelude to the third Act followed by the 
Preislied, I was told by my teacher, who was an 
ardent Wagnerian, that though each piece was 
singularly beautiful in itself, one could not imagine 
any sane form of opera which found a place for four 
things so different within the four corners of its 
score. It is not necessary to point out what would 
be said of anyone uttering such an opinion to-day, 

There is, undoubtedly, in ‘ Der Rosenkavalier va 
strange mixture of elements. We have Mozartian 
episodes, we have folk-tunes, we have music which 
smacks of the romanticism of fifty years ago, we 
have passages which might have come from ‘ Elek- 
tra,’ we have suggestions of ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
‘Don Quixote,’ or ‘ Heldenleben,’ and we have 
a great many Viennese waltzes; but with the 
exception of the passages in which the composer 
sets himself to re-create the atmosphere of the 
18th century, he always treats his material in his 
own way, and in such a way that one cannot but 
feel that Strauss and Strauss only is the author. 
It is interesting to note that this question is the 
one which seems the most important one, not 
only to those who attended the Dresden premiére, 
but to those who have discussed the subsequent 
performances of the work in other German towns, 
If and when we have an opportunity of forming 
our own judgment in England, this will probably 
be our chief problem. 

It may be necessary to recount the plot again, 
although it has been set out in so many places 
already. A Rosenkavalier was a messenger sent by 
an accepted suitor to his bride to herald his coming, 
and to present to her a silver rose as a token 
of his love. The main plot which Hofmanns- 
thal has invented tells of the supplanting of 
the suitor, Baron Ochs of Lerchenau, by his 
Rosenkavalier, the young Count Octavian of 
Rofrano, in the affections of Sophia von Faninal, 
the daughter of a newly ennobled wealthy army 
contractor. 

The first Act takes place in the bedroom of the 
Princess, where a meeting between her and 
Octavian is disturbed by the arrival of the Baron, 
who has come to ask the Princess, who is his cousin, 
to help him in the choice of a Rosenkavalier. 
Octavian hides behind a screen and emerges dis- 
guised as a maid-servant. In this guise he attracts 
the attention of the Baron, who suggests a meeting 
at a téte-d-téte supper. We see the motley crowd 
which attends the Princess’s levee, and the Act 
ends with her lament and another duet between 
her and Octavian. In the second Act we see 
Herr von Faninal awaiting the arrival of the 
Rosenkavalier. When he comes she is attracted by 
him as much as she is repelled by the brutal wooing 
of the Baron. High words ensue between the two 
men, and Octavian wounds the Baron, and it is 
clear that Sophia and Octavian have fallen in love 
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at first sight. Before the Act closes, the Baron 
receives a note from the Princess’s waiting-maid 
(in other words, Octavian) in which she—or he— 
aorees to meet the Baron. In the third Act the 
meeting takes place, and an elaborate series of 
traps has been laid for the Baron by Octavian. 
The police interfere, and ultimately Herr von 
Faninal Sophia and the Princess all appear, and 
the Baron’s discomfiture complete. The 
Princess resigns herself to the inevitable, and 
sracefully yields to her younger rival—indeed, 
nersuades Herr von Faninal to consent to the 
ynion of Octavian and Sophia ; and all ends happily 
for everybody—except the Princess, and of course 
the disgraced Baron, 

A great deal of course turns on the likeness 
between the waiting-maid and Octavian, which 
is explained by suggesting a relationship between 
them. The Baron is a rustic Don Juan of a low 
type in spite of his high birth, of which he never 
eases to speak ; and the character is drawn with 
creat skill. 

The mainspring of the action is the character 
{the Princess. Curiously enough, however, some 
riters have strongly condemned the libretto on 
the ground that too much importance is given 
tothe Princess, who is described as an unnecessary 
appendage, but the majority rightly look upon 
the creation of this original character as the 
greatest achievement of the poet. As to the 
exceptional literary merit of von Hofmannsthal’s 
text, and his skill in delineating the characters of 
the Baron, Octavianand the Princess, al] are agreed, 
even those who think the Princess has no place 
inthe drama. At any rate, to the Princess falls 
the most important scene in the work, her soliloquy 
at the end of the first Act in which she laments 
the passing of her youth. She also takes part in 
the Trio at the end of the third Act with Sophia 
and Octavian. These two scenes are undoubtedly 
the gems of the work, and both made the pro- 
foundest possible impression on the audience. The 
music of both is of extreme lyrical beauty and 
powerful dramatic expressiveness, and the skill 
with which the Trio of female voices is worked 
from apparently trivia] beginnings to an over- 
powering climax bears the mark of genius. Next 
in importance is the scene in which the Rosen- 
kavalier first presents the Rose to Sophia. Strauss 
has seldom shown his power of tone-painting in 
gorgeous and delicate colours more convincingly 
than here, and in all these three scenes the music 
is in its essentials much simpler than that which 
ve are accustomed to associate with his name. 
A charming little Mozartian minuet in the first 
love-scene between Octavian and the Princess, 
the duets between Octavian and Sophia, which 
are differentiated with wonderful nicety, and the 
elaborate Fugato which serves as an introduction 
tothe third Act, and is, in spite of its complexity, a 
arnival of high spirits, are a few of the other things 
which dwell most prominently in the memory. 

The performance at Dresden was remarkable 
even among Dresden performances for perfection 
if mise-en-scéne and stage-management, and for 
the wonderful spirit and subtlety and flexibility 
f Herr von Schuch’s conducting. Among the 
Principals Fraulein Siems (who was the Chryso- 
themis of the original production of ‘ Elektra’) 
chiefly distinguished herself by her beautifully 
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finished and sympathetic portrait of the Princess. 
Her singing of the monologue was a great triumph. 
Fraulein von der Osten was excellent as Octavian, 
both when he appeared in proprid persond and 
when he was disguised as a waiting-maid, It is 
a bold experiment on the part of Strauss, which 
will cause not a little perplexity to managers, 
that he has written this part for a mezzo-soprano 
and has distinctly said that he does not wish it 
to be played by those who usually undertake what 
are known as the Dugazon roéles. Frau Minnie 
Nast was delightful as Sophia, but the two great 
Wagnerians, Herr Perron and Herr Scheidemantel, 
were quite out of their element in the comic parts 
of the Baron and Herr von Faninal respectively. 
The minor parts were all admirably filled. It 
will be noticed that here too Strauss has not 
given a part of any importance to a tenor. 
Strauss’s music-dramas have this in common with 
those of Wagner, that the smaller parts require 
just as great artistry as the more important ones ; 
and in this case the difficulty of the extremely 
free declamation, which is, from a technical point 
view, perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of the score, affects all alike. 
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A POINT IN CRITICISM. 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 

The mistakes and rash judgments of the 
musical critics of past generations might form 
the subject of a lengthy treatise without any 
satisfactory explanation being given why these 
mistakes have been made, and in what particular 
respect the judgments have been rash. The 
lack of full knowledge, and the possession of 
prejudice, are generally regarded as the cause, 
for it is an opinion held not only by uninformed 
or careless thinkers, but by many of the ablest 
critics themselves, that it is quite as easy to 
appraise the true value of a contemporary work 
as it is to appraise that of the works of a genera- 
tion or more ago. Ignorance and prejudice are, 
of course, just as much the cause of wrong musical 
criticism as they are of every other kind of wrong 
judgment. But there have been cases where 
critics of every kind have been misled; where 
the ignorant public and the equally ignorant 
journalist have agreed with the learned pedant 
in condemning a work, and the earnest music- 
lover has been disappointed in such work, w hich, 
later, has become a delight to all. It can hardly 
have been that all save the composer himself 
have been ignorant and prejudiced! There are 
surely not many Sodoms and Gomorrahs, even in 
the matter of artistic righteousness. 

Mr. Ernest Newman, in a recent article, has 
said that ‘ No criticism of great works of art can 
hope to endure unless it is founded on full know- 
ledge of them.’ True. But is it possible for the 
critic to have a full knowledge of contemporary 
works ? For several reasons it would appear 
that it is not. Quite apart from the difficulties 
of seeing and hearing frequently works which 
living composers from time to time bring forward, 
there are reasons connected with the music itself, 
and with the circumstances surrounding it, 
which make the attainment of a full knowledge 
impossible, at any rate in the large majority of 
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First of these comes the fact that to gain 
a full knowledge of a work we must see it in its 
proper relation to whatever surrounds it. This 
is particularly the case with wcrks of art. The 
value of a work of art depends entirely upon the 
effect which it has upon the minds and the lives 
If it carries with it a great influence 
for gcod, we may class the werk as a great one in 
some deg or respect. But to what degree it is 
impossible to say until we have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing whether that influence is likely 
be permanent and universal or merely tem- 
porary and local. Even innate qualities cannot 
be recognized without a knowledge of both prior 


cases. 


of others, 


rce 


to 


and contemporancous werks. The quality to 
which this most evidently applies is that of 
originality. Originality in both thought and 
expression has often been claimed for a work 
which, later, is discovered to contain only a 
large measure of bizarverie, or to be constructed 
in the same manner and of the same substance 


and material as all its greater and less contem- 
poraries. Time must be taken to discover in 
what respect and to what degree a work differs 
from those which come into being at the same 
period and in the same circumstances. A full 
knowledge of a!l,even of the greatest, contemporary 
work is impossible, owing to the necessary limita- 
tions which surround both the works themselves 


and the persons concerned in their creation, 
production, and criticism. The acquisition of a 
knowledge of such works is easier to-day than 
ever before, thanks to the development of the 


printing-press and of facilities for travelling, but 
full and complete knowledge of many of the 
finest modern works is still not available, nor will 
it ever There will always be some men, and 
they usually among the most amply gifted and 
inspired, who from lack of opportunity or from a 
sense of modesty, withhold their works from the 
world. And without these works make our 
necessary comparisons in the dark. Both we 
ourselves and our works are so much the creatures 
of circu that cannot see cir- 
cumstances, ior we cannot get away irom them ; 
and without an independent view and consequent 
knowledge of such circumstances we cannot know 
either ourselves or others as fully as we should. 
Further, there is the fact of the development 
of the music itself. The present writer is being 
increasingly convinced that there not only 
in the art of music, but in every specimen of that 
art, a growth or development and a decline with 
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be, 


we 
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age, mysterious and unobservable (as all growth 
and decay is), but none the less real. Some years 
ago the late Vernon Blackburn drew attention 
to the internal decay which even popular and 
classical music suffers by reason of its age, and 
his idea has been well substantiated and com- 
monly accepted. Works which less than a genera- 
tion ago were regarded by the soundest critics 
as immortal are now seen to be losing their 
power to please as well as to edify. They are 
suffering the decrepitude of old age. If, then, 
each musical work that is created partakes of 


the same nature as humanity to the extent of 
being mortal, why should it not partake of its 
nature in also having an infancy, a youth, and 
a full maturity before the time of decay arrives ? 
The idea may be one that is not readily realized, 
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vet the fact of the slow appreciation of the strongest 
and greatest creations of the art makes it appear 
a highly probable one. And assuming it to be a 
correct one, it is surely a further cause of the 
difficulty of appraising the value of contemporary 
works, for, unless their life is to be rapid and 
short, they do not in the lifetime of their com- 
posers attain their full maturity. The age 
which they do this varies with each individual 
work, but it is not sufficiently early to make a 
contemporary valuation an exact one. 

Last. comes the question of education. By 
education is meant the assimilation of knowledge 
imparted by others. The mere repetition oi 
another person's opinion is, of course, not criticism 
any more than the mere repetition of a lesson 
is education, and the critic who merely follows 
blindly the leading of greater minds than his own 
is unworthy of the name. The confirmation or 
controversion of an already expressed opinion is 
however, a simpler matter than the formation of 
an opinion without any previous knowledge even 
at second hand, and is a useful and quite legitimate 
method of valuing art work. It is a comparatively 
easy matter to see for ourselves the relative 
greatness of each of the classics, because we have 
the assistance of an education based on these 
works. Most people are brought up more or 
less on a knowledge of some simple classical 
works, but to the majority the knowledge which 
in later life of the greatest of them is 
imparted first by a tradition of their greatness 
then by descriptions of their qualities, and last 
ot all by personal acquaintance with and personal 
judgment of those qualities. Yet because of 
this process our judgment of the value of th 
classics need be no less individual. Our education 
enables us to form an opinion more readily and 
certainly even when we have the temerity t 
differ from our teachers and elders. 

But even more than this is the fact that we are 
more fully acquainted with the idiom of the 
composers of classic days than with that of 
the composers who are still living and working. 
The reason for this is evident. The idiom of th 
classics is fixed, that of the works of living writers 
is changing every day, and each one—in a greater 
or less degree—forms his own, so that we do not 
find any one style of expression to serve as a 
criterion. The number of works belonging to 
the past which have survived to our own day 1s 
limited, and the process of limitation has involved 
the selection (unconscious and I 


at 
al 


comes 


undeliberate, of 
course) of those works only which are expressed 
in the idiom understandabie by all. As it is 
easier to appraise the value of a classical work 
than it is to determine that of a newly discovered 
work of the same pcriod, so it is a simpler matter 
to judge of the latter than of the value of a quite 
new one. Mendelssohn was able to say at once 
and with certainty that the works of Bach which 
he discovered were those of a genius better than 
was able to discriminate the comparative 
values of the works of Macfarren and Schumann. 
And the reason was that Bach’s works were fully 
matured and expressed in a classical idiom, while 
those of the compesers who were Mendelssohn's 
contemporaries were still in their infancy and 
were expressed in an idiom at that time still 


undeveloped. 
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KOCHEL. 
By JEFFREY PULVER. 


How many people read the name of a work of 
Mozart’s, followed by the name Kochel and a 
number in brackets, and think of the debt owed 
to the bearer of that name by all lovers of music 
in general, and by the followers of Mozart in 
particular ? Very few, it will be confessed ; and 
yet Ludwig Chevalier von Kéchel devoted, 
whole-heartedly, a large portion of his busy life 
to the gathering together and to the classification 
of all the authenticated and doubtful works of the 
creat master, under the title of ‘Chronologish- 
Thematisches Verzeichniss sammtlicher Tonwerke 
Ww. A. Mozarts ’—a title usually abbreviated into 
the familiar bracketed word (Kodche/). 

But it is not so much to this unequalled cata- 
logue that I wish, particularly, to draw attention 
as to the man himself, and such of his works as are 
of interest to musicians. 

The authority most qualified to speak of Kéchel, 
and the most worthy of being quoted, is Paul 
Count Waldersee, originally a Prussian officer, 
born at Potsdam in 1831, who, retiring from the 
army in 1871, devoted himself to the study of 
music and the editing of musical works ; the most 
important of these being the second edition of the 
Kéchel Mozart-Catalogue, from the preface of 
which we obtain a very complete account of 
Kéchel’s life. 

Ludwig Alois Friedrich Kéchel was born at 
Stein, on the Danube, in Lower Austria, on 
January 14, 1800. His father was Johann Georg 
Kéchel, Kevenue Superintendent of Passau, and 
his mother Aloisia, née Steiner. 

Not for long, however, was he to enjoy the 
pleasure of his parents’ society, or that of his two 
brothers and sister ; for all of them died while he 
was comparatively young, and the natural con- 
sequence was that he led a lonely and joyless 
youth. One consolation was that his father had 
ensured for his son a many-sided and thorough 
education; and the official position held by 
Kéchel pére secured for Ludwig a ready admission 
into high circles. The foundations of his educa- 
tion were laid in the schoolroom of his native 
Stein; and these were strengthened by courses 
in the Gymnasium of Krems. The High-School 
of Vienna finally claimed him, and it was there that 
he pursued his study of jurisprudence, and ob- 
tained his Doctorate in Laws. His first appoint- 
ment was that of tutor to the establishment of 
Count P. von Griinne, Lord High Steward to the 
Archduke Charles. It was not long aiter this 
that he entered the service of the Archduke Car] 
himself, as tutor to the latter’s sons, the Arch- 
dukes Albrecht, Carl Ferdinand, Friedrich, and 
Wilhelm, a post he retained from 1827 until 1842, 
concurrently with his inseparable friend and 
colleague, Franz von Scharschmid, Doctor of Laws; 
Kéchel’s devoted friendship was terminated only 
by his death. 

Kéchel visited England on the occasion of his 
tour in the frigate ‘ Bellona,’ when he accompanied 
the Archduke Friedrich. During the : 


course of 
this voyage, the royal pupil and his distinguished 
master visited Algeria, Portugal, Scotland, and 
England, meeting famous men everywhere, and 
profiting by contact with them; while many 
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notable acquaintances were made when Friedrich 
and Kochel visited the Court at Windsor Castle. 

Kochel’s untiring energy and sterling qualities 
were, happily, not allowed to rest unappreciated 
and unhonoured ; for in 1832, when at the com- 
paratively early age of thirty-two, he was elected 
Imperial Councillor, and in 1842 he received the 
Cross of the Leopold order of Knighthood. The 
following year he withdrew into private life, and 
settled in Vienna; but not for long; for his 
fidus Achates, Franz von Scharschmid, having 
obtained in 1848 the post of President of the 
Assizes at Teschen, attracted him thither also. 

Thenceforth the two friends were never separa- 
ted for any appreciable length of time; when 
Scharschmid was called to Salzburg in the same 
capacity as he had been to Teschen, Kéchel ac- 
companied him, and it was doubtless his presence 
at the birthplace of the immortal Mozart that 
stimulated his desire to classify, thematically and 
chronologically, the works of the master. While 
there, Kochel received in 1850 the position and 
style of ‘Imperial and Royal Councillor for 
Education,’ which he held for only two years, 
his free-thinking and liberal broad-mindedness 
not harmonizing with the trend of thought of 
those in authority at the time. 

K6échel was now at liberty to devote himself 
entirely to his various studies ; not only musical, 
but also botanical and mineralogical. The various 
voyages he made to acquire knowledge of these 
two exacting sciences, and for the works he pub- 
lished on them, do not come within the province 
of this sketch. The year 1863 found both Koéchel 
and Scharschmid in Vienna again. There he 
lived until June 3, 1877, when he died at the 
residence of his quondam pupil, now Field- 
Marshal and Grand Duke Albrecht, who had 
allowed Kochel a dwelling in his Vienna palace 
for lite. 

Such, then, are the main facts connected with 
the life of a man whose works are so important 
to the musical bibliographer. 

The first of Kochel’s writings of which I can 
find any record is the ‘ Musik am Oestreichischen 
Hof’ (‘Music at the Austrian Court’), cited by 
Waldersee, and published at Vienna in 1856. 

Kéchel’s next work was ‘Uber den Umfang 
der musikalischen Produktionen Wolfgang Amadeé 
Mozarts’ (‘On the extent of the musical produc- 
tivity of W. A. Mozart ’'), published in 1862 and 
considered by Riemann to have been the fore- 
runner of the famous Catalogue, ‘Chronological 


and thematic catalogue of ail Mozart's musical 
works’ (the German title of which has already 
been quoted above), published at Leipsic by 


Breitkopf & Hartel in 1862. In 1864 Kéchel con- 
tributed to the ‘ Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung ’ some 
additions to his list. The preparation of this 
colossal work—which, says Fétis, occupied twenty 
years of its author's life—necessitated prolonged 
soiourns in London, Paris, and Berlin; and not 
only did he give his years so lavishly to this task, 
but he also contributed materially from his own 
funds towards the realization of his hopes. 

The basis of the work was supplied by acatalogue 
started by Mozart himself, and kept up-to-date 
by him until shortly before his early death, This 
manuscript, which is entitled ‘ Verzeichniss (sic) 
aller meiner Werke, vom Monath Februario, 
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1784, bis Monath——’ (‘ Catalogue of all my works, 


from the month of February, 1784, until the 
month ——’), was, at that time, in the possession 
f Mr. C. A. André, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
vhose father, the Court-councillor A. André, 


earned the gratitude of al] musicians by publishing 
two editions of it, in 1828, The manu- 
script contains fourteen blank pages, and Kéchel’s 
vork would evidently have been considerably aug- 
mented had Mozart but lived a life of even average 
With what reverential care and thorough- 


“ } 
1s05 and 


length. 


ness does Kéchel treat his subject! With what 
enthusiasm does he eulogize Otto Jahn (to whom 
the work is dedicated) for having given to the 
vorld the ‘ Life of Mozart’! In the ten pages of 


his preface he shows how great the earnest- 
ness with which he lived with this subject until 
it was completed to his entire satisfaction. This 
preface is followed by the entire Mozartiana 
interspersed with many instructive annotations. 


was 


The whole is but an instance, as Fétis writes, ‘ of 
what an ingenious and intelligent mind can 
draw from an apparently dry and uninteresting 
subject.’ 

In 1865 was publishe in pamphlet form, 
‘83 neu-aufgefundene original Briefe Ludwig 
van Beethoven's an den Erzherzog Rudolf, 
Cardinal-Erzbischof von Olmiutz.’ (‘83 newly- 


discovered original letters of L. v. Beethoven to 
the Archduke Rudolf, Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Olmitz’), which Kéchel edited and annotated, 
mentioning the historical connections suggested 
by the epistles, in his own inimitably systematic 


fashion. These letters were discovered in 1864, 
at the death of the Archduke Ludwig Joseph, 


At Beethoven letters passed into 


who had inherited them from his brother Rudolf. 
his death the t 
> | 


Archduke Leopold's keeping; and the happy 
result was that Dr. Kaspar von Seiller and Dr. 
Leopold von Sonnleithner were permitted to 


publish them. These letters are very interesting 
reading, and, although their substance does not 
fall] within the scope of this article, it may, how- 
ever, be mentioned in passing that they show how 
friendly were the relations between Beethoven 
and the Archduke Rudolf; a fact still more em- 
phasized by the number of important works that 
Beethoven dedicated to this clerical Prince, and 
which are enumerated by Kéchel in his notes, 
Four years elapsed before Kéchel published his 
next work of musical interest in 1869. This was 
the ‘ Kaiserliche Hof-Musikkapelle zu Wien von 
1543 bis Ihe Imperial Court-Orchestra 
of Vienna from 1543 to 1867’), a history of the 
music at the Austrian Court during the three 
centuries that count most in the history of Music. 
In the preparation of this work, Kéchel was 
loubtlessly aided by the easy access he must have 
had to the various documents and accounts in the 
bearing upon the subject and the 
period under consideration. After dealing his- 
torically with his subject, the author adds one of 
characteristic appendices giving a complete 
of the musicians employed at Court during 
of the epochs into which the book is 
divided ; adding particulars of the duration of 
each man’s service, and in many cases even their 
The year 1 w the publication 

of Kéchel’s historico-biographical work, ‘ Johann 
Joseph Fux; Hof-Compositor und Hof-Kapell- 
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meister der Kaiser Leopold I., Joseph I., und 
Kar] VI.. von 1698 bis 1740, nach urkundlichen 
Forschungen ’ (‘ J. J. Fux; Court Composer and 
Conductor to the Emperors Leopold I., Joseph I, 
and Karl VI., from 1698 until 1740, based upon 
documentary research’). In this work Kéche] 
has shown a most minute thoroughness, and 
acknowledges the assistance afforded him by the 


Imperial Academy of Science in Vienna. After 
biographical matter running into 580 pages, 


Kéchel once more mounts his pet hobby and gives 
a ‘thematic catalogue of the works of J. J. Fux,’ 
Besides giving us these works, Kéchel was one of 
the prime promoters of the beautiful edition of 
Mozart’s compositions, published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel, and to this labour devoted not only 
infinite pains, but also a considerable portion of 
his fortune. 

In 1905 this house published, at Leipsic, 
second edition of the great Mozart-Catalogue 
edited by Paul Count von Waldersee. This 
edition is (except for the additions made by 
Kéchel himself after publication of the first edition 
and some few made by the editor), almost identical, 
in subject-matter, with the first. It is in the 
preface, and in the biographical sketch of Kéchel’s 
life from the pen of Count Waldersee, that the 
interest of this second edition lies; and I am 
indebted to these for much information, A 
portrait of Kéchel and a facsimile of his autograph 
have also been added, these having been 
plied by a volume of original poems published by 
K6échel in 1872. : 

In reviewing the life and werk of Ludwig 
Chevalier von Kéchel, it is easy to perceive the 
forces that impelled him to give expression to his 
inborn desire for system; his studies of juris- 
prudence and pedagogy added to his inveterat« 
love for botany and mineralogy (both of them 
sciences which require strict regard for order), all 
helped to create the longing to see everything 
reduced to classified tables. Seeing how much of 
his life was devoted to the work of the Master of 


the 


sup- 


Salzburg, it was a fitting tribute to his memory 
that the Mozart ‘ Requiem ’ was performed at his 
funeral. 


Church and Organ Music. 


THE ORGAN, AND ITS RANGE OF EXPRESSION. 


The organ has for so long been associated with 
the solemn traditions of the Church, to which it 
owes its birth, that its use as an instrument 
suitable for elaborate solo performance has thereby 
been greatly influenced. These traditions have 
also affected the work of organ composers, and 
the attitude of those who listen to organ per- 
formances, with the result that many have turned 
away from the instrument, with the conviction 
that it is cold and wanting in expression. 

Music mav be divided into two classes, viz., 
the intellectual and that which may be termed 
the sensual. The intellect can only recognize 
and accept music which has the highest ideals, as 
is the case in painting and literature and kindred 
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arts, while the sensual side of human nature 
demands that which is easily assimilated and of 
more obvious appeal to the unthinking. 

There is a vast difference between the sensual 
and the emotional, and to widely educated minds 
the organ in proper hands is capable of making 
a strong emotional appeal. But we claim that 
the instrument has a vast future before it in the 
realms of expression. It has developed during 
recent years from a mere collection of pipes, 
roughly grouped, until it promises to become 
really a ‘musical instrument.’ The splendid 
instruments built during the last thirty vears give 
colour to this contention, and it may be truly 
said that much of our late organ music would 
have been unplayable on the majority of organs 
in existence in the middle of the last century. 
In support of this statement it is only necessary 
to mention the great improvement in the means 
f stop-control and the application of the pneu- 
matic principle to key- and drawstop-action, 
vhich gave an enormous impetus to technique 
and rapidity of stop-changing. The adoption of 
vertical swell shutters, with the attendant advan- 
tage of a swell pedal obedient to the least pressure 

of the foot in either direction, added very greatly 
to one of the chief means of expression. The 
all-important questions of voicing and regulating, 
which were such a feature of Father Willis’s work, 
are now generally receiving the attention they 
leserve, much of this being due to the intelligent 
interest in these matters taken by the younger 
generation Oi organists. 

The development of the tonal possibilities goes 
hand-in-hand with the new school of organ com- 
posers, Of which representatives are to be found 
in many countries besides our own. But there 
exists In many quarters a deep-rooted prejudice 
against the organ, which we believe to be entirely 
lue to the want of study of the genius of the 
instrument by those who play upon it. Why do 
we hear so much organ-playing that is bad, from 
lack of either knowledge or care in stop-changing, 
and the all-important details of phrasing, true 
legato, and the use of the swell pedal ? 

These are the subtle points of which the proper 
bservance is a necessity if the organist is to be 
msidered an artist as well. It has been said 
by one of our most eminent players that a good 
organist may be known, if by nothing else, by 
his use of the swell pedal. ; : 

One of the greatest mistakes lies in the attempt 

actually to imitate the orchestra when playing 
rchestral arrangements, and we look to the 
composers and the organ-builders of the future 
to give us organ-music and organs which will 
make the transcription unnecessary. Indeed, we 
are bold enough to ask why the sounds given by 
orchestral instruments should be taken as the 
standard for our organ stops. We can point to 
the Diapason family as our own private property, 
and there are many varieties of tone which 
cannot and need not be compared with orchestral 
instruments. After all, these are the invention 
of man, and we see no reason why even they 
should remain for ever. The organ may surely 
become an instrument containing the means of 
producing sounds peculiar to itself. The subject 
is an interesting one, about which there is much 
more to be said. 


wtiad 


In a paper read at a recent I.S.M. meeting, Dr. 
H. W. Richards gave excellent advice which 
might be followed, not only by students, but by 
many who with insufficient thought take up the 
important duties of an organist. In speaking of 
the older school of services and anthems, he 
pointed out that a knowledge of harmony was a 
sine gud non, and that so much had been done in 
these latter days for the organist that he has 
now simply to follow the accompaniment pro- 
vided. This is of course quite true, and only 
strengthens our opinion, which is that every 
organist ought to go through a course of training 
in that old school before settling down to modern 
methods. He will be a better musician for the 
experience. The lecturer made many good points 
in his remarks on the Introduction of the anthem, 
rightly insisting on its being part of the anthem, 
instead of an ‘aimless meandering.’ He illustrated 
his remarks in two different ways, viz., how to do 
it, and how nof to do it, the latter affording some 
amusement. Much was said as to the art of ex- 
temporizing, and its importance was insisted on. 
The intricacies of organ management in its use 
as a means of accompaniment was dwelt upon at 
some length, and much excellent advice given, 
concerning choice of stops and their suitability, 
while the important subject of phrasing in its 
relation to the art of accompanying received due 
attention. 

Altogether, Dr. Richards said very much that 
must have been most helpful to his appreciative 
audience, 


AUCKLAND, N.Z., TOWN HALL ORGAN. 


The organ (the gift of H. Butt, Esq., Auckland) will 
be placed in a chamber at the back of the orchestra, 
and will present a very handsome appearance, the 
large front pipes measuring over 36 ft. from the top 
of the pipe to the bottom of the pipe foot. The organ 
case has been designed by Messrs. J. J. & J. Clark, of 
Melbourne—the architects of the Hall—and will be 
carried out in oak by Messrs. Norman & Beard, Ltd. 

The organ will consist of four manuals, from CC to 
C (61 notes), and 2} octaves of pedals from CCC to G 


(32 notes), and will contain 59 speaking stops and 


3 


16 couplers, &c., making a total of 75 drawstops. The 
following is a summary of the contents of the organ : 
3 stops 32 ft. tone 96 pipes. 
2 » BW a “ we sole 478 ,, 
29 es s es << TOOE- os 
» & 4» 549 , 
3 is: os wy 
3 Various as a7 
59 speaking stops. 3,355 total pipes. 


16 couplers, &c. 
75 drawstops. 


The Wellington Town Hall organ contains 58 speak- 
ing stops and 3,213 pipes. The Auckland Organ 
therefore will be the largest in the Dominion. 

The console is being made to Mr. Lemare’s design, 
and will be in advance of anything yet attempted in 
this country. The pedal-board is absolutely of the 
Willis scale and is of full length, so as to give good 
leverage and enable the player to pass one foot behind 
the other and depress the pedals with the hindmost 
foot when necessary. The pedal-board is also placed 
well under the keys (11 ins. from front of the Choir 
organ keys) to allow of a good heel and ankle move- 
ment. 

Composition pedals have been replaced by pedal 
pistons. These radiate with the pedals and are of 
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brass—projecting from a levelled panel and within 
easy reach of the player. The slightest touch with 
the tce of the foot is sufficient to operate the stop- 
knobs, and they also have the advantage of being 
easily seen, 

Che Pedal organ stops will have independent con- 
trol—by the pedal pistons—or if preferred they can 
be coupled to the Great organ thumb pistons. 

Che three balanced Swell pedals are centrally placed, 
from left to right control the Choir, Swell and 
Solo organs. 

Che octave couplers on each manual will work when 
ccupled to any other manual or pedal, and ‘ unison 
ofis’ are placed in the swell and Choir key-frame in 
form of tilting tablets. 

Che stop knobs are of solid ivory, working in ivory 
bushes, and will present a very handsome appearance. 
The Swell, Choir, and couplers will be grouped on the 
left of the player, and the Great, Solo and Pedal on 


and 


the right according to Mr. Lemare’s design. 
Ihe action of the organ will be tubular-pneumatic 
throughout, of similar type to that adopted by the 


builders in their organs in the Royal College of Organists 
Guildhall School of Music, London, and will give 
ant response whether the manuals are used singly 
or coupled. 

lhe wind will be produced by rotary blowers oper- 
ated by electric motors, which will supply wind to 
reservoirs placed in various positions in the organ. 

The wind-pressures will be as follows: 





Great organ Flue work, 4 in.; Reeds and large 


open Diapason, 8 in. 


Swell ,, .. Flue work, Oboe and Vox humana, 
4 in.; Reeds and diaphonic Dia- 
pason, 5 in. 

Choir “7 -- 41n, throughout. 

Solo 8 in. and 15 in. 

Pedal Flue work, 4 in. and 6 in. ; Reeds 
12 in, 


The pitch of the organ will be French normal, 522 
vibrations per at 60 Fahr. Three 
ditierent forms of undulating stops are to be provided, 
viz., two ranks of undulating flute stops (Unda Maris) 
and three ranks of orchestral string-toned stops being 
placed on the Choir, and two ranks of Dulciana quality 
on the Swell. 

The idea of the pedal-pistons is not new, Father 
Willis having years ago applied the principle to the organ 
in Wells Cathedral. We remember several ‘ mush- 
rooms’ standing over the pedal-board, in much the 
same position as those described above. They were 
removed by Messrs. Willis several years ago, when the 


second degrees 


console was put on the south side. After some ex- 
perience, they should prove lighter and more con- 
venient than the usual composition pedals. 


We have received from Mr. H. A. Wheeldon, organist 
of the Metropolitan Church, Toronto, an account of 


the reopening of the organ after its rebuilding and 
enlargement by the Karn Morris Co., Woodstock 
(Ont.). Mr. Wheeldon also mentions Messrs. C. S. 
& Frank Warren in connection with much excellent 
work in the instrument. The reopening took place 
on January 16, when a most interesting programme, 
in which many styles were represented, was given by 


Mr. Wheeldon, while Mrs. 
E. Bemrose 


Will Merry and 
contributed some vocal solos. 


Mr. Frank 
Mr. Wheel- 


don speaks of the organ as the best in Canada and 
equal to the best in England. 
On Sunday, February 19, the St. John’s College 


(Cambridge) Musical Society gave in the College Chapel 
an interesting selection from the works of J. 5. Bach. 
Included in the scheme were the motet ‘ Sing ye to the 
Lord,’ the cantata ‘ A stronghold sure,’ and the con- 
certo in E major for solo violin, string orchestra and 
organ. Mr. W. L, Raynes was at the organ and gave 


ES.—MARCH I, IgIt. 


two of the Choral Preludes by way of introduction, 
while Mr. Haydn Inwards was the solo violinist, 
The solos in the cantata were taken by the Chapel 
choristers, and by Messrs. Dunn, Thompson, Sharpe 
and Hunt. Dr. Cyril Rootham, organist of the College, 
conducted most ably. 


The Bach Choir made a departure from their usual 
custom on February 17 when they sang Bach’s ‘St, 
Matthew’ Passion at Westminster Abbey, where it 





had not been heard for several years. Under Dr, 
H. P. Allen’s enlightened direction the choir sang 
with musical insight and reverent feeling. The tenor 


solo music was sung by Mr. Gervase Elwes with his 
usual distinction ; the other soloists were Miss Rhoda 
von Glehn, Miss Dilys Jones, Mr. Campbell McInnes 
and Mr. Bertram Mills. The accompaniments were 
supplied by an orchestra, by Dr. W. H. Harris at the 
pianoforte, by Sir Frederick Bridge and Dr. W. G, 
\lcock at the organ. 


il 


ORGAN RECITALS. 
Mr. Paul Rochard, Hinckley Parish Church—Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor, J. S. Bach. 


Mr. H. Douglas, Congregational Church, Matlock— 
Fantasia, W. Wolstenholme. 
Mr. FE. H. Sidebottom, St. John the Divine, Brook- 


lands—Marche Solennelle, Borowshk?. 
Dr. Orlando Mansfield, Belgrave Church, Torquay— 


Festal March, Calkin. 


Mr. E. Harold Melling, United Methodist Church, 
Downham Market—Sonata No. 1, Jlendelssohn, 
Mr. A. E. Jones, Bolton Town Hall—Prelude and 
Fugue in E major, J. S. Bach. 

Mr. H. B. Derry, St. Cyprian’s, Brockley—Fantasia 
in F minor, 3ozart. 

Mr. W. Cary Bliss, St. Mary, Oatlands—Harmonies 


du Soir, Narg-Elert. 
Mr. R. Francis Lloyd, Sefton Park Church, Liverpool 
—Marche Triomphale, De Vilhac. 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Katharine Cree Church, E.C.— 
Sonata in E minor, Merkel. 
Mr. R. H. Turner, Portsmouth 
Prelvudium, Otto Dienel. 

Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe, St. Mary's, Walton-on-Thames 
—Priére et Berceuse, Gutlmant. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Deane, St. Mary’s, Johannesburg— 
Adagio, César Franck. 

Mr. Allan H. Brown, Westcliff 
Church—Fugue in C minor, Reubke. 

Mr. W. A. Roberts, St. Paul's, Prince’s Park, Liverpool 
—Organ concerto in A major, Handel. 


Parish Church—Fest 


United Methodist 


ORGANIST APPOINTMENTS. 


AND CHOIRMASTER 


Mr. P. Pickford, B.A., Scholar of Lincoln College 
Oxford, Organist and Choirmaster of Brackley 
Parish Church, and of Magdalen College School 
Brackley. 


Mr. John Stubbs, Organist and Choirmaster of Adling- 


ton Parish Church. 


Reviews. 


Old English Instruments of Music; their history and 
charac By Francis W. Galpin, M.A., F.L.S. 


[Methuen & Co.] 





The merest glance at this work is sufficient to show 
that it is one for which the average musician, and others 
interested in the literature of music, have long been 
looking. 

The fact that Mr. Galpin, one of thehighest authorities 
in this subject, has been induced to undertake the 
work completes our gratification, and at once removes 
any doubt as to its being a mere paste-and-scissors com- 
pilation. The illustrations, of which it full, are 
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EE 
most valuab le, for they are not stale reproductions 
from exam ples already existing in print, but are from 
actual instruments in Mr. Galpin’s own and other 
famous collections. 
author has cleared up a great deal of the mystery 
: of careless nomenclature, has hung 
ove sr this subject. The older writers, where they have 
mentioned musical instruments, have greatly confused 
the matter by calling different instruments by the 
same name, and even w riters of to-dav have not been 
guiltless of similar errors—as for example, when a 
piano-organ is called a ‘hurdy-gurdy,’ or a guitar 
defined (as it is in a recently published dictionary) as 
‘resembling a violin, but larger, and having six strings 

Quoting early records, Mr. Galpin fixes upon the 
cruit (crot, or rote) as the earliest instrument in use 
in the British Isles of which we have definite knowledge. 
At Berlin there exists the remnants of one, of extreme 
antiquity, sufficiently perfect to enable a modern 
model to be reconstructed, by which we see that it is 
an evolution of the lyre, and is identical with many 
pictorial and sculptured representations of a date 
contemporary with the period of its use. 

And in this matter Mr. Galpin scores a point. On 
a certain stone cross, of the eighth century, at Ullard, 
in Ireland, there is a famous carving of a figure playing 
what Bunting in his Ancient Music of Ireland, 1340, 
asserts is a harp, and the earliest representation 
of the instrument in Ireland. Moreover, it that 
of a harp lacking the forepillar. Bunting, upon this, 
evolves the pretty theory that the harp of his country 
has descended from the harp-like instruments of Egypt, 
these being a curved string-support, fixed to a hollow 
sounding-chamber 

Mr. Galpin’s personal inspection and his photograph 
from the actual stone monument are sufficient to 
prove that the so-called harp is merely a cruit. Bunt- 
ing’s woodcut and Mr. Galpin’s photograph may be, 
with advantage, compared in view of the fact that the 
ner’s wild theory in some quarters, religiously 


by reason 











is 


1s, 





» harp proper Mr. Galpin has much to say. 
is that + ‘fears it came from England, 
not that the English necessarily invented it; more 


probably they possessed it in common with the great 
Scandinavian tribes of Northern Europe.’ He further 
rts that vos eo was adopted in Ireland ‘ early in 
11th centu 

he g ittern and the guitar family have a full chapter, 
it is interesting to note that the mysterious 
rument to have been given by Queen Eliza- 
h to the Earl of Leicester, which Hawkins, Burney, 
even Carl Engel call ‘a violin,’ is proved by 
r. Galpin to be a gittern of the early 14th century. 
It is now at Warwick Castle, and it closely resembles 
n form one figured in a 1I4th-century MS., repro- 
1 in the book before 

needless 











rid 
Sald 


us. 
to say that 
les and the gitterns and cithrens 
ntury little similarity exists. 

The space devoted to the lute, in its infinite variety, 


* 


between these early 
of the 


ex- 
17th 








is not very large, but what is said is eminently interest 
ing, and there are some very charming examples photo- 


aphed. 

After an account of the psaltery and the dulcimer, 
Mr. Galpin tells us much that is new regarding the 
crowd, the rebec, and the viol, leading the way towards 
the violin, and incidentally to the trumpet marine, of 
which he gives a plate. In this we have an excellent 








portrait of the author, if we are not letting out a 
secret. 
It is common knowledge that the violin had, in 


England, to fight its way into favour. As late as the 


middle of the 17th century it was regarded as an 
instrument only suited to itinerant performers at 
country revels and tavern doors. It was more 


esteemed on the Continent, and this may have been 
from the superior workmanship of the Italian and 
French makers. After the Restoration, English 


makers and performers increased in skill, and we all 
know its later development. 

Clavichords, virginals, spinets, and harpsichords 
are instruments about which much has been written, 
and Mr. Galpin, not to traverse old ground, is some- 
what brief in his account of them. 

In regard to the flute, recorder, 
wind instruments he writes more fully. 
fact that the so-called German flute is of far greater 
antiquity than is generally supposed. It is here traced 
to India and China, where it has been in use from far- 
back ages. Nor does its introduction into England 
date merely from the Hanoverian succession, although 
its great use on the Continent during the early 18th 
century caused it to be brought more prominently 
into notice by the flock of German musicians who 
followed in the wake of Handel. 

The recorder, or English flute-a-bec 
evidence up to about 1730. 

The shawm, the pipe, the horn family, and organs 
are among the subjects treated, and the author has a 
great deal that is new to say about each. 

We have not the space to go more fully into the 
text of Mr. Galpin’s work. It stands as a monument 
of patient research, undisfigured by speculations that 
are not fully borne out by facts, and it will undoubt- 
edly become the text-book of this subject. 

An appendix, containing a great deal of useful 
matter, and a full index (for which all thanks be given) 
finish the book. 

So far praise ; one little grumble may follow. Why 
are not the plates numbered ? It is all very well in 
the text to refer to, say, Plate xxvii., but how is one to 
identify that or any other plate ? 


and other wood- 
It is a curious 


was mainly in 


In the Desert and in the Garden. A Lenten Cantata. 


By Ferris Tozer. 


Via Dolorosa. A Devotion. By E. Cuthbert Nunn. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 
Sir John Stainer, in his ‘ Crucifixion,’ enabled 


ordinary church choirs to give, in concise and reverent 
form, a musically descriptive account of the solemn 
events which are recalled at this season of the Church’s 
year. His work, no doubt suggested by Bach's 
mighty ‘ Passion Music,’ set a fashion which has been 
frequently imitated, and the cantatas named above 
are attempts to follow an excellent example, and to 
provide a devotional exercise limited as to time and 
difficulty. There are many good points in Dr. Tozer’s 


work, not the least being the inclusion of two well- 
known hymns to be sung by the congregation. The 
words are written and selected by Violet Craigie 
Halkett, who has accomplished the task with much 
success. 

In his ‘ Devotion,’ Mr. Cuthbert Nunn makes some 


demands upon the skill of the members of the choir, 
by reason of unusual progressions. His music has, 
however, many attractions, and his earnestness of 
purpose is evident. We mention No. 6 as one of 
the more satisfactory numbers of a somewhat unequal 


work. The canon, too, though a little forced, is in- 
genious, and introduced effectively. With one reser- 
vation, viz., the constant repetition of the word 
‘Consider’ by the Narrator, we think the libretto 
excellent. 
Soirée Japonaise. Op. 67. No. 4. Bergeronnette 
Op. No. 3. By Cyril Scott. 
[Elkin & Co.] 
Mr. Cyril Scott shows again, in the works named 
above, his power of making much out of little. His 


thematic material is slight, but the pieces flow smoothly 
and with constant interest on no other basis. 
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Marche Héroique. For-the organ. 
E. H. Lemare. 

Prelude and Angel's farewell (‘ Gerontius ’). 
A. Herbert Brewer. 

Voluntary in D minor. For the organ. 

William Walond ; 

John E. West. 


[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Mr. Lemare’s March is an excellent example of 
recital music, and abounds in effective rhythmical 
While it makes no special calls upon the 
performer's technique, it demands some readiness in 
piece 
seems to us to possess more strength than is usually 
found in the composer’s works, and we should welcome 
further similar examples from his ready and prolific 


devices. 


stop-changing and organ-management. The 


pen. 


Sir Edward Elgar’s beautiful music has received 
reverent treatment at the hands of Dr. Brewer, who 
has succeeded in presenting the numbers in the garb 


of what might almost have been original organ music, 


so well does the instrument interpret the mystic 
phrases. The skilful arrangement is certain of wide 


acceptance. 

Walond’s organ piece is worth preserving, and Mr. 
West’s edition is a praiseworthy attempt to present 
it in a form suitable to a modern instrument. The 
work consists of an Introduction and a movement 
of a fugal nature, in which many devices of mure 
or less interest are employed, and the result, when 
given upon an organ of adequate tonal resources, 
should be sufficient to ensure a measure of popularity. 
We welcome organ music set in this strenuous style, 
the more so in view of the prevalence of much that 
verges, to say the least, on the sentimental. 


The organ accompaniment of the Church Services. By 
H. W. Richards. 


London: Joseph Williams. 
I 


During a long experience of church music, we have 
from time to time made mental notes of things which 
to our mind should be included in such a book as that 
under review. Dr. Richards has evidently employed 
his powers of observation in much the same manner, 
but with the satisfactory result of their appearance in 
the shape of a compiled work. 

The subject has been carefully considered. After a 
well-written preface and introductory chapter, the 
necessary equipment of the organist as a ‘ player’ is 
made the medium of much excellent advice; and if 
thoroughly grasped, this section should do much to 
correct what we must call thoughtlessness on the part 
of many an organist. 

As to accompaniment 
covered, and anyone aspiring to become a church 
organist would do well to ‘ read, mark and learn’ the 
many points so well explained. Hymns, chants, ser- 
vices, anthems and the Communion Service are thor- 
oughly discussed, while examples of what not to do 
will be of at least equal value. The accompanimert of 
responses, extempore introduction to the anthem, and 
improvized voluntaries are considered, as well as the 
minor details of the organist’s work in accompanying 
is given in the art of transcribing 


much space is of course 


while valuable advice 
at sight the pianoforte edition of oratorios and similar 
works, as well as the use of the organ with the orchestra. 

We congratulate Dr. Richards in having so success- 
fully compressed the results of his wide experience 
into so readabl nd practical a volume, which is 


with every fitness dedicated to Sir George Martin. 


Phere is a misprint at the end of the second example 
on page 47, which of course would be readily seen, 
otherwise the book is singularly correct. 


Composed by 


Composed 
by Edward Elgar, and arranged for the organ by 


Composed by 
edited for the modern organ by 
Old English Organ Music,’ No. 36.) 





Composed by Granville Bantock. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Young Love. 


‘Young Love’ is an artistic setting of words written 
by William Blake. The accompaniment is often 4 
prominent and beautiful feature, and, although at 
first simply rhythmic and chordal, increases gradually 
in variety and interest. The vocal parts are wel] 
within ordinary compass, the highest treble note being 
F sharp and the lowest alto note B. Sometimes the 
vocal writing displays the composer’s tendency to 
write rather difficult arpeggois with a syllable to each 
note, but as a rule the music is easy. 


Reverie and Scherzo for the Organ. 
Gaston M. Dether. 
[J. Fischer & Bro., New York,] 
[Breitkopf & Hartel, London. ] 


Composed by 


Though unpretentious, the Reverie should prove 
effective as a quiet and delicate contrast to some 
stronger piece. The harmonies and general style, if 
somewhat conventional, possess some interest, and 
the piece would show off the flutes and other soft stops 
to advantage. 

The Scherzo is laid out on broader lines, and would tax 
the powers of many organists, by reason of the rapid 
alternation of manuals and the necessarily quick stop- 
changes. For a recital in a secular building it should 
be successful in exhibiting the capabilities of the in- 
strument and the technique of the performer. Allto- 
gether, it is worthy of a place in the répertoire of those 
desiring a ‘concert’ piece. 


Behold, O God, our Defender. 
forth, I am not worthy, Holy Lord. 
Composed by Charles Macpherson. 

[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 


Let my prayer be set 
Anthems, 


The first two of these anthems are models of sim- 
plicity and appropriateness, and, with the high mus- 
cianship which is always evident in Mr. Macpherson’s 
work, they should find a wide acceptance. The first 
is intended as an Introit, and the second for the Offer- 
tory, and each should fulfil its purpose admirably. 

The third example is set for boys’ voices (in three 
parts), and is included in Novello’s ‘ Chorister Series 
of Church Music.’ It would be acceptable in any 
case as an Introit, or for general use. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The New Choralism. By J. A. Rodgers. 
(London: J. Curwen & Sons.) 
The Choir Chant Book. By A. 
Pp. xii, + 51; Is. 6d. (London: 
Kelly.) 
How to write music in 


Pp. 17. 64. 


H. Mann, Mus. Doc. 
Charles H. 


short-hand. By Professor 


Taylor. With examples of Bach, Handel, Chopin, 
&c. Pp. 14. 6d. (London: William Reeves.) 
The pianoforte and its music. By Henry Edward 
Krehbiel. Pp. ix. + 314. $1.25. (New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

he story of the carol (‘Music Story Series By 
Edmondstoune Duncan. Pp. xi. 53. 6d. 
net. (London: The Walter Scott Publishing Co. ; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Modern tendencies and old standards in musical art. 
By J. Alfred Johnstone. Pp. 244. 6s. (London: 
William Reeves ; Melbourne: Allan & Co.) 

By J. Fuller Maitland (‘ The New Library of 
Pp. vii. + 263. 7s. 6d. net. (London: 


’ 
-. gas S. 


) 


Brahms. 
Music ’). 
Methuen.) 
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Correspondence. 


ROYALTY AGREEMENTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Srr,—The article in your issue of February 1, on 
Royalty Agreements and the Society of British Com- 
posers, raises a question of such importance to com- 
posers that I am taking the liberty of making these 
few remarks in answer. 

I agree with the writer of the article that the ques- 
tion can hardly be settled by a Bill. ‘It is not so 
much a matter of copyright as a matter of contract’ : 
put I cannot agree with his censorship of the Bill as 
laid before Lord Gorell’s Committee. Although the 
substance of it may have been a matter of opinion, 
there was no fault to be found with the draftsmanship. 

Your correspondent asks several pertinent questions 
at the end of his article. From these questions it is 
evident that he has not followed the action that the 
Society of Authors has taken with a view to assisting 
those composers who are members of the Society to 
obtain a fair reward for their labours and a just control 
of their property. 

His first question is as follows: 

‘If the composer retains his copyright, who 
will be entitled to sue for infringements of the 
right. Can a licensee sue or take criminal proceed- 
ings while the composer retains the copyright ? ’ 

This question is practically answered by Clause 12 
of the draft agreement which was settled by the Copy- 
right Sub-Committee of the Society of Authors at the 
beginning of last year, which runs as follows : 

‘If either party has reasonable cause for be- 
lieving that the copyright in the said composition 
has been infringed, he or they shall give immediate 
notice to the other party. If the composer takes 
proceedings in respect of the infringement and if 
the publishers desire to be joined in the action, 
they may give written notice to the composer to 
that effect, and on an undertaking on their part 
to pay an equal share in the entire costs of the 
litigation the composer shall join them as parties. 
In such case the composer shall diligently prosecute 
the action, but shall retain control of the pro- 
ceedings, and may make any reasonable settle- 
ment with the defendants in the interests of 
composer and publisher, and the damages, if any, 
recovered shall be firstly applied in payment of 
costs, and if there is any surplus shall be divided 
equally between composer and publisher. If the 
composer, after the infringement has come to his 
notice, refuses or neglects to take proceedings in 
respect thereof, the publishers shall be entitled to 
take proceedings, and on giving the composer a 
sufficient and reasonable indemnity against 
liability for costs, shall be entitled to use the 
composer’s name as a party to such proceedings 
and may make any reasonable settlement in the 
interest of composer and publisher, and the 
damages, if any, recovered shall be firstly applied 
in payment of costs, and if there is any surplus 
shall be divided in the proportion of one-third to 
the composer and two-thirds to the publishers.’ 


This Clause will also answer Question 2, which runs 
as follows: 


‘If not, will the composer undertake 
when called upon by the licensee to do so. And 
if he will not give that undertaking, how is the 
licensee to protect himself against infringements, 
and pirates ?’ 


to sue 


In answer to Question which runs as follows: 
‘If the composer does give the undertaking and 


afterwards royalties, will the lia- 


assigns his 


bility on that undertaking bind the assignee of 


4 





the royalties? If not, how is the licensee to pro- 

tect himself against infringements, and pirates ?’ 
the personality of an agreement. of this kind is per- 
sonal to the publisher, but it is not personal to ths 
composer in the same sense, for if the agreement deal- 
with work which has already been done by the come 
poser it would then become equally binding upon his 
personal representatives. 

Question 4 is also answered by Clause 12, already 
quoted. For the sake of clearness, it may be as well 
to quote the question: 

‘ Who is to bear the costs of any legal proceedings 
for the protection of a copyright, having regard 
to the fact that at any moment for various reasons 
a licence may come to an end ?’ 

Question 5 is as follows: ; 

‘Would the conversion of the business of a 
firm of publishers into a limited company, or the 
amalgamation of two or more firms into one 
partnership or company, with a view to improving 
the financial position of all of them, be such an 
assignment as would involve the cancellation of 
all the licences held by all of them ?’ 


The answer to this must depend upon the exact 
wording of any contract, but it seems to me quite 
clear that no composer would be fool enough to take 
his work away if a change in the partnership was likely 
to be of benefit to the parties concerned. To advise 
those publishers who read the Musical Times how to 
protect themselves legally on a point of this kind, is 
not the province of this letter; surely they are fully 
aware from their constant business practice how to 
protect themselves. It is easy to suggest a clause to 
cover such a remote contingency. 

It is not my intention to answer Question 6, which 
runs as follows : 

‘If the object of the composers is merely to 
protect their royalties as against fraudulent or 
impecunious assignees, what will they do with the 
capital value of the publication, which will revert 
to them as an “ unearned increment ’’ whenever 
a licence for any reason comes to an end ?’ 

The question is not practical, nor do we agree with 
the statement that the increment is unearned. The 
composer has a right to sell the profits that spring from 
the publication of his work, except those which, per- 
haps, for business reasons, he may choose to pay to 
others. There is no unearned increment. 

The 7th question refers to a business in which there 
is only one member. This is a rare occurrence nowa- 
days, and it seems hardly necessary to deal with it. 
It is a great mistake, in dealing with general issues, 
to answer a question dealing with a particular limitation. 

It is a satisfaction to see that a paper like the Musical 
Times is dealing seriously with the matter of agreement, 
even though, perhaps, the contributor fails to grasp 
its full importance to composers. 

Unfortunately, for; many years, in fact for many 
generations, the composer has suffered from his ignor- 
ance of market values and copyright limitations, and 
want of combination, while the publisher has gained 
by his extensive knowledge of business values and by 
his being able to deal with each composer separately. 
—I beg to remain, yours, &c., 

G. HERBERT THRING. 

TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

S1r,—The attention of the Council of the Society 
of British Composers has been called to an article in 
this month’s issue of the Musical Times, entitled 
‘Royalty Agreements.’ 

As the article deals with controversial matters which 
are at present sub judice, the Council declines to discuss 
it.—Yours faithfully, 


H. C. DE LAFONTAINE, 


WILLIAM WALLACE, 
vary Secretaries. 


Joint Ho» 
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NATIONALITY OF 


THE 


FOLK-SONGS. 


TO EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Sir,—Mr. James A. Browne's letter under the above 
title must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Forsooth, 
whether 





the argument as to the nationality of an air, 

English, Irish, or Scotch, is ‘very stupid’! Dr. 
Ex says that ‘ the popular tunes of 
I cotland and Ireland have their 

















own broadly racial characteristics,’ and he adds that 
the finest melodies of each race, bear upon them un- 
mistakabk s of their ¢ Were I to say that 
1 folk-music ‘ is, on the whole, the finest that exists,’ 

it might be put down to my patriotic leanings, but this 
statement is due to Dr. Walker, who also tells us that 
f sheer beauty of melody the works of Mozart 
hubert. and the Irish folk-composers form a triad 
that is unchallenged in the whole range of the art.’ 
(gain, Mr. Browne states that the songs of Ophelia 
‘were entirely traditional until about the end of the 


18th century, when Mr. Linley took them down as they 








were sung by Miss Fi and Dr. Arnold noted them 

from the singing of Miss Jordan.’ This statement is 

at variance with facts. One of Ophelia’s folk-songs 

was set by two distinguished Elizabethan composers, 

namely, by Giles Farnaby, Mus. Bac., about the year 

s90, and by John Mundy, Mus. Doc., about the year 
} } 


15905 both of which are to Dé 


Virginal Book. 


found in the Fitzwilliam 


May I remind Mr. Browne that the fact of the airs 
being taken down in England or Wales or Scot!and 
or Ireland does not altogether obscure their original 





provenance, and the diligent student of folk-music will 


soon recognize the racial characteristics of the air even 











in a varied ‘ k¢ jately, a number of old Irish 
MS. songs and ballads in the Irish language have the 
names of the tunes added, and tl we have a clue, 

in addition to Yours hfully 

W. H. GraTTAN FLoop. 
THE STUDY OF RHYTHM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 

DIF It is evide that D Yorke Trotter fails to 
isp the ‘inwardness’ of Greek rhythmical theory 





as much as I fail to understar 

















1 his reference to ‘ the 
fallacy of the division of motion.’ I have nowhere 
found any attempt to divide abstract ‘motion’ in 
Greek theory; on the contrary, Aristoxenus is very 
explicit in stating that rhythm cannot exist without 
ome material, wl sé d (as in music), bodily 
movement isin the dance), or speech (as in poetry), 
through which it can act And rhythm consists of 
the d } the tin pied by one of these materials, 
by means of arsis and thesis. The combination of 
arsis and thesis forms a foot, or measure, and the 
combination of several feet form a rhythm. All 
music must have hythmical basis, though the 
composer may obscure t rs nd thesis occasionally 
for a definite object. ; 

I do not understand Dr. Yorke Trotter’s allusion 
to ‘ pauses.” A pause ymate) serves to break the 
rhythmical flow. Does Dr. Trotter propose to break 
up Beethoven's beautiful rhythm by placing a pause 
at the end of every measure? If this is to be the 
result of Greek theory, then, like him, I would have 
none of it! ours f ] 

C. F. ABppy WILLIAMS. 
PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


¢,— Will you kindly give me 
reference to the interesting paper 
deals of music-teaching’ re 


i little space to make 
‘New ideas and 
Professor Niecks at 








ad by 





the recent Edinburgh Conference of the Incorporated 

Society of Musicians and reported in your February 
ue? Professor Niecks’s observations on the tech- 

nique of pianoforte-playing, as promulgated 





TIMES.—Ma4rcH I, IogIt. 


Steinhausen and Breithaupt, were particularly inter. 
esting. It is true that Breithaupt pleads for a 
nique more in accordance with natural physiologic 
conditions, and as a pupil of his I would like to 
testimony to his success in obtaining this object. 

As Professor Niecks pointed out, finger and wrist 
gymnastics were formerly the beginning and end of 
the technique of pianoforte-playing. In Breithaupt's 
I 





technique the upper arms and shoulders are the su 
pliers of energy, the forearms and hands merely thy 


conductors of it. It is not strictly the case tha 
Breithaupt sets aside finger work. What he urges 
is that ‘all active isolated fingering—.e., all finger 


spreading, over-stretching, clutching, pawing without 
participation of the weight of hand or arm, with stiff 
wrist or forearm—must be abandoned.’ As_ the 
foundation of pianoforte-technique, Breithaupt pleads 
for the free, elastic, natural rhythmic movement of the 
combined playing-organs (shoulders, arms, hands 
fingers). 

3y this change in technique important advantages 
are gained, It not only places greater possibilities, in 
a strictly musical sense, within the reach of the musi 
cian, but it also is a complete prevention of the muscular 
fatigue and pain that give so much trouble to pianists 
who pursue the prevailing method of ‘ finger and wrist 
technique. The fatigue and pain arise mainly from 
the tightening and cramping of the muscles of the 
hand and forearm involved in the old system. For 
this system of rigid muscle substitute the technique 
urged by Breithaupt, and all risk of the players 
trouble disappears. 

An instance of this has come within my own ex- 
perience. A young lady friend of mine, who had for 
years pursued pianoforte playing on the old system 
with considerable success, was, two and a half years ago 
seized by severe fatigue and pain in the muscles of the 
left forearm. Amongst others she consulted a leading 
Edinburgh physician, but nothing could be done, and 
ultimately she had entirely to abandon playing 
Getting to learn of the Breithaupt technique, she took 
a three-months’ course of instruction in that method 
and is now able to play with the greatest ease 














without the slightest pain or fatigue, even tho 
practising three or four hours a day. Imagine 
triend’s delight at thus being able to resume he! 


favourite pastime !—I am, Xc., 
BREITHAUPT PUPIL. 
Edinburgh. 
A CHANT BY GOSS. 


EDITOR 


TO THE OF * THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


DEAR Sir,—In the Musical Times for July, 19 
page 457, in your article on ‘Great Composers and 
Chants,’ there is the following statement: 
arranged a double chant in F sharp minor from a sub- 
ject by Jeremiah Clark, the origin of which is not at 
present traceable. Not having seen. this point 
cleared up in the AMJusical Times since the article in 
question appeared, I venture now to do so for you. 
The chant in question, which, I take it, is No. 194 
in the Westminster Abbey Chant Book, is evidently 
adapted from Clarke’s hymn tune ‘ King’s Norton 
No. 226, in Dr. Wesley's ‘ European Psalmist.’—Believe 
me, yours faithfully, 


* Goss 


(Rev.) T. P. LEveErTT. 


CRITICISM 


THE EDITOR OF 


OF MENDELSSOHN. 


TO ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Srr,—Lovers of the gracious and delicious strains 
of Mendelssohn at his best have been bearing in much 
patience, for years now, a constantly growing load. 
But the silence of one at least of these breaks down 
beneath the proverbial last straw, as embodied in several 


ontinuca o: page 182.) 
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(Continued from page 170.) 

of the most recent of the sneering allusions made by 
more than one critic, in more than one paper or maga- 
zine, to that master. With such writers, the name 
that stands for something like the nadir of achieve- 
ment (1 speak of quality) in musical composition—the 
name to be pitched on as a foil to that of either of the 
acknowledged giants—seems to be that of the com- 
poser of the music to the ‘ Midsummer night’s Dream ’ 

of the Pianoforte trio in D minor—of ‘ Hear ye 
Israel’ and the Sanctus in ‘ Elijah,’ of at least two 
truly noble Organ sonatas, and so much else of equal 
beauty. 

What, exactly, is the idea—one would like to learn 
of some critics, in making a point, not only of never 
giving necessary mention to Mendelssohn without a 
sneer, but of going out of their way to drag in his name 
for the purpose of bestowing that sneer? Is it that 
their distaste for him, alone among the greater com- 
posers, demands the relief of these little ebullitions ? 

or is it merely that it is less trouble to shoot at that 


ever-handy target than to select a fresh one ?—I am 
Sir, yours faithfully 
4. Forp. 


Hampstead Heath. 


Obituary. 


We regret to have to record the following deaths 


HENRY Joun TscnuDI Broapwoop, head of the 
firm of John Broadwood & Sons. He was born in 
1852, and was educated at Eton and Cambridge He 


invented the barless steel 
twenty years ago. 

AuGuUstUS HAYTER WALKER, Mus. Doc. 
who died at Cambridge on February 13 

ELIZABETH RoBINsSON, who died at 
Cheshire, on February 12 She was known as a pianist 
of exceptional gifts. 

WILHELM BERGER, at Jena. Ile was born of German 
parents at Boston, U.S.A., on August 9 Since 
1903 he had held the post of conductor of the Meiningen 
Court orchestra, formerly held by Hans von Bilow 
and Fritz Steinbach. He was well known as a com- 
poser of symphonies, smaller orchestral works, choral 
compositions, songs and pianoforte pieces, including an 
excellent Sonata in B major. 
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WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, the well-known American 
pianist, at Chicago, fifty-seven years of age. 


THE ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


[he following works have been promised for per- 
formance during the coming Grand Opera Season at 
Covent Garden 


FRENCH. 
CARMEN Bizet 
FAUST Gounod 
LOUISE er a Charpentier 
PELLEAS ET MELISANDI Debussy 
ROMEO ET |ULIETTE Gounod 
SAMSON ET DALILA Saint-Saéns 
PHAIS Massenet 

ITALIAN, 
AIDA ' wie Verdi 
Ix BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA Rossini 
BoHEME on - Puccini 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA Mascagni 


Puccini 
Délibes 
Donizetti 
Puccini 
Puccini 
Leoncavallo 


LA FANCIULLA DEL WEs1 
LAKME ae oa 
Lucia D1 LAMMERMOOR 
MADAMA BUTTERFLY 
MANON LESCAUT.. 
PAGLIACCI.. 
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Verdi 
Bellini 
Erlanger 
Puccini 
Verdi 
Meyerbeer 
Franchetti 


RIGOLETTO 

SONNAMBULA 

TESS 

Tosca 

TRAVIATA 

Git UGoNoTTI 

GERMANIA ne wv ois 
The season will open on April 22, and continue 
until July 29. 


*‘PELLEAS AND MELISANDE.’ 
By ARNOLD SCHONBERG. 
(FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT.) 


This time in writing of ‘ Pelléas’ there will be no 
question of Debussy. The musical expression of the 
now familiar story is not exhausted by one version— 
in fact, one might wish that every capable composer 
would give his interpretation of this poem, as Heine 
said that every poet should write a‘ Faust.” A second 
composer of unusual ability has taken Pelléas as 
pretext for a symphonic poem. 

Arnold Schénberg is now thirty-six years of age 
and is still unknown to Grove. He is the composer 
of several groups of Lieder, two String quartets, 
and of more important works—a ‘ Kammer sinfonie,’ a 
sextet for string instruments, ‘ Verklarte Nacht’ 
(after Dehinel), and the present work Pelléas and 
Mélisande.’ Most of these compositions have scarcely 
been performed outside Vienna, where each in turn 
has received a welcome ‘de scandale.’ This is the 
best of signs, as Vienna has accorded the same reception 
to all its great musicians during the last hundred 
years, from Beethoven to Mahler. Schonberg had 
no difficulty in gaining the support of men who are 
both artists and musicians, such as Prof. Arnold Rosé 
and Oscar Fried, who have worked for Schénberg by 
playing his works. 

Fried conducted ‘ Pelléas’ at a recent concert of 
the ‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde’ for the first 
time in Berlin. It is Op. 5, but, as it is preceded 
only by lieder, ranks among the larger works as 
Op. 1. It is written for the usual orchestra with 
quadruple wood-wind, eight horns, and the rest in 
proportion. It lasts fifty minutes. The work is 
divided roughly according to the play, and one may 
recognize the figures of Pelléas, Mélisande, Goland, and 
Yaiold; and also certain scenes—in the forest, at 
the fountain, at the window, in the ‘ souterrains,’ the 
final love-scene, and the death of Mélisande. 

Of Schénberg’s musical skill it is difficult for me 
to speak without exaggeration. To those who are 
not accustomed to hear music, his scores seem mon- 
strous. But really they are complicated only in 
appearance. In performance the style is perfectly 
clear. Perhaps the principal characteristic of this 
style, and musically its greatest novelty, lies in the 
masterly modelling of the part-writing. Apparently 
each part is absolutely independent of the others. 
It is in their interweaving that Schdnberg’s extra 
ordinary sense of the value of line combinations 1s 
realized. The art with which each part is put into 
relief is consummate. Schdnberg has discovered a 
new meaning in counterpoint which makes, with that 
of Strauss, the only musical development of this art 
since Wagner. The strength of it lies in the certainty 
in the handling of the themes. Even his farthest- 
sought effects—such as the trombone glissando in 
Pelléas—are got in the simplest possible way, and 
never interrupt or attract attention from the general 
movement of the music. At the same time the work 
stands large and distinct to the last detail, a sign that 
Schénberg’s invention is strong enough to include 
unity of impression. The wonderful colour which 
Schénberg obtains through the interweaving ol 
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melodies will take quite as long to get into people’s 
heads as have the styles of Strauss and Debussy. 


It is easy to recognize the master in the strength of | 


his material, from the great Pelléas theme to the 
Jightest arabesque in ‘ Verklarte Nacht.’ And there 
is only one judgment possible on the certitude and 
supplen: ss with which he carries his harmonic scheme 
forward. His harmonic style is without any trace 
of mannerism. 

[his appreciation has no pretence of being a full 
examination of Schénberg’s music. In many respects 
it is imperfect. It was written eight or nine years 
yo, and by now Schénberg should have a much 
greater grasp of his means. It fails, as did the early 
works of Strauss, in cohesion between the various 
seems, therefore, too long. Then 
Schénberg has some orchestral problems to solve. 
His extremely contrapuntal style should later vield 
wonderful orchestral effect. It must be admitted that 
Pelléas’ suffers from inexperience in this respect. 
Meanwhile be it said that for the first time in German 
music can we see past Strauss. Schdnberg’s is the 
first path that leads anywhere forward, and we may 
confidently hope he will take us into as interesting 
places as his great predecessor. 


jivisions, and 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 
The papers by Professor Niecks on ‘ New Ideas and 
Ideals of Music Teaching ’ and by Mr. Charles Manners 
on ‘ National Opera,’ read at the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, were reported in our last issue. The remaining 
papers were ‘Spanish Music’ by the Rev. H. Carte 
le Lafontaine, and ‘ Musical Festivals, their history, 
purpose, and prospects,’ by Mr. J. A. Rodgers. 


SPANISH MUSIC. 


Mr. de Lafontaine briefly described a few charac- 
teristics of Spain and the Spanish people, and went 
on to consider, as representative of the great church 
School of music which existed in Spain, principally 
in the 16th century, the composers Morales, Guerrero, 
Cabezon, and Victoria. He gave the following par- 
ticulars : Cristoforo Morales was born in the beginning 
of the 16th century, and held posts at the Papal 
Chapel, at Toledo Cathedral, and in the service of the 
Duke of Arcos. The deeply religious trend of his 
character found expression in the composition of 
Masses, Magnificats, and Motetts. For nearly three 
hundred and fifty years works of his have been annually 
performed in the place for which he designed them— 
the Papal Chapel at Rome. Francisco Guerrero, 
1528-1599, a pupil of Morales, was occupied at the 
Cathedral of Seville for the greater portion of his 
life. At the age of sixty he made a journey to the 
Holy Land. An enormous number of his composi- 
tions have been lost. Antonio Cabezon, 1510-1566, 
was, it is said, blind almost from birth. He wrote 


an instruction book for the organ and a treatise on | 


composition, the latter supposed to have contained 
the first piece of music ever written for string quartet. 
Cabezon’s ‘ Diferencias’ are considered to have 
anticipated Byrd’s ‘ Variations,’ which are usually 
looked upon as the oldest examples of the form. 
Tomas Luis de Victoria, born 1540, lived for many 
years at Rome, and probably had considerable influence 
on Palestrina. His creative style was the strongest 
in Spanish characteristics, and at the same time the 
most individual. The publication by Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Harte! of a complete edition of his works was begun 
in 1901 and is still proceeding. Portions of the 
music of these four composers and their School, Mr. 
de Lafontaine said, could be heard at Westminster 
Cathedral. Dealing with gipsies and their music, 
the lecturer quoted, with approval, the following 
opinion of a Spanish writer, Rafael Salillas: ‘It 


must be conceded that the gipsy has no music of his 
own, no music that is essentially peculiar to his race, 
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not even a song or a dance that can be called entirely 
his own. His songs partake of the influence of the 
peoples to whom he adapts himself.’ The dance 
music of Spain, the lecturer said, was infinite in variety 
and could lay claim to great antiquity. He then 
entered into a long and interesting discussion of the 
various types of dance to be found in each of the 
different provinces of Spain, and described the ‘ Zar- 
zuela,’ which, next to the bull-fight, was undoubtedly 
the most popular form of entertainment in Spain 
to-day. It was, he said, practically an opera-bouffe, 
usually in one act, with any number of scenes and 
tableaux, lasting about one hour. Mr. de Lafontaine 
concluded with a review of the present state of creative 
and executive musical art in Spain. 


MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


Mr. Rodgers concentrated his attention upon the 
great provincial triennial music-meetings, because he 
proposed ‘to deduce from the past their influence 
upon the Art of Music, creative and executive, and to 
survey their position and possibilities.’ The Three 
Choirs Festival, he said, claimed pride of seniority, 
as it dated from 1724. It passed through a critical 
period about 1874, when the Dean and Chapter refused 
an offer of £10,000 to the Cathedral Restoration 
Fund on the condition that the Festivals were stopped ; 
but the dark days passed, and the Three Choirs Fese 
tival, under its present progressive directors, occupied 
a high place among musical gatherings. The Bir- 
mingham Festivals, Mr. Rodgers said, originated in 
1768, with a musical entertainment established by 
the Hospital Board, which consisted entirely of ‘ Music 
by Mr. Handel,’ including ‘ The Messiah,’ which for 
many years was the mainstay of the gathering. Since 
1784 the Festivals had been held triennially, save 
only in 1793. From the first they had been profitable, 
and the production of new works was and had always 
been a feature. The Norwich Festivals owed their 
origin in 1824 to Mr. R. M. Bacon, Editor of the 
Norwich Mercury. Their record was told in the 
‘History of the Norwich Festival,’ by Robin Legge 
and Walter Hansell. There was a saying in Norwich— 
‘If Birmingham has had its Mendelssohn, we also 
have had our Spohr.’ 1839 was still called ‘ Spohr’s 
year.’ The primary policy of the Committee was now 
declared to be ‘ Art and not Charity.’ Mr. Rodgers 
dealt more briefly with the younger festivals at Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Cardiff, and elsewhere, and pro- 
ceeded to draw his general conclusions. With refer- 
ence to the connection of music and charity Mr. 
Rodgers pointed out that the keenness in making a 
large profit might necessitate the lowering of the 
artistic standard, as manifested in the retention of 
hackneyed works; but that he saw little difference 
in this respect between the Charity Festivals such 
as Birmingham and Leeds, and the ‘ free’ festivals like 
Sheffield and Cardiff, each of which saw the need 
of a profit, be it for a hospital or for a bank account. 
Dealing with the changes of popular taste, Mr. Rodgers 
said: ‘One hundred years ago the Italian operatic 
aria, the florid vocal show-piece, such as ‘‘ Cease your 
funning,’’ with variations, flute fantasies composed 
by the executant himself, popular ballads such as 
“‘ Black-eyed Susan,” select airs by precocious choir 
boys, and songs composed and sung by local pro- 
fessors found a place in the festival programmes. 
Nowadays ‘“‘snippets’”’ are frowned at; operatic 
selections are almost exclusively Wagnerian, and even 
then are mainly confined to entire acts, or, at least, 
to self-contained scenes. The digestive capacity of 
festival audiences fifty years ago was hardier than 
in our time. What do you think of this for a festival 
programme (Birmingham 1861)? ‘‘ Messiah,’’ ‘‘ Sam- 
son,’’ ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus,”’ “‘ Elijah,”’ ‘‘ The Creation,” 
Hummel’s “ Alma Virgo,”’ part of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
and Beethoven’s Mass in D.’ 

‘We should do honour,’ he added, ‘ to those far-seeing 


{spirits who enlarged the literature of our Art by the 
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commissioning of new works, and who imported into 


the country noble compositions and distinguished 
musicians whose coming furnished a stimulus and 
model to our native musical workers.’ Mr. Rodgers 


then called attention to the printed list, distributed 
among the audience, of 476 original works and first 
performances in English produced with British festi- 
vals in the last 160 years. He admitted that as a rule 
novelties did not pay, but held that it was none the 
less incumbent upon Festival Committees to produce 
them, and said \ festival is the proper place for 
the introduction of a new work. At a great festival 
there are assembled just the people best qualified to 
judge the merits of a fresh composition. The leading 
critics the most prominent professional 
musicians are there, and if the work chance to be 
the fortune of the work, and the reputation 
(though not necessarily the fortune) of the composer 
made Festival conditions, too, are favourable 
for the presentment of new compositions ; ore hestra 
chorus and soloists are presumably the best available. 
An Elijah,” a ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,”” an 
“Everyman,” an ‘Omar Khayyam,” a “ Veil,” 
counterbalance a hundred failures.’ 
With regard to finance Mr. Rodgers attributed the 
prevalent falling profits and actual losses in part to 


and many of 
good 


ire 


the high prices of admission. Many choral society 
performances, he said, fell but little short of festival 
standard ‘One can hear the London Symphony 


Orchestra under Nikisch for a shilling, or a great 
provincial choral society and orchestra under Richter, 
Stanford, or Wood for half acrown. Small wonder, 
then, that the serial-ticket buyer looks askance at 
paying five, six, or guineas for a set of eight 
tickets for a festival when he can get such splendid 
local music at far proportionate cost. rhe 
remedy for this must lie in the cheapening of the 


seven 


less 


cost of triennial festivals.’ Mr. Rodgers did not, 
however, recommend economy in the engaging of 
orchestras. 

The ideal festival committee, he said, should be a 


business men of 
artistic equipment leavening of practical 
musicians holding progressive views Their festival 
every concert, include some entirely new 
either originally composed or receiving a first 
England. The latest developments 
in musical art and form should be 
welcomed and, if their intent and quality merit it— 
be given adequate production. Linked with the 
festival there should be operatic performances, not of 


permanent body of enlightened 


with a 


should, at 
work 
performance in 
and utterances 





standard, but of neglected or the most interesting 
new works, or such as are not ordinarily accessible 
in the provinces. Attention might be given to that 
languishing branch of the art, Chamber music, which 
at only one British festival—if we except the Musical 
League that of Hereford, is officially recognized. 
This ideal committee in the intervals between the 
triennial festivals should busy itself with, so to spe ak 
applying the teaching of the festival labouring to 
establish permanent orchestras, founding, if possible 
schemes of municipal opera, and persuading philistine 
itv councils that musi is worthy and deserving 
2 recipient of municipal aid and encouragement as 
are the sister arts of r tinting and sculpture.’ 

Dr. Bunnett, Dr. Coward, Dr. A. H. Mann, Mr. S. 
Midgley, and Lieut. Miller (Chairman) took part in the 
f uing discussion. 

On January 31 a lecture on ‘ Modern Composers ’ 
was delivered by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull at Hudders- 
field. Pianoforte pieces by Rebikoff and Scriabine were 
played by Miss Edith Gledhill and Mr. Haydn Sandwell, 
and songs by Strauss were sung by Mr. Edgar Firth. 
Messrs. Sandwell, Lewis Eagland, and W. Singleton 
played organ pieces by Reubke, Max Reger, and 


jonnet Che Cobbett Prize Phantasy Trio of Mr. J. 
Friskin was also given. 
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THE MUSICIANS’ COMPANY. 

A very interesting function in connection with the 
Company took place at the Stationers’ Hall on January 
24. At the dinner which preceded an entertainment 
given in the large hall, it was announced that thy 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone), who was present 
had been made an honorary freeman of the Company. 
His Lordship, whose interest in music is generally 
known to be keen, accepted the honour with muci 
appreciation and warmth. The Master (Mr. Alfred H 
Littleton) thanked Lord Alverstone for his eloquent 
speech, and alluded to the powers which appertained 
to the Musicians’ Company in the olden days, and 
went on to say: 


I was dreaming of our Company the other night, 
| dreamt that all our old powers had come back to 
us: all teachers of music, all singers, all players, 
in fact every musician in this country was 
more under the control of the Worshipful Con pany 
of Musicians. We had promptly forbidden th 
manufacture or importation of all kinds of gramo- 
phones, of mechanical piano players, and all other 
instruments of torture. We regulated the size of 
orchestras, especially in regard to brass and instru- 
ments of percussion: in fact all musical outrages 
were stopped except on very rare occasions, 
largely augmented fees had to be paid. Even the 


once 


when 


great schools were amenable to our laws and 
regulations. We had just received a letter from th 


distinguished Principal of the Royal Academy cf 
Music, who had recently returned from a triumphal 
progress through the musical capitals of Europe. 
In this letter he said that although he himself was 
in no in favour of the proposition, he was 
obliged to send it on to us for our consideration. 
Some of his students demanded permission to give 
a performance of ‘Salome ’—and the young i 
who was going to undertake the principal part, 
who was just sixteen years of age, and had therefor 
plenty of experience of this kind of thing, declared 
that it was quite impossible to do justice to th: 
part unless she were allowed to have the head of 
the Prophet; and as she particularly wished that 


sense 





the head to be used should be a real one, she would 
preter the head of one of the chief protessors ol 
singing at a certain rival School, who had dared 


to insinuate that she was not good-looking enough for 
Comedy Opera, which she knew was really her line. 
rhe court after careful discussion replied with an 
emphatic negative. They told the Principal of the 
School that if the students wished to perforn 
an opera, they must select one by an English com- 
poser, preferably one of his own; but if this wer 
not possible, they might choose another, provided its 
composer was not less than twenty-one years of age. 

About this same time the Company had nearly 
concluded negotiations with the Corporation of 
the City of London in regard to the Guildhall School 
of Music. It was already decided that the School 
should in future be entirely independent 
should be carried on without any regard to 
mercial considerations. The great point was 
in future nothing later than Beethoven should be 
taught or played in the School, in order that the 
student should not try to run with the morbid 
and discordant sounds of ultra-modern music before 
he had learned to walk in company with the sublime 
melody and harmony of the older masters. It was 
admitted that this course might lead to a reduction 
of the number of students, and that the income ol 











com- 


that 


the School might be considerably reduced ; but 
this would be made good from the Corporation 
funds—and if these funds proved insufficient, the 


Company would forego a portion of their fees 
payable by the School. What fabulous amounts 0! 
good work the Worshipful Company of Musicians 


might do, if we were only able to collect these fees! 
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Mr. Littleton went on to say that: 


During the last few years we have been able to 
entertain our friends with good music at our occa- 
sional meetings. We have been able to render 
some slight service to other City Companies, and 
we shall always be ready to help when called upon. 
We have been fortunate in inducing distinguished 
musicians to write important pieces of music for 
us. It has been our privilege to encourage young 
composers by giving prizes for works in various 
branches of the art, and we have been instrumental 
in founding a number of scholarships at the Guildhall 
School, some of the holders of which will, we hope, 
one day take high positions. This evening I am 
taking the liberty of setting before you a little enter- 
tainment, on somewhat different lines from those 
we are generally accustomed to. With the very 
kind help of my friend, Mr. Cecil Sharp, and some 
of his pupils, we are going to ask you to listen to 
some folk-songs, and to see some Morris dances. 
I am very much indebted to Mr. Sharp for the great 
trouble he has taken in preparing this entertainment 
for us. I need not tell you that he is an expert, 
that he knows more of the subject than anyone 
living, that he has gone to original sources for all 
these songs and dances, and in fact rescued many 
of them from oblivion. Quite recently Mr. Sharp 
has made some fresh discoveries, some of which 
will be presented to you to-night; and many you 
will find quite new and of the greatest interest. I 
should like to call your special attention to one 
item in this programme, and that is some dancing 
by Mr. W. Kimber, who is one of Mr. Sharp’s original 
sources. Mr. Kimber, I am told, is by profession 
a bricklayer, and still continues actively to adorn 
that profession. When I had the pleasure of seeing 
him dance, he gave me the impression of nothing 
less than a Greek statue, and I think you will 
agree that his grace and movements are absolutely 
classic. a‘ 
Later in the evening a large company of guests 

assembled in the great hall to witness the display of 
folk-dances under the direction of Mr. Cecil Sharp. 
The programme included fifteen Morris dances, five 
Country dances, including ‘ Jenny pluck pears’ and 
‘New Bo-Peep or Pickadilla’ (from the ‘ English 
Dancing Master,’ 1650), and ‘29th of May’ (trom 
‘The Dancing Master,’ 1686), and, most notably, a/| 
Long-Sword dance from Kirkby Malzeard. Miss Mattie 
Kay and Mr. Fred Hudson also sang some folk-songs. 
The whole entertainment was greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. 


INTERPRETATION IN SONG. 


The subject of Mr. Plunket Greene’s third lecture on 
Interpretation in Song, which was delivered at the 
#olian Hall on February 3, was the making of pro- 
grammes, a branch of singer’s art on which too little 
thought is usually expended. Its vital importance, 
he said, lay in the two conflicting attitudes towards 
music which the lecturer discovered in the British 
public. He did not for a moment believe that the 
public had no taste: personal experience had con- 
vinced him that there was in most people an instinctive 
gift of discernment and a real faculty for appreciating 
the best. Song, on the other hand, was the public’s 
staple food, and whatever the singer chose to offer 
was accepted without question in blind reliance on 
his judgment. Here the public made a serious mis- 
take. For, in spite of the boundless field of choice 
presented by native songs only, the average British 
singer did not exercise his judgment at all; but for 
economic reasons, commercially sound if artistically 
deplorable, he exploited the ‘royalty ballad’ to the 
detriment of his art and the confusion of the public. 

At this point Mr. Plunket Greene gave free play to 
his fancy, and analysed the different types of popular 

D 


organ obbligato. 


audience. 


of Interpretation 


on ‘ The part played by Music 


ballad with incisive humour. He laid bare the feeble 
triviality of the drawing-room love song and the mock 
; sentimentality of the ‘angel-song’ with 
He exposed the folly of the ‘ beef- 
fed Britisher’’ who seeks within the limits of a ballad 
to reproduce the atmosphere of the East, and he 


religious 


expounded the simple ‘local-colour’ scheme which 
enables the least-gifted composer to make the course 
of Pat and Molly’s love run smooth. 


His criticisms 
were as amusing as they were true, and delighted the 
With the aid of a specimen programme, 
the lecturer indicated the main points which the 
conscientious singer must bear in mind. Sustained 
interest on the part of the audience could only be 
secured by variety in language, composer, key, rhythm, 
and style of technique. Above all, the emotional 
tension must be constantly varied to avoid the fatigue 
which springs from unbroken strain ; and, the sérious 
songs being done with, each programme should con- 
clude with folk-songs or simple, strophic songs of more 
modern origin. These imposed a heavy tax on the 
singer, but (as Mr. Greene’s illustrations proved) could 
be listened to with effortless interest. 


We regret that owing to difficulties arising out of 
are compelled to hold over 
reports on Dr. H. W. Richards’s paper on Organ 
Accompaniments, and Mr. Walter W. Cobbett’s 
recently read paper on British Chamber Music. 

Scholarships have been awarded at Trinity College 
of Music for the year ending December, 1911, to the 
following candidates: Hazel Giles (violin), Constance 
E. Martin (violin), Florence C. Mills (singing), Briana 
Prager (pianoforte), Grace M. Retzbach (elocution), 
Robert A. Strong (singing and elocution), Harold A. 
Wood (pianoforte and organ). Free tuition for one 
year has been awarded to the following: Harry 
Gardner (flute), Sydney Laubach (violoncello), Leonard 
H. Shaw (violoncello), and Kathleen C. Thompson. 
A special scholarship for local exhibitioners has been 
awarded to Aileen V. Butler. 

Owing to an illness, which we are glad tohear is not 
serious, Dr. Cowen was medically advised not to con- 
duct the performance of his cantata, ‘ The Veil,’ that 
had been arranged to take place on February 21 at 
Queen’s Hall with the Cardiff Festival Choir. The 
performance was therefore postponed. 

The first soirée ever held by the Royal Choral Society 
took place with great success at the Albert Hall on 
February 15. Sir Frederick Bridge presided over the 
600 guests, and musical fare was provided by Mr. 
Morgan Kingston and the Alexandra Glee Singers. 

The acting Archdeacon of Calcutta Cathedral, the 
Rev. Dr. Cogan, recently entertained the organist, 
Mr. Ernest Slater, and a party consisting of the Lord 
Bishop, canons and members of the vestry of the 


the printers’ strike, we 


Cathedral at the United Service Club to celebrate the 


25th anniversary of Mr. Slater’s tenure of the post of 


organist and choirmaster at the Cathedral. 


The fifth international Pianoforte and Music Trades 
Exhibition will be held at the Royal Agricultural Hall 


on August 14 to 19. 


The Thomas Threlfall Scholarship for organ playing 


at the Royal Academy of Music will be open for com- 


petition in April. 
one years of age and must first pass an examination in 


general education. 


Candidates must be under twenty- 


Mr. Tobias Matthay lectured on ‘ The Principles 
’ at a meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association held at Messrs. Broadwood’s Rooms on 
February 18. 

Mr. George 
London Schools 


will lecture for the 
Dramatic Association 
and Drama in Educa- 
Bream's Buildings, 


Shaw 
and 


Bernard 
Musical 


tion’ at the Birkbeck College, 
Chancery Lane, on March 28. 
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MISS MARIE BREMA’S OPERA SEASON. 
TWO NEW FOREIGN OPERAS. 


To the gratification of a large number of the opera- 
loving public, Miss Marie Brema, on January 26, began 
another season at the Savoy Theatre. On this occa- 
sion she abandoned her delightful reproductions of 
old masterpieces in favour of two entirely new works 
composed in the present day. These pieces, both of 
them short, and dealing with well-contrasted subjects, 
were written by M. Emanuel Moor, the Hungarian 
musician, some of whose chamber compositions have 
been heard in London. The first piece, entitled 
* Wedding bells,’ the words by L. V. Ferro, was based 
on a Swiss story. It told of an unfortunate state of 
affairs by which a young hunter had promised to marry 
one sister, while in reality his affections are given to 
her elder sister. The confession of mutual regard for 
her, made while preparations are in progress for the 
marriage to the other sister, forms the subject-matter 
of one act, while in the second the difficulties are 
finally settled by a convenient fire, in which the real 
lovers are allowed to perish. The chief features of 
the music are the duet between the unacknowledged 
lovers and some of the pastoral passages that accom- 
pany the doings of the village maidens. The demand 
for dramatic writing made by the final sacrifice to the 
flames is scarcely met in a manner that shows great 
command of resource. Miss Brema as the elder sister 
brought the extensive range of her art to bear with 
beneficial results to the music, and Mr. Spencer Thomas 
as the Lover revealed characteristics of voice and 
bearing that justify high aspirations for his future. 
The second piece had an historical basis, since it dealt 
with the celebrated Madame Pompadour, operatically 
termed ‘La Pompadour.’ Her influence secures for a 
young noble all the advancement he seeks in vain at 
other quarters. The trifling story provided an excuse 
for some pretty stage pictures of commendable his- 
torical accuracy, and on the composer’s part for a 
series of tuneful musical numbers, in which the minuet 
measure seemed to predominate. Miss Brema was 
Madame Pompadour, Mr. Francis Braun a gallant 
object of her interest, and Miss Gladys Honey, the 
betrothed, for whose sake the moth seeks the candle. 
As usual, the chorus was well drilled in its work, and 
at all points the benefit of Miss Brema’s gifts as a 
producer were apparent. An excellent orchestra was 
conducted by Mr. Frank Bridge. As an interlude, a 
terpsichorean effort designed by Miss Brema and 
styled ‘A water dance’ was performed. There were 
six representations of the bill, but it is clear that the 
public look to Miss Brema for rather more substantial 
work than these particular productions represented. 
For the old operas as she gives them there is a greater 
demand. 


THE PALLADIUM. 


The operatic monologues delivered by Miss Edith 
Walker were succeeded by a fortnight of something 
nearer to real opera, in which a whole Beecham com- 
pany took part. For a week the ‘turn’ consisted of 
an excerpt from the second act of Tannhauser, with 
full chorus and scenery. The audience were evidently 
interested, although no inkling of the plot was given 
them, and moreover it was some time before they 


could discover what language was being sung. How- 
ever, the mounting was gorgeous. During the second 
week a resumé of ‘Carmen’ from the Toreador’s song 


to the end was enacted, the scene being the Inn of the 
second act adjacent to the Ring of the fourth act. 
This was more varied, dramatic and intelligible than 
the ‘ Tannhauser’ selection. In both cases well-known 
artists took the principal parts, and Mr. Emil Kreuz 
conducted energetically. The season terminated pre- 
maturely. It is hoped that this will not be an end 
even temporarily, of ‘ high-class at the halls’ 


Ol nusic 





for the possibilities of such ventures have by no means 
been fully tested. 
On Sunday, January 29, a crowded and enthusiastic 


| audience listened to Elgar’s Violin concerto, played by 


Herr Kreisler and the London Symphony Orchestra, 
under Sefior Arbos. 


LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. 


The energy displayed by this Society is remarkable. 
On February 15 the programme performed at the 
Queen’s Hall was entirely by Beethoven. The overture 
to ‘Coriolan’ was the first item. This was followed 
by an excellent performance of Beethoven's seventh 
Symphony in A, which was obviously greatly enjoyed 
by the large audience assembled. 

“But the most notable feature of the programme was 
the great Mass in D, which, we believe, has not been 
performed by a London choir for many years. This 
physically arduous and difficult work was attacked 
most creditably by Mr. Fagge’s experienced and well- 
trained choralists. No doubt a greater familiarity 
with the music would enable them to sing with even 
greater plasticity and a deeper emotional expression. 
But it is not likely that the Society will be disposed to 
perform very often this exhibition of Beethoven's 
genius and, we may add, disregard of the limitations 
of human vocal capacity. The soloists were Miss 
Perceval Allen, Miss Gwladys Roberts, Mr. James 
Hay, and Mr. Robert Radford—a fine quartet. As 
usual, the London Symphony Orchestra, led by Mr. 
Arthur Payne, co-operated, and Mr. Arthur Fagge 
conducted. 


CHOIR. 


This Northumbrian Select Choir, of about fifty 
voices, paid a visit to London on February 4, and gave 
a concert in the ZZolian Hall. Mr. McConnell-Wood is 
well known in his district as a capable choir-trainer. 
His resources justify the use of the word ‘select,’ for 
they certainly possess capital voices. The attack was 
good and the execution generally was finished. They 
have something yet to acquire in unity of tone-colour 
and fine rhythmic accent. The programme included 
Mrs. Meredith’s ‘Requiem on the death of Queen 
Victoria,’ and her ‘Sursum Corda.’ Both works dis- 
play the lady’s gifts as a composer, and they were 
performed with conscientious care. A performance of 
Elgar’s fine part-song, ‘Weary wind of the West,’ 
showed off the Choir to advantage, although in our 
opinion it was taken much too slowly, and therefore 
suffered rhythmically. The soloists were Miss Phyllis 
Lett, Miss Victorien Hopper, Miss Lillie Chipp, Mr. 
Maurice Pearce, Mr. Arthur Hopper, Mr. G. Parkington 
(violoncello), and Mr. McConnell-Wood conducted. 
The concert was one of the longest that has been given 
in London for some years. 


MR. McCONNELL-WOOD’'S 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fourth concert of the present season was given 
on February 9. The long symphonic suite ‘Sche- 
herazade,’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff, was the first item. 
It did not make a great impression. The thematic 
material is not sufficiently interesting to justify the 
length of the work. Mr. Moriz Rosenthal played 
Chopin’s E minor Pianoforte concerto, a ‘ Humoresque 
et Fugato sur un theme de Johann Strauss,’ with his 
usual ability, and Miss Maggie Teyte contributed some 
French songs. Three orchestral pieces, Tableau musi- 
cale ‘Baba Yaga,’ Légende ‘Le lac enchanté,’ and 
‘Deux Chants populaires russes,’ all by Liadoff, were 
performed for the first time in England. Dr. Chessin 
conducted. He did not seem completely ‘at home 
with the orchestra. 
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LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ was performed at the | 
concert given on January 30. For this purpose the | 
choir of the Halle concerts was imported from Man- | 
chester. All six sections of the work were given, but | trijogy ‘The Song of Hiawatha,’ given by this Society 
some necessary cuts were made. Bach did not intend | ynder Sir Frederick Bridge at the Albert Hall on 
that all the sections of the oratorio should be heard | February 2, does not call for much comment. Their 
at one sitting, and for this reason it cannot be said | spirited and picturesque reading of the choral parts 
that the work as a whole makes a very desirable concert | has been heard before more than once, and its charac- 


—_—— 


London Concerts. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
The performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s complete 


programme. : 
most delightful music. The choir showed excellent 


training. There was no conspicuously fine resonance, 
but the execution was rhythmic and often very ex- 
pressive. ; 

Marie Stuart, Miss Edna Barker, Mr. John Coates, and 
Mr. Campbell McInnes. 
Mr. C. M. Fogg was at the organ. 
trained by Mr. R. H. Wilson. 

At the concert given by this orchestra at Queen’s 
Hall, on February 12, Mr. Frank Bridge’s symphonic 
poem ‘Isabella’ was played under the composer’s 
direction. It is based on Keats’s ‘ Isabella, or the Pot 
of Bazil,’ and illustrates the story in broad outline: 
a richly coloured opening section tells of two fervid 


lovers ; a realistic middle section introduces a malign | 


influence and depicts a catastrophe ; and a final section 
expresses regret. The value of the composition lies 
chiefly in the abstract virtues of its workmanship and 
its attractiveness as orchestral writing. The remainder 
of the programme, conducted by Dr. Richter, included 
Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, and the less familiar ‘ Love 
scene’ and Scherzo from Berlioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet. 
Miss Tina Lerner played Chopin’s F minor Pianoforte 
concerto. 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


With Madame Melba announced as soloist, a crowded | 


audience was ensured for the concert given at Queen’s 
Hall on February 14. Her programme consisted of 
‘Dove sono’ from ‘ Figaro’ and the Mad Scene from 
Ambroise Thomas’s ‘Hamlet.’ There is no need to 
describe the manner in which Madame Melba sang 
these pieces. Of course there were ‘ encores.’ 


phony, which has served as a stepping-stone to Mr. 
Landon Ronald’s reputation as a conductor. He again 


gave a brilliant interpretation which emphasized the | 


buoyant rather than the morbid side of the music. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of Dvorak’s 
‘Carneval’’ Overture and Strauss’s ‘Don Juan.’ 


QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


An interesting concert was given on February 4, 
under Sir Henry Wood. The purely orchestral 
numbers were Grieg’s ‘Lyrische suite,’ Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 29 in A, and Arensky’s Variations 
ona Theme of Tchaikovsky. Mr. Emil Sauer played 
Beethoven’s fourth Pianoforte concerto. 


The inclusion of Wagner’s Symphony in the pro- | 


gramme of the concert given on February 18 served to 
satisfy curiosity rather than musical tastes. It was 
last performed in this country at a London Symphony 


Concert conducted by Mr. Henschel on November 29, | 


1888. The resemblance to Beethoven is in places 


striking, and there are glimpses of the idiom we} 


have learned to associate with Wagner. Much of the 
music is devoid of the character that defines it as of 
the highest class, but it is always interesting and 
fluent. One has to remember that it was composed 
when Wagner was nineteen years of age. The remain- 
ing items of the programme were Schumann’s A minor 
Pianoforte concerto, played with great lucidity by 
Herr Moriz Rosenthal, a Gluck-Mottl Suite and 
Humperdinck’s ‘Dream-Pantomime ’ from Hansel und 
Gretel.’ 


But it contains some of the composer's | teristics were intensified on this occasion. 


Dr. Richter conducted, and | 
The choir was | 


>| 


The | 
chief orchestral number was Tchaikovsky’s fifth Sym- | 


The solo 
| music was efficiently sung by Miss Amy Evans, Mr. 
| Morgan Kingston and Mr. William Higley. 


The soloists were Miss Gleeson-White, Miss | 


PATRON'S FUND CONCERT. 


| . 
The following programme of new works was brought 

forward at the orchestral concert given at Queen’s Hall 

|on January 23: 

| Prelude, ‘ Thalatta’ ‘ 

{‘ The Owl’ 1 

\‘ Outward bound’ f 

Tone-poem, ‘ Astarte Syriaca’ 

Contralto solo, ‘ La belle dame 
sans merci’ 

Miniature Suite 


Mr. Harrison’s rapidly maturing style and technique 
caused his work to leave the best impression. He does 
not betray the struggle for true expression which could 
| be watched in some of the other works. ‘ Thalatta’ is 

founded upon a ‘ North Sea’ poem by Heine, which 
jit illustrates with great effectiveness. Mr. White’s 
tone-poem, intended as a musical commentary on a 
sonnet of Rossetti, suffered from diffuseness and in- 
definiteness, but gave glimpses of inherent ability. 
The songs, which were interpreted by Mr. Evelyn 
Wood and Miss Dilys Jones, were of good quality, as 
was also the suite by Mr. Dutton. Brahms'’s Violin 
concerto was performed with Miss Dorothy de Vin as 
soloist and Sir Charles Stanford as conductor. The 
remainder of the works were conducted by their 
composers. The players were the London Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Julius Harrison 
Charles A. Rudall 
Felix H. White 


Songs 


George Dyson 
Henry G. Dutton 


An interesting event occurred on January 24, when 
the Brighton Festival Chorus, under Mr. Joseph 
| Sainton, came to Queen’s Hall to give a concert to 
benefit the Prince Francis of Teck Memorial Fund 
in aid of the Middlesex Hospital, and sang Verdi's 
highly dramatic and now rarely heard ‘ Requiem.’ 
| An excellent performance did credit to all concerned. 
| The soloists were Miss Alys Bateman, Miss Hannah 


| Jones, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. Edmund Burke. 

| 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave a 
concert at Queen’s Hall on January 25, under the 
| capable direction of Mr. Arthur W. Payne. Beethoven’s 
‘Leonora ’ Overture (No. 3) was the most important of 
| the independent orchestral pieces, and the high level of 
its interpretation showed that proportionate care had 
| been given to its preparation. Chopin’s E minor 
| Pianoforte concerto was played by Mr. Ernest Schelling, 
|and songs were given by Miss Ruth Vincent. 


| 


An attractive programme was chosen by the Stock 
| Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society for their 
concert at Queen’s Hall on February 3, given under 
the direction of Mr. Allen Gill (orchestral) and Mr. 
Munro Davison (choral). A sparkling performance 
|of Dr. Cowen’s overture ‘The Butterfly’s Ball’ was 
|conducted by Mr. Gill in the absence, through indis- 
position, of the composer. The programme also in- 
|cluded Mr. MacCunn’s ‘Ship o’ the Fiend’ and M. 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Phaeton.’ The male-voice choir sang 
|a selection of part-songs creditably. 
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Miss Kimpton’s second orchestral concert for young 
people, given at Steinway Hall on February 4, was 
another success. The works played were Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Italian Symphony,’ the first movement of Beethoven’s 
C minor Pianoforte concerto, with Mr. Herbert Fryer 
as soloist, and Schubert’s ‘ Rosamunde’ Overture. 
As a useful preface Miss Emily Daymond gave some 
remarks upon the form and thematic material of the 
music to be heard. Songs were given by Mr. Harry 
Alexander, and Miss Kimpton conducted. 


M. KREISLER’S CONCERTS. 


At the concert given at Queen’s Hall on February 7 
the chief features were the three concertos for violin 
and orchestra, namely No. 4 in D major (Mozart), 
B minor (Elgar), and that in D, Op. 35 (Tchaikovsky). 
M. Kreisler played all three works with great finish. 
The Elgar Concerto was received with much warmth. 
This result was achieved not only by the soloist, but 
by the highly-finished playing of the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Undoubtedly the most vital thing in London concert- 
giving during the last few weeks has been the per- 
formance of chamber music. Trio, quartet and quintet 
parties have appeared in such frequent succession 
that we can do little more than summarize their 


activities. 
rhe Classical Concert Society gave concerts at Bech- 
stein Hall on January 25, February 1, 8 and 15. On 


each occasion solo and concerted instrumental playing 
divided the chief erest. At the first Mr. Fleury 
flute), Mr. Frank Bridge (viola) and Mr. D, F. Tovey 
pianoforte) played Beethoven's Serenade in D. At 
} Beethoven's B flat Pianoforte trio was 
Motto, Mr. Ivor James and 
At the third, Messrs. Maurice 
Percy Such were associated 





1e second 
played by Miss Marie 
Mr. Leonard Borwick. 
Sons, Frank Bridge and 
in Beethoven's String trio in G (Op. 9, No, 1), and 
Mr. D. F. Tovey replaced Mr. Bridge for the per- 
formance of Brahms’s C minor Pianoforte trio. Mr. 
his exceptional gifts as a solo player 
with Bach’s ‘Chaconne.’ On February 15, the execu- 
tants were the English Quartet, and the programme 
included the fourth performance of César Franck’s 
Pianoforte quintet in London within one month. 

The Strings Club gave one of their ‘ open’ concerts 
at Steinway Hall on January 28, and performed 
Dohnanyi’s Pianoforte quintet in C minor. The usual 
string players, led by Mr. Alfred Gibson, were joined 
by Mrs. Alfred Hobday. 

The difficult question, Which is the finest existing 
quartet party ? was probably settled in many English 
minds by the visit of the Rosé Quartet from Vienna, 
consisting of Messrs. Rosé, Fischer, Ruzitska and 
Buxbaum. Ata Broadwood Concert, given at AZolian 
Hall on February 2, they played quartets by Brahms 
(A minor), Haydn (F) and Beethoven (E flat, Op. 127). 
At another Broadwood Concert, on Fe bruary 9, they. 
played quartets by Mozart and Haydn, and were 
joined by Misses Patience and Maud Lucas in Brahms’s 
Sextet for strings in 5B flat, Op. 18. They also gave 
two concerts at Messrs. Broadwood’s rooms on 
February 4 and &, with programmes that included 


Sons showed 


3rahms’s F minor Quintet (pianist, Mr. Richard 
Epstein) and Clarinet Quintet (with Mr. Charles 
Draper). 

[he newly-associated Henkel Pianoforte Quartet 


gave their second concert at Steinway Hall on February 
with a programme in which M. d’Indy’s A major 
Quartet, Op. 7, was the most interesting feature, in 
anticipation rather than in realization. 
The Walenn Quartet were heard in quartets by 
Brahms, Hurlstone (the prize‘ Phantasy ’) and Haydn 
at olian Hall on February 7. On the following 


day the Wessely Quartet gave, in conjunction with 
Mr. York Bowen, a striking performance of César 
Franck’s Pianoforte quintet. 

Miss Ethel Barns’s pleasant Suite for pianoforte, 
violin and violoncello was again brought forward 
at a Barns-Phillips concert at Bechstein Hall op 
February 7. 

On February 9, when the Rosé Quartet made their 
last appearance, the superb Brussels Quartet challenged 
comparison with them in a programme, given at 
Bechstein Hall, that included M. Maurice Ravel’s 
fascinating Quartet in F major. 

The Alfred Roth Chamber Trio made their first 
appearance at Steinway Hall on February 14, and 
carried out an interesting programme. On the same 
evening the Sevcik Quartet gave their only concert 
this season at Bechstein Hall. They played Glazounof’s 
Quartet in A minor, Dvorak’s Pianoforte quartet 
Op. 87, and Schubert’s Quintet, Op. 163. The pianist 
was Mile. Ella Spravka, and the second violoncellist 
Miss Audrey Chapman. 

Those who know Mr. Holbrooke’s music had to be 
disappointed at the omission, because of ‘ insufficient 
rehearsal,’ of his new Clarinet quintet from the pro- 
gramme of his concert at Steinway Hall on February 17. 
The quintet ‘ Diabolique’ was substituted. Strauss’s 
Quartet in C minor was also in the programme, which 
was admirably carried out by Messrs. Sammons, Petre 
Waldo Warner, Warwick Evans and the concert- 
giver. 

The London Trio gave an admirable interpretation 
of Beethoven’s Trio in D major, Op. 70, at olian 
Hall on February 20. Grieg’s A minor Sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello was played by Madame 
Goodwin and Mr. Whitehouse, and solos were given by 
Mr. Simonetti (violinist) and Mr. John Savile (vocalist). 


VOCAL RECITALS, 


Mr. Murray Davey gave a ‘recital of his musical 
impressions of some beautiful poems in the English and 
French languages,’ at the Little Theatre, on January 26. 
The majority of the poems chosen were French, and in 
these Mr. Davey was at his best as a composer. As 
a singer he was excellent throughout. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt chose a programme that was 
mostly familiar for her recital at Bechstein Hall on 
January 26, which was for the greater part a welcome 
strengthening of previous impressions. Miss Paula 
Hegner accompanied. A further recital was given by 
Miss Gerhardt at Queen’s Hall on February 8, with 
great success. 

Miss Gwladys Edwards, an Australian soprano, 
made a successful London début at Zolian Hall on 
January 31, revealing a voice of considerable attraction. 

An interesting concert was given at Steinway Hall, 
on February 2, by Miss d’Auvergne Upcher (contralto) 
assisted by Mr. J. Harry Irvine (reciter).. The former 
sang a well-chosen selection of songs with agreeable 
vocal tone and expression. 

Mr. Alfred de Manby (baritone) and Mr. Gwilym 
Wigley (tenor) sang operatic excerpts at Bechstein 
Hall on February 7. 

The Grand Ballad Concert given by Madame Clara 
Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford at the Albert Hall 
on February 8 naturally drew a large audience. Madame 
Butt’s list of songs included a new one, ‘ Thanksgiving, 
by Dr. Cowen. The concert-givers were assisted by 


Miss Ada Forrest, Mr. Ben Davies, Signor Alessandro: 


Certani (violin) and Mr. W. H. Squire (violoncello). 
On the same day Miss May Williamson gave an ex- 
cellent recital at Steinway Hall, with a well-chosen 
programme. 

Mr. George Henschel’s distinguished style gave great 
pleasure to a large audience at Bechstein Hall on 
February 11. Ballads by Loewe occupied a prominent 
place in an entirely German programme. On the same 
day Mr. Paul Reimers gave a recital at Z£olian Hall. 
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Miss Geraldine and Mr. Frederick Dillon, South African 
yocalists, gave a recital at Bechstein Hall on 
February 15. . 

Signor Enrico Tiberio achieved considerable success 
in making his first appearance in England as a tenor 
yocalist at Bechstein Hall on February 16. Mr. Tait- 
Knight’s recital on the same day served to reveal a 
baritone voice of excellent possibilities. 


PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 

M. de Pachmann gave a characteristic recital before 
a large audience at Queen’s Hall on January 25, and 
gave his first performance in London, _we were told, of 
Chopin’s B minor Sonata. His playing was again a 
reminder of what it had been in past years. 

Mr. Harold Samuel, the accompanist, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at AZolian Hall on January 26, with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E (Op. 109) as the chief number. 
On the same day Mr. William Murdoch, an Australian 
pianist, made his first appearance in London at Bech- 
stein Hall, and earned great admiration for his musical 
gifts and technical ability. 
~ M. Godowsky introduced into his programme at 
Bechstein Hall on January 28 a Sonata of his own 
composition. It was, as expected, a work of great 
brilliance, technical elaboration, and difficulty. He 
also played Beethoven's ‘ Thirty-two Variations’ and 
pieces by Brahms and Chopin. 

Mr. Ernest Schelling also came forward as a com- 
poser, in giving a recital at Queen’s Hall on January 31, 
and interpreted his highly interesting and cleverly 
worked-out Variations in F sharp minor, dedicated to 
his master, Paderewski. Throughout the programme, 
which included Brahms’s Op. 117, and the Capriccio, 
Op. 116, and also a group of Chopin pieces, his playing 
was, as usual, of distinguished quality. 

Miss Clara Blackburne gave a recital at Bechstein 
Hall on February 2, with the assistance of the New 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Landon Ronald. 
The chief works played were Concertos in C minor by 
Mozart and E flat (‘ The Emperor’) by Beethoven. 

Miss Adela Verne, after an absence of several years’ 
duration from the London concert platform, reappeared 
on February 10, giving a recital at Bechstein Hall. 
Her playing was as distinguished as ever. 


Considerable progress was indicated by the singing 
of the St. Margaret’s Musical Society, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Jocelyn Perkins, at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hallon January 26. The chief choral numbers 
were Elgar’s Suite ‘ From the Bavarian Highlands,’ of 
which an attractive reading was given, and MacCunn’s 
‘The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ which was performed 
with spirit. The concert version of German’s ‘A 
Princess of Kensington’ was also in the programme. 
The soloists were Miss Mabel Todd and Mr, Frederick 
Norcup. 


A ‘ Burns Night’ concert given at the Albert Hall on 
January 28 was a great success. The soloists were 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Ada Crossley, and a host 
of others, and a part of the programme was undertaken 
by the band of the Scots Guards, under Mr. F. W. 
Wood, and the pipers of the Scottish Clans Association 
of London, 


The Spring Festival Concert of the London 
Sunday School Choir took place at the Albert Hall on 
February 11, in the presence of a large audience. Mr. 
William Whiteman conducted a choir of the usual 
enormous dimensions in a programme that included 
a selection from Maunder’s cantata, ‘ Olivet to Calvary,’ 
‘Fixed in His everlasting seat’ from Handel’s ‘ Sam- 
son,’ ‘No shadows yonder,’ from Gaul's ‘ The Holy 
City,’ the anthems, ‘ Awake up, my glory’ (Barnby) 
and ‘ Most glorious Lord of life’ (West), and several 
part-songs. The singing was precise and agreeable in 
tone. Mr. Wesley Hammet conducted the orchestra in 


independent numbers, and solos were sung by Madame 
Ada Crossley and Mr. Plunket Greene. Mr. Horace G. 
Holmes accompanied at the organ and Mrs. Mary 
Layton at the pianoforte. 


On February 20 a novel feature of musical interest 
was included in the programme at the Hippodrome. 
It consisted of the singing of part-songs by a small 
choir from the village of Wognum, in North Holland, 
conducted by the Mayor, Herr Jacob Kwast. The 
tone and expression were excellent, and a high state of 
cultivation was indicated. 


Suburban Concerts. 


The East Finchley and Muswell Hill Musical Society 
opened their ninth season with a concert at the 
Atheneum, Muswell Hill, on January 25, when 
Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Fleet’ and ‘The Revenge’ 
were given, together with Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Death 
of Minnehaha.’ he soloists were Mr. Cynlais Gibbs, 
Miss Carrie Tubb and Mr. Thorpe Bates. Mr. George 
R. Ceiley conducted. 


‘The Woman of Samaria’ (Sterndale Bennett) was 
performed by the St. Paul’s Choral Society, East Molesey, 
in the church on February 1. The soloists were Miss 
Ada Tunks, Miss Lily Gover, Mr. Sydney Clark and 
Mr. T. Powley. Mr. H. Gresham was the organist 
and Mr. P. Macdonald conducted. 


An enjoyable concert was given by the string or- 
chestra of the Croydon Conservatoire of music in the 
Large Public Hall on February 3. The instrumental 
numbers were chosen from the works of Fuchs, Bach, 
Purcell, N. Sokolow and Tchaikovsky, and were excel- 
lently played under the direction of Mr. W. H. Reed. 
Songs were given by Miss Dorothea Webb and a violin 
solo by Miss Hilda M. B. Sellars. 


On February 4, Mr. Julius Harrison made his first 
public appearance as conductor of the Dulwich Phil- 
harmonic Society, and directed an excellent perform- 
ance of Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend.’ He appeared 
to be in every way well qualitied for his new post, as 
he exercised an easy command over his forces and 
obtained good results. The soloists were Miss Leah 
Felissa, Miss Effie Martyn, Mr. Harold Wilde and 
Mr. Thorpe Bates. The orchestra played Beethoven's 
first Symphony creditably. 


A creditable performance of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘ Hiawatha ’ was given by the Crystal Palace Orchestral 
Society, assisted by the Crystal Palace Choir, on 
February 11, under the direction of Mr. Walter W. 
Hedgcock. The soloists were Miss Esta d’Argo, Mr. 
Gwilym Richards and Mr. Julien Henry. 


The Lavender Hill Choral and Orchestral Society 
gave a highly creditable performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise’ at Wandsworth Town Hall on 
February 15, under the capable direction of Mr. George 
Lane. Both choir and orchestra carried out their 
duties in a highly efficient manner. The vocal soloists 
were Miss Maud Willby, Miss Janet Cook, Mr. Ernest 
Penfold and Mr. Reginald Davis, and in the miscellaneous 
section solos were given by Master Frank Lane (violin) 
and Miss Ethel Davis (harp). 


On February 17 the Ealing Philharmonic Society 
gave a successful performance of Sullivan's ‘ The 
Golden Legend’ under the direction of Mr. Victor 


Williams. The soloists were Miss Elaine Birch, Miss 
Mildred Evans, Mr. Gwynne Davies and Mr. Lhorpe 
Bates. 
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Music in the Provinces. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ) 
BELFAST. 
The third concert of the Philharmonic Society’s 


season took place on February 10. The orchestra dis- 
tinguished itself by a really good performance of 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished Symphony.’ This was followed 
by the magnificent motet of J. S. Bach for double 
choir, ‘Sing ye to the Lord.’ Only those who have 
inner experience can appreciate the labour of the 
training of a large, totally amateur choir in such a 
work, and how they deserve to be congratulated on 
a really great performance. The motet takes nearly 
twenty minutes to perform, and yet at its last chord 
there was scarcely a distinguishable fall in tone. To 
Dr. Koeller is due the credit of this truly remarkable 
success. 

The solo singers were Madame Blanche Marchesi 
and Mr. Walter Hyde, and Miss Norah Drewett con- 
tributed several pianoforte solos. 


The choir also sang Debussy’s part-song ‘Cold | 


winter! Villain that thou art,’ 
besides accompanying a duet from Gounod’s ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ and several songs, concluded an excellent 
concert with ‘ Finlandia,’ by Sibelius. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


and the orchestra, | 


— 


to eighty performers. Mr. A. J. Cotton, the able 
conductor, submitted a programme of a high standard 
for a Saturday Night Popular Concert, which included 
Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony and Mozart’s 
Serenade for strings, in G. The performance, if not 
flawless, was exceedingly praiseworthy. The vocalist 
was Mr. H. Parker, bass of Lichfield Cathedral. 

Sir Henry Wood conducted the sixth orchestra} 
concert of the Birmingham Philharmonic Society at 
the Town Hall, February 15, the whole programme 
being devoted to excerpts from Wagner. The vocalist 
was Madame Gleeson-White, who took the place of 
Miss Edith Evans, the latter being prevented from 
keeping her engagement. 


BRISTOL. 

The Bristol Temperance Choral Society gave on 
January 30 their thirteenth annual concert before a 
large audience. Under the competent direction of 
Mr. F. Stone, J. L. Hatton’s ‘ Robin Hood’ and Roland 
Revell’s ‘ Outlaw’s wooing ’ were performed, the soloists 
being Miss Towena Thomas, Mr. J. S. Perry (Wells 
Cathedral), Mr. J. W. Davey, and Mr.Alfred de Manby. 

On February 8, at the Victoria Rooms, the Bristol 
Symphony Orchestra gave the second concert of the 
fourth season. Mr. F.S. Gardner acted as conductor, 


|and Mr. Maurice Alexander held the principal violin. 


The Midland Musical Society’s fine performance of| 


Handel’s ‘Samson,’ under Mr. A. J. Cotton’s able 
direction, which took place in the Town Hall on 
January 28, proved an event of more than ordinary 
interest inasmuch as this work had not been heard 
here for some years past. The choir sang exceptionally 
well, the voices being clear and resonant, and in 
matters of expression, attack, and gradation of light 
and shade the choralists realized artistic effects. 
There is considerable demand made upon the soloists, 
and it is only just to state that the principals—Miss 
Elsie M. Yardley, Miss Lilian Holloway, Mr. Ernest 
Pike, and Mr. Herbert Parker—acquitted themselves 
in a laudable manner. Mr. C. W. Perkins occupied 
his customary place at the organ. 

Interesting recitals were given by Miss Kathleen 
Bruckshaw and Mr. Arthur Cooke, pianists of high 
artistic attainments. The former appeared at the 
Queen’s College on January 24, and the latter in the 
large lecture theatre of the Midland Institute on 
January 28. 

Special interest was attached to the Birmingham 
Philharmonic Society’s fifth concert given in the Town 
Hall on February 1, the occasion being the appearance 
of Mr. Thomas Beecham as conductor. He proved 
himself to be a master of his art, and conducted with 
energy and tact, securing a remarkable performance 
of Strauss’s stupendous symphonic poem ‘Ein 
Heldenleben,’ the finest yet heard in Birmingham, 
surpassing that given under the composer’s direction 
in 1904. A novelty was Delius’s tone-poem ‘ Paris.’ 

The Birmingham Choral Union once more secured 
an overflowing audien at the Town Hall on 
February 4, with their annual performance of the 
‘Messiah.’ The newly abridged version was used, 
the Hallelujah Chorus coming as the Finale of the 
oratorio, the other numbers being arranged in the 
progressive order of their spiritual significance, omitting 
many sections of little importance. The choir and 
orchestra were quite excellent, and the work of the 
principals was in every way artistic. The soloists 
were Miss Eva Rich, Miss Olive Pank, Mr. Walter 
Lawley, and Mr. James Round. Mr. Thomas Facer 
conducted, and Mr. C. W. Perkins was at the organ. 

Oi more than ordinary interest was the concert 
given in the Town Hall, February 11, by the Midland 
Musical Society orchestra, augmented on that occasion 


ce 


The Clifton Quintet gave the third concert of the 
season on February 9, at the Victoria Rooms, the 
players being Messrs. Maurice Alexander and Herbert 
Hunt (violins), Ernest Lane and Alfred Best (violas), 
and Percy Lewis (violoncello). Two string quintets 
were performed, namely, those of Brahms in G major 
(Op. 111) and Mozart in G minor. These were ex- 
cellently presented, and appeared to interest the large 
audience deeply. Mr. Herbert Parsons played Beet- 


hoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata,’ and Mr. Maurice 
| Alexander executed violin solos with skill. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
THE THREE TOWNS. 
On January 25, simultaneously with a_ visit of 


Madame Clara Butt and party to the Plymouth Guild- 
hall, attracting a huge audience, the Plymouth Orpheus 
Male-Voice Choir gave a concert at Devonport with 
a programme of part-songs, madrigals, and choruses 
by Abt, Sullivan, de Rille, Buck, Stanford, Mac- 
Dowell, and Adams. The same choir presented an 
interesting programme at the Plymouth Corporation 
Saturday Concert on February 11, making a special 
success with ‘ The martyrs of the arena’ (de Riille), 
and showed capacity for lighter effects in Boulanger’s 
‘Cyrus in Babylon,’ German’s ‘ O peaceful night,’ and 
Muller’s ‘ Spring’s delights.’ Mr. David Parkes is the 
conductor of the Choir. 

A prominent event was the first performance in 
Plymouth of Elgar’s ‘Caractacus’ on February 8, by 
Dr. Weekes’s Choral Society, assisted by members 
of the Orchestral Society and professionals, and Miss 
Mabel Manson, Messrs. Lloyd Chandos, Charles Tree 
and Joseph Farrington. The tone of the choir was 
refined, elastic and true, allowing for numerical weak- 
ness in the tenor section, and their performance showed 
earnest work and attention to detail. Mr. Walter 
Weekes conducted, and the work closed with an ex- 
ceptionally fine performance of the final chorus. 

Mr. R. G. Evans’s symphony concerts have steadily 
advanced in support and are a particularly educative 
and artistic feature of musical art in Plymouth. At 
the concert on February 14 the symphony was Mozart 
in E flat. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Teignmouth Choral Association sang ‘ The Creation’ 
on February 2, under the direction of Mr. E. E. Pridham, 
the choir numbering one hundred voices, with Miss 
Dunford, Messrs, J. S. Perry and W. J. Belgrove as 
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principals, and Mr. W. J. Brown at the organ. Cowen’s 
‘ The sleeping beauty ’ was performed by the Plympton 
Choral Society of sixty voices on February 15, con- 
ducted by Mr. David Parkes. In the miscellaneous 
section, part-songs by Parry, Wood, and Faning were 
included. The band was led by Mr. Arthur Coombe. 


CORNWALL. 


he amalgamated Truro and Falmouth Philharmonic 
Societies performed ‘ The Golden Legend ’ at the latter 
place on January 30, repeating it in the cathedral 
city on the following date. Rev. Canon Corfe conducted, 
the choir doing creditable work, considering evident 
weakness in the male sections. The Misses Dalrymple, 
Kirkwood, and Messrs. Ellis and Dan Price were the 
principals, the band being led by Miss Hoskins with 
Miss Edith Blight at the organ. Camborne Orpheus 
Glee Choir, conducted by Rev. J. H. Duerden, carried 
out a good programme excellently on February 1 ; and 
the Mousehole Male-voice Choir, now twelve months 
old, sang well on February 4, under the baton of 
Mr. William F. Bryant. February 8 was the occasion of 
the St. Dennis Orchestral Society’s concert, when Mr. 
G. Allen led and conducted a successful performance. 
A new organ was opened in the Delabole United Metho- 
jist Church (Pengelly) on February 9 by Mr. Frank 
Harris, of Exmouth. 

Under the direction of Mr. R. R. Glendinning, the 
Bodmin Choral Society sang ‘ The ancient mariner’ 
on February 15, with principal singers from the district. 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Capriccio brillante’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra was performed, with Miss Ethel Randell as 
soloist. Launceston Choral Society, who well uphold 
thestandard and musical performance in NorthCornwall, 
on February 16 performed ‘ Judas Maccabeeus,’ con- 
ducted by Mr. P. S. Parsonson, with Miss Norah New- 
port, Messrs. Charles Saunders, and Dan Price as prin- 
cipals. On the same date the Callington Choral Society, 
in only its second season, ambitiously undertook to 
perform Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah,’ under their conductor 
Mr. J. H. Lucas. The Society, which contains some 
excellent choral tone, has worked well since its organiza- 
tion. 


DUBLIN. 
he Royal Dublin Society chamber music recitals 
have been specially interesting during the last month 
wing to the fact that local musicians have contributed 
to the excellent programmes. The Sunday Orchestral 

oncerts finished for the season on February 5. 
There was an overflowing audience, which included 
His Grace Archbishop Walsh (a very regular attendant 
f these concerts). 

Several miscellaneous concerts have been given 
luring the month, including the Commercial Rowing 
Club concert, which worthy of mention as Miss 
Margaret Dempsey (who has had a couple of years’ 
study and operatic experience in Italy) made her first 
public appearance at it since her return. Mr. Wilfred 
Douthitt also sang, and increased the reputation he 
gained here at the Tetrazzini concerts last autumn. 

A complimentary concert to Mr. George Burbridge 
White (a young Dublin man with a pleasing tenor 
voice) also deserves mention. The object of the con- 
cert was to enable Mr. White to pursue his studies as 
a vocalist. 

On February 2, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Carmen 
Hill, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Robert Radford, Miss Hilda 


is 


Saxe, and Mr. Hamilton Harty gave a concert under 
Mr. H. B. Phillips’s direction. Mr. Vincent O’Brien 


was the accompanist. 

At the Royal Dublin Society, lectures were given 
on February 8 on ‘ Bells and their Harmonic Tones’ 
by Mr. W. W. Starmer, and on February 10 on ‘ The 
Origin of the Opera’ by Dr. Esposito, with musical 
illustrations from Caccini’s and Monteverde’s operas 
sung by Miss Nettie Edwards. 


Ig! 





On February 15, the Philharmonic Society, con- 
ducted by Mr. Charles Marchant, gave a very good 
performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding-feast’ and ‘The Death of Minnehaha,’ with 
orchestral accompaniment. The choir, though not 
large, was very reliable and thoroughly satisfactory, 
and the band well balanced. The solos were sung 
by Miss Kathleen McCully, Mr. Dan Jones, and Mr. 
Vine Sanderson. The audience was disappointingly 
small, probably owing to the serious counter-attraction 
of ‘ Sousa and his Band.’ 


EDINBURGH. 

Messrs. Paterson’s present season’s series of orchestral 
concerts was brought to a close by the concert given 
in the M’Ewan Hall on February 6. The chief feature 
of interest was the first public performance of M. Emil 
Mlynarski’s new Symphony in F major. The work 
contains much beautiful thematic material of a 
distinctively Slavonic character, and the orchestration 
is extremely skilful and abounds in gorgeous effects 
of tone-colour. The soloist of the concert was M. 
Emil Sauer. 

The third of four Historical Concerts, given under 
the direction of Professor Niecks, was held in the Uni- 
versity music class-room on January 25. The pro- 
gramme was devoted to a recital of songs by Schubert 
and ballads by Loewe. Mr. George Henschel was the 
vocalist, and to his own accompaniment sang the 
various numbers in a musicianly style which delighted 
the audience. 

The fourth of the historical concerts, on February 
15, consisted chiefly of a recital of eight-part wind- 
instrument music, conducted by Mr. H. Verbrugghen. 

The second of three chamber concerts given by the 
new local string quartet consisting of Miss Emily 
Buchanan, Miss Dorothea Shepheard-Walwyn, Miss 
Dorothy Chalmers and Mr. D. Millar Craig, took place 
in St. Andrew’s Hall on February 3. The players 
gave careful and much-appreciated performances of 
Haydn’s Quartet No. 1, in G major, and Schubert's 
posthumous Quartetin Dminor. Miss Jean Waterston 
was heard to advantage in songs by Sinding, Lange- 
Miller and other composers. The accompanist was 
Mr. W. B. Moonie. 

The second concert of a series arranged for ‘ young 
people of school age,’ and given under the auspices of 
the Edinburgh Musical Education Society, was held 
in the Queen’s Hall on February 10. Professor Niecks 
presided, and, as at the former concert, prefaced the 
various items in the programme with explanatory 
remarks of an interesting and educative nature. The 
Verbrugghen String Quartet gave admirable renderings 
of Haydn’s ‘Emperor’ Quartet and the last move- 
ment of Schubert’s Quartet in A minor. Miss 
Jean Waterston contributed songs, and Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen played as violin solo Saint-Saéns’s Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso. Miss Ailie Cullen 
was the accompanist. 


GLASGOW. 


The performance of an opera on the concert plat- 
form is seldom very satisfactory, and this was felt 
on January 31, when ‘ The Flying Dutchman’ was 
given by the Choral Union and the Scottish Orchestra. 
With the exception of a total collapse of the tenors 
and basses towards the end of the work, the choral 
numbers were sung with good effect. The instrumental 
part was splendidly interpreted by the orchestra, and 
of the soloists—Miss Susan Strong and Messrs. Maurice 
D’Oisly, Frederic Austin, and Arthur Winckworth— 
Mr. Austin’s fine declamatory reading of the part of 
the Dutchman was a feature. The performance had 
the benefit of Mr. Mlynarski’s skilful direction. The 
last Classical Concert, on February 7, was in some 
respects one of the most notable of the entire series. 
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Mr. Mlynarski appeared in the dual rdéle of conductor 
and composer, his new Symphony in F being given for 
the second time in this country (it had been played in 
Edinburgh the previous evening). : 

An instance of the excellent pioneer work being 
done by the Glasgow Bach Choir was the capital per- 
formance—probably the first in Britain—of the 
master’s ‘ Trauerode’ in St. Mary’s Cathedral, on 
February 6. An English edition of this fine work is 
now published by Messrs. Novello under the title of 
‘ Lord, rebuke me not,’ and is thus available for English 
choirs. The Choir also sang with fine effect excerpts 
from ‘ Praise Jehovah in His splendour,’ the ‘ Christ- 
mas Oratorio,’ and the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. Mr. 
]. M. Diack conducted the performance, and the organ 
accompaniment was skilfully played by Mr. G. T. 
Pattman, the organist of the Cathedral. 

The Choral and Orchestral Union’s season was 
brought to a close with the annual plébiscite concert 
on February 11, the programme selected being Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony and ‘ Casse-Noisette : 
suite, the overture to ‘ Tannhauser ’ and Grieg’s ‘ Peer 
Gynt’ (No. 1) suite. In the symphony and overture 
classes, Beethoven had second place with his C minor 
Symphony and ‘ Leonora’ No. 3 overture; and ad the 
voting generally shows a decided preference for estab- 
lished favourites, it was a compliment to Mr. Emil 
Mlynarski to have his new Symphony placed seventh 
on a list of eighteen. Mr. Morgan Kingston, as solo 
vocalist, contributed excerpts by Wagner and Coleridge- 
Taylor ; and at the close ot the concert Mr. Mlynarski— 
whose services as conductor have been secured for 
next season—and the Scottish Orchestra received the 
customary ovation. 


GLOUCESTER AND DISTRICT. 

The concert of the Gloucester Orpheus Society, 
always a popular annual fixture, was held on Thursday, 
February 9, in the Shire Hall, Gloucester, which has 


recently been enlarged and improved. The Society 
were in the best of form, and in spite of the fact that 
the programme contained items which demand choral 
technique of a very high order, their voices never 


showed the slightest sign of fatigue. Dr. A. Herbert 
Brewer, as conductor of the Society, has command 
of a body of vocal enthusiasts 1 it was pleasing to 
see that their efforts were a ciated by a larger 
audience than had attended the Orpheus concerts for 
several years past. 

The Gloucester Instrumental Society gave their 
fourth annual concert in the Shire Hall on Tuesday, 
February 14. The Society numbers sixty members, 
and is led by Mr. Joseph Woodward. ‘The works 
chosen for this year’s concert were Sullivan’s ‘ Di Ballo’ 
overture; Beethoven's fifth Symphony; Cowen’s 
‘In Fairyland ’ Suite ; and Grand Fantasia ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’ The playing throughout was crisp and 
clean, and the whole performance was highly creditable. 














LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT. 


The programme of the eighth Philharmonic Concert, 
on January 24, commenced with Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio’ 


No. 4) Overture, and terminated with Lalo’s ex- 
hilarating ‘ Féte Foraine’ from his suite ‘ Namouna’ 
No. 1). Dr. Cowen’s ‘ Scandinavian’ Symphony was 
heard with the personal interest which attaches to 


this clever and musicianly work when conducted by 
its composer. 3rahms's Pianoforte concerto in D 
minor afforded an opportunity for Mr. Harold Bauer 
to display his fine mental and technical equipment 


aS a pianist, and the artistic interest of the concert 

was also sustained by the singing of Miss Elena 

Gerhardt, especially in a group of songs by Hugo Wo 
I t 5 a 


accompanied by Miss Paula Hegner. Max Bruch’s 
semi-sacred part-song ‘ Morning song of Praise’ was 
effectively sung by the choir, and recalled memories of 
its eminent composer, who at one time was the Society’s 
resident conductor. . 

The concert performance of the third Act of ‘ Lohen. 
grin,’ given by the Philharmonic Society on February 7 
was uninspiring, although it had the advantage of 
being conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, and sung as 
regards the principal parts by Miss Perceval Allen 
(Elsa), Mr. Walter Hyde (Lohengrin), Mr. Radford 
(King Henry), and Miss Edina Thraves, a young loca] 
soprano, who sang courageously Ortrud’s brief and 
agitated lines. 

To the Schiever Quartet is chiefly due the credit of 
providing occasional opportunities of hearing chamber- 
music worthy of the name, and on January 21, in the 
Rushworth Hall, Mr. Ernst Schiever and his able 
associates, Messrs. Alfred Ross, T. Rimmer, and Walter 
Hatton, were heard in Smetana’s quartet ‘ Aus meinem 
Leben’ and Brahms’s Pianoforte quintet in A, Op. 26, 
in which the strings were joined by Mr. F. Dawson. 

Under the direction of Dr. C. T. Reynolds, a per. 
formance of Sullivan’s ‘ Light of the World ’ was given 
with orchestral accompaniment by the Oxton and 
Claughton Choral Society on January 21. The 
melodious and interesting work was happily chosen 
and the performance realized its best qualities. The 
vocal principals were Miss Sara Silcock, Miss Hilda 
Cragg-James, Mr. Val Thompson, and Mr. George 


Platt. Another performance deserving note was that 
given of T. Mee-Pattison’s Cantata ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ on January 30, by the St. Anne’s, Aigburth, 


Choral and Orchestral Society. 

Mr. Thomas Beecham’s orchestral concert in the 
Town Hall, St. Helen’s, on January 24, was a great 
success. His father the Mayor, Alderman Beecham, 
had invited some nine hundred guests, and the concert 
was preceded by a reception. The vocalist was Miss 
Mignon Nevada, and the orchestral items included 
the ‘Oberon’ Overture, Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 2, 
and other music brilliantly played under Mr. Beecham's 
direction. 

The pianoforte recital given by de Pachmann on 
January 28 attracted a great audience. Another 
renowned player who has not visited Liverpool for ten 
years, Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, gave two pianoforte 
recitals on February 13, in the Rushworth Hall. 

At the sixth concert of Mr. Vasco Akeroyd’sSymphony 
Orchestra on January 31, Mr. A. Von Ahn Carse con- 
ducted a performance of his Symphony No. 2, in G 
minor, a clever work whose interest and merits lie 
chiefly in other directions than symphonic. 

The Liscard Orchestral Society, an excellent organi- 
zation chiefly of amateur composition, carried out an 
attractive programme under the direction of Mr. Philip 
Smart at their concert on February 4. Mr. James E. 
Brien (baritone) and Mr. Stanley Redfern (flautist) 
contributed solos. Another interesting local event 
was the first public appearance as a vocalist of Miss 
Evelyn Francis, a pupil of Sir Charles Santley, which 
took place with success on February 6. Mr. Frank 
Bertrand played pianoforte solos and Mr. Stanley 
Prescott accompanied. 

At the 152nd concert of the Societa Armonica on 
February 11, Mr. Vasco Akeroyd conducted a satis- 
factory performance of Dvorak’s Symphony, ‘ From 
the New World,’ and Miss Dorothy Ravenscroft, one 
of the Orchestra’s first violins, played with facility 
in Bruch’s G minor Violin concerto. The vocalist 
was Miss Hilda Cragg-James. 

Two young native artists, Miss Gertrude Blomfield 
(soprano) and Mr. Marmaduke Barton (pianist) ap- 
peared with success at the seventh concert of the 
Symphony Orchestra on February 14, when Mr. Barton 
displayed exceptional powers in the solo part oi 
Schumann's Pianoforte concerto. 

The City Education Committee have sanctioned the 
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appointment and payment of teachers for eighteen 
musical exhibitions, the arrangement having become 
necessary because the Liverpool College of Music, at 
which the scholarships were tenable, has ceased to be 
a teaching institution. A new member of the com- 
mittee expressed surprise and indignation at the pro- 
posal to ask the ratepayers for {10 Ios. a term in 
respect of two violoncello students, one cornet, one 
clarinet and one French-horn student. This, in his 
opinion, was education gone mad. It is satisfactory to 
hear that the majority of the committee did not enter- 
tain his views, nor indeed will the public generally. 
It was stated that a return of former students of instru- 
mental music was a remarkable one. Previous holders 
of Liverpool studentships were in some cases con- 
jucting orchestras in various parts of the country, 
and otherwise occupying places formerly held by 
foreigners. It would be easy for the committee to 
expend public money in less useful and profitable 
directions. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT. 


The outstanding features in the musical life of the 
closing days of January and the first half of February 
have been the visits of Gerhardt, Godowsky, and 
Professor Granville Bantock, who, on January 26, 
conducted Parts 2 and 3 of ‘Omar Khayyam.’ The 
composer had enjoyed somewhat exceptional facilities 
advantageous to its preparation. Mr. Frederic Austin 
gave a wonderful reading of the part of the Philosopher ; 
and Miss Phyllis Lett and Mr. John Coates were worthy 
associates. The Hallé Choir achieved results of a kind 
which before they have never even approached, the 
composer leading them with such complete assurance 
as to remove many anticipatory anxieties. 

Godowsky revealed many sides of his wonderful art 
in the course of two days at the Gentlemen’s and Hallé 
Concerts on February 1 and 2. In the evening we 
passed to Elena Gerhardt’s recital of Brahms, Schu- 
mann, and Wolf lieder at the third Harrison Concert. 
How rarely in one day can two such incomparable 
artists be heard ! 

At the Hallé Concert of February 9 the most 
prominent position in the programme was accorded 
to Goldmark’s undistinguished E flat Symphony, dating 


from 13887. 
Dukas’s ‘ L’apprenti sorcier’ was handled by Dr. 
Richter in rather Eulenspiegelish fashion, but its 


reception was second only in warmth to that awarded 
to the Bach Double Concerto for two violins, played 
by Dr. Brodsky and Mr. Arthur Catterall, which was 
last played here thirteen years ago (under Dr. Cowen). 

‘Elijah,’ on February 16, brought the season to its last 
lap, and with the B minor Mass and a Wagner evening 
already fixed, this will only allow three concerts for the 
inclusion of novelties announced at the beginning of the 
season, but from various reasons deferred. 

At Alderley Edge, in Cheshire, but in the Manchester 
‘sphere of influence,’ the Vicar of Chelford, the Rev. 
Colin E. Bell, conducts the Choral Society, utilizing 
members of the Hallé band. The choir is only eighty 
strong, so can but work on a modest scale with com- 
positions hike Gaul’s ‘ Holy City’ and Mendelssohn's 
‘Hear my prayer,’ which were sung on February 8, 
the Sandbach Philharmonic Society singing the last- 
named work on the same evening. 

At two recent concerts given by Mr. Brand Lane, his 
Philharmonic Choir sang two of Stanford's Elizabethan 
Pastorals, and a similar style of eclogue by Sir Hubert 
Parry ‘ Tell me, O love,’ the choice probably being 
influenced by the presence on January 28 of Sir C. V. 
Stanford, who accompanied Mr. Plunket Greene in 
twenty-two songs, including the ‘ Cushendall’ cycle. 

At the 245th Salford municipal concert, given in the 
Royal Technical Institute on January 28, where the 
charges are quite nominal, the Choral Society, directed 
by Mr. J. Pugh Lane, gave the first performance in 


this district of Walford Davies’s ‘Everyman.’ The 
choir is only fairly balanced in numbers, but animated 
by considerable intelligence, and much of the dramatic 
point of the old Morality play was brought out. The 
soloists, all of local repute, were Madame Annie Rad- 
ford, Miss Gertrude Taylor, Mr. Albert J. Holt and 
Mr. Hamilton Harris, among whom the last-named 
stood out prominently. There is a fine work going 
on here in the best propagandist spirit, and all concerned 
deserve encouragement to still higher attainments. 

The Musical Society continues, at its series of weekly 
neetings, to bring forward unknown or little-known 
chamber-music, which otherwise would secure no 
recognition. The lecture habit is steadily growing 
here; following the lead of the Ancoats gatherings 
where Mr. Surette has been engaged, Mr. Albert J. Cross 
principal of the Manchester School of Music, secured 
Mr. Newman for two lectures, the one on ‘ Folk-song 
und modern music’ being of great interest. 

Early in February, Mr. Joseph Bonnet, from St. 
Eustache, Paris, gave important organ recitals at the 
New Albert Hall, and also at the University. 

Another notable development has been started at 
the Cathedral, where, at 1.15 p.m. each Friday, Mr. 
Sydney H. Nicholson gives a brief recital. Friday 
is one of Manchester's market days in the cotton world, 
and the sight of 2,000 men snatching a brief half-hour 
during lunch time to hear good organ-music before 
going on ’Change at 2 o’clock must be ample com- 
pensation to the Cathedral authorities. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT. 


As we have few opportunities of hearing cham 
music by native composers, the insertion of a delightfu 
and well-written ‘ Phantasy’ by Frank Bridge at the 
Chamber Music Society’s concert on January 24 was a 
welcome innovation. It was played by the Englisl 
String Quartet, of which the composer is a member. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt again created an enormous im- 
pression by her superb Lieder singing at the Harrison 
concert on February 7, and Miss Paula Hegner made an 
admirable accompanist and a brilliant soloist. 

Much interest was caused by the reappearance of 
Mr. J. Friskin at one of the concerts of the Newcastle 
Musical Society on February 1. The composer was 
joined by Mr. Alfred Wall in the performance of a 
Pianoforte and Violin sonata, which, while exhibiting 
much cleverness and constructive ability, rarely rose 
to more than academic interest. 


ber 
Sal 
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NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT. 

A fine performance of ‘Elijah‘ was given 
ruary 1 by the Gainsborough Choral Society, which is 
celebrating its fiftieth year of work. The choir and 
orchestra of 150 members was ably conducted by Mr. 
Montgomery, and the solos were artistically sung by 
Miss Marie Houghton, Miss Gwladys Roberts, Mr. 
Ivor Walters, and Mr. Joseph Lycett. 

On February 9 the Nottingham Sacred Harmonic 
Society gave the third Act of ‘Lohengrin’ and the 
third Act of ‘ Tannhauser,’ introducing the chorus 
‘Hail, bright abode’ and the overture of the latter 
work. The chorus-singing was at timesof a high order 
but the special feature was the playing of the orchestra. 

The solos were entrusted to Madame de Vere Sapio, 
Miss Dorothy Wiley, Mr. John Coates and Mr. Harry 
Dearth, whose dramatic work raised the performance 
to a high level. Mr. Allen Gill and Mr. 
Lyell Tayler was leader. 


on Feb- 


conducted, 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 
There was a larger audience than usual at the third 
orchestral Promenade Concert, attracted doubtless by 
the pertormance of Tchaikovsky's two most popular 


works—the ‘Pathetic’ Symphony and the B flat 
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minor Pianoforte concerto. Seeing that fifty of the 
sixty instrumentalists were local players, having but 
few opportunities for playing together in works of such 
calibre, their performances were excellent. They 
entered into the varying moods of the Symphony, 
naking it significant and picturesque, while in the Con- 
certo they accompanied with restraint and sympathy. 
he pianist was Mr. Cecil Baumer. Mr. J. A. Rodgers 
conducted. ‘ 

The Chesterfield Musical Union, for a comparatively 
new Organization, has made surprising progress in a 
listrict which hitherto has not been particularly noted 
for its choral achievements. Possibly the talent was 
atent, only needing development. If so, the district 
has ‘ arrived ’ so thoroughly that the Society has been 
able to encompass a well-studied and highly creditable 
performance of Brahms’s ‘ Requiem’ 
Ode to the north-east wind.’ Mr. J. F. 
conductor, has wonderfully improved the tech 
of his choir, which 
tionately balanced. 

Smaller choral performances of notable merit given 
during the past month were those of Mendelssohn's 





and Cliffe’s 
Staton, the 
nique 


however, is at present dispropor- 


St. Paul’ by the St. Barnabas Choral Society, under 
Mr. M. Bruster, and Haydn's ‘ The Creation,’ by a 
smartly trained suburban choral society at St. John’s 
Abbeydale), conducted by Mr. G. A. Seed. The 


Aston and District Choral Society, directed by Mr. 
r. Pinder, also gave a performance of Sterndale 


Bennett’s ‘ The May Queen.’ 


YORKSHIRE. 


LEEDS. 
During the past 


have been favoured 


month several Yorkshire towns 
by the meteoric visits of Melba 
and Sousa, whose concerts are of too well-recognized 
a type to call for criticism or description. At Leeds 
two of the Municipal Orchestral Concerts have taken 
place. On January 28, a ‘« ycle ’’ of seven of Wagner's 
vertures, from ‘ Rienzi’ to ‘ Parsifal,’ attracted the 
argest audience of the season to the Town Hall. Mr 
Alexander Col played both of Beethoven's Violin 
¢ 

















Romances in artistic style, and the vocalist was Miss 
Alys Bateman. On February 11, variety was adds 
to the concert 1 ¢ 
tii Lit At Li 
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quartets by Haydn, Smetan: 


‘), and Brahms (in B fiat); or: 

















Fe ’ the Quartet, with the co-operation 
of a sé vi played Beethoven’s String 
lintet 1 is’s second quintet i 
G, both w nal power h 
€ ed. the Leeds Tr 
kovs a in A minor s 
( l t trio B it and Chausson’s 
uartet in A (Op. 2 ind finally, on 
Miss Alice Simpkin’s Ladies’ Quartet gave string 
uartets Beethov Dvorak, and Dohnanyi, the 





ast a Quartet in D flat (Op. 15) which had not befors 








een heard at Leeds. On January 24, the Harehills 
il Society i cently instituted amate 
ga der Mr. Turton’s direction, a { 
gramme that led Mozart's ‘ Paris’ Syn ( 





} which were quite credit 
at perf ( ' lary 1, the Leeds >} 
Choral Societ also owns Mr. Turton as it 
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artistic head, gave Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’ 
trilogy with fair success, the soloists being Miss Norah 
Moon, Mr. Monaghan, and Mr. George Parker. The 
Leeds Parish Choir’s annual concert, on the following 
evening, was of the accustomed type, but was distip. 
guished by the inclusion of a very able and imt« resting 
‘ Air and variations’ for two pianofortes, which was 
brilliantly played by Dr. Bairstow, the composer, ang 
his pupil, Mr. Ernest Bullock. 


BRADFORD. 


At the Bradford Subscription Concerts on February 
3 and 17, an opportunity for an interesting comparison 
was afforded by the appearance of two such distin. 
guished, and strongly contrasted, singers as Madame 
Melba and Miss Elena Gerhardt. On February 10, 
the Bradford Festival Choral Society gave Mr. Hubert 
Bath's clever cantata, ‘ The wedding of Shon Maclean.’ 
which received quite a brilliant interpretation under 
Mr. Fricker, the chorus-master of the Society, who, 
owing to Dr. Cowen’s regrettable illness, had to conduct 
the concert. A novelty was introduced to the pro- 
gramme in the shape of a short work by a gifted lady 
musician of the district, Miss Claiborne Dixon. This 
was a setting, for chorus, quartet of soloists, and string 
orchestra, of ‘ Four love complaints’ by Sir Thomas 
Wyat, the music of which shows considerable musician- 
ship, and, especially in a contralto solo, very expres- 
sively sung by Miss Elsie Bradley, a nice, refined feeling, 
while the essentially English flavour is quite in keeping 
with the quaint words. The free chamber concerts 
organized by Mr. S. Midgley, the first of which I 
chronicled last month, have been continued, on January 

February 1 and 20, with an ever-growing popularity, 
hundreds having been turned away from the doors, 
The programmes have included such works as Max 
Bruch’s Pianoforte trio in C minor, Schumann’s Piano- 
forte quintet, String quartets by Mendelssohn and 
Dvorak, and Pianoforte trios by Beethoven (in E flat) 









and Arensky (D minor), so that the high standard has 
been well maintained. On February 1, Mr. Isidor 
Cc gave a pianoforte recital in commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first concert at 


Bradford, a town with which he has been associated 
ever since as an accomplished pianist and successful 
eacher. In the programme of the Bradford Per- 
manent Orchestra’s concert on February 18, the chief 
hings were the ‘ Karelia’ Suite of Sibelius, Mr. Hamish 
nn’s graceful overture, ‘Land of the mountain 
and the flood,’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ Capriccio brillante’ 
for pianoforte and orchestra, in which the soloist was 
Miss Ida Bellerby, a promising young pianist. 


+ 






OTHER TOWNS. 
Wakefield Chamber Concert on February 2 was 
of more than average interest. The Walenn String 
1 were heard in Dr. Walford Davies’s dainty 
Peter Pan’ Suite, and, with Mr. Alfred Hobday as 
nist, gave a fine, spirited performance of Brahms's 
ninor Quintet. Mrs. Hobday also introduced two 
romantic Rhapsodies by Dohnanyi, the character of 
which she brought out admirably. A very enjoyable 
subscription concert was given at Malton on February 
by Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Tivadar Nachez, 
with Mr. Hamilton Harty at the pianoforte. Some 
charming songs from Mr. Harty’s ‘ Songs of Ireland’ 
Mr. Graham Peel’s ‘ Country Lover’ cycle, and a 
oup of little-known pieces from the compositions of 
old-world violinists like Tartini, Barbella, Exaudet, 
and Leclair were among the more striking features in 
a piogramme which was anything but hackneyed. ©n 
January 24, the Hull Vocal Society, under Dr. G. H. 
Smith, gave a miscellaneous concert, including un- 
ompanied choral music; and on January 25, the 
Cleckheaton Orchestral Society, under Mr. Stott 
lirection, gave a programme of which Weber’s ‘ Con- 
ertstiick,’ with Miss Margolies as soloist, was the 


=} 2 
centrai feature. 
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7 oa a os —_ 
Par foreign Wotes lon January 19.——The first of three performances to 
vatha’ ° | be given of Richard Strauss’s ‘ Elektra’ took place 
Nor: h —— at the same theatre on February 3. The work again 
. The AMSTERDAM. held the audience with the same iron grip as when 
Owing Two rarely-heard operas, Haydn's ° Der Apotheker ’ | first — produced.——An interesting programme of 
ration and Schubert’s ‘Der hausliche Krieg’ (‘Die Ver-| Russian pg yd we ry at the Concert Durant on 
h 8. schworenen '), were revived at the Royal Opera House — 29. t included the Symphony in E flat by 
was on January 24. orodine, Rimsky- Korsakoff s Sy mphony in C major, 
T, and ’ BERLIN. and Pianoforte concerto in C sharp minor, as well as 
: ‘ “ ,_ | Liapounoff’s new Pianoforte concerto in E flat (soloist, 
The first European performance of Humperdinck’s| yj “Ricardo Vines) and the orchestral legend ‘Le 
new fairy-tale opera Die K6nigskinder’ took place lac enchanté,’ by Liadoff. 
ray 2 @ January 14 at the Royal Opera House.——An ) 
arison nteresting re, Meee Berlioz’s Symphony BUDA-PEST. 
listip. Harold en Italie,’ Delius’s English Rhapsody * Brigg} The most interesting of recent musical events have 
dame Fair’ and a Symphonie concertante for viola d’amour, | heen the visits of the composers Dr. Richard Strauss, 
v 10 jouble-bass and orchestra, by Bernarder Lorenasiti| 7 Sergei Rachmaninoff, and M. Debussy. Strauss 
lubert soloists, Messrs. Henri ( asadesus and Sergius Kusse- | conducted two performances of his ‘ Elektra’ at the 
lean’ witsky), was given at the sixth Philharmonic Concert | National Theatre, and at a concert he played his 
under conducted by Professor Arthur Nikisch.——On incidental music to Tennyson’s poem, ‘ Enoch “Arden,” 
who January 17, the violinist Professor Henri Marteau as well as the accompaniments for Madame Lulau 
nduct gave the first of a series of six concerts devoted to | \yycz-Gmeiner, who sang a number of his finest songs. 
 -pro- the performance of violin concertos with orchestra. Rachmaninoff presented his Violoncello sonata in G 
lady The scheme includes concertos by Bach in E major! minor, a Pianoforte trio (D minor), and in a number 
This and A minor, five by Mozart, and examples by Brahms, | o6¢ beautiful Preludes for pianoforte proved himself 
string Dubois, Sinding (Op. 45), Jaques-Dalcroze, Dvorak,/, fine executant. M. Debussy, whose individual 
omas Joseph — Max Bruch, poem ga Leander | artistic personality aroused great interest, played a 
ician- Schegel. Mendelssohn and Beethoven.——At the | number of his atmospheric pianoforte compositions. 
pres. Philharmonic concert a performance of the first act| His String quartet in G minor had also an enthusiastic 
cling, of Hans F fitzner . enteresting = Die Rose von | reception.——-A new Hungarian opera, ‘ Frater Georg,’ 
eping Liebesgarten " was given. On the same occasion | hy Ferdinand Rékai, was successfully produced at the 
corte several numbers from Busoni’s music to Gozzi’s fairy- | National Theatre. 
ch I jrama ‘Turandot’ were played. In this work the suneeen 
“ore composer has succeeded in the attempt to produce an ius Bi = ‘D Me site >: cee aide 
ine Oriental atmosphere.——At his recent recital the _Ju 1us rege lor opera suse = was lately 
ney young Danish pianist Herr Carl Bernhard Philipsen ait for a oe badeee te bape — 
Mos introduced three pianoforte pieces (Op. 11) by Arnold oy nigga soecins ‘a. = ~— amar th apelle a ne 
— Schonberg.——On January 20, Franz Neumann’s| 0% Its recent Symp oe ‘ no a tg to “e ern | — 
and opera ‘ Liebe ei’ was successfully given for the first | oomph the programme inc agg 3 wn toh merce 7 
flat) time at the Komische Oper.——l nder the conduc-|}~ymphony in >. ow the wee sen ee 
hen torship of Herr Oscar Fried, Gustav Mahler’s seventh chasseur maudit, by <5 Franck, gy Remy 
cre Symphony was performed for the first time in Berlin two orchestral nocturnes = and ‘ Fétes,’ both 
» of at the sixth concert of the Gesellschaft der Musik- = which —s coldly received. At a 
t at freunde.——At the sixth Symphony Concert of the M. Sergei Rachmaninoff obtained & great success a 
coal Kénigliche _Kapelle a new orchestral phantasy, the performance of his new Pianoforte concerto (2 o. 
ssful Vineta,’ with obbligato for harp, by Franz Poenitz, | 3, ™ D miner).—— rhe event of the ee took place 
a was produced under the direction of Dr. Richard , 0? January 26, when Richard Strauss’s new ee 
hief Strauss ——-On January 30, Max Reger’s new Piano- Opera Der Rosenkavalier Dogg produced = the 
— forte concerto was played for the first time in Berlin Royal Opera. This is dealt with in another column. 
tain by Madame Frieda Kwast-Hodapp at the sixth Phil- EISLEBEN 
ite’ harmonic Concert (conductor, Herr Nikisch).—— U os primipiai D ee Stent 
oes lexander Ritter’s interesting but rarely-performed nder the conductorship ot f. SITMARh Svepaen, 
ymphonic poem, ‘ Kaiser Rudolf’s Ritt zam Grabe,’| Handel's oratorio ‘ Jephtha * was given on January Io. 
vas lately revived by Herr Siegmund von Hausegger. It is understood that this was the first performance 
in Germany. 
‘ " a FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 
a hay — detepae ~n festival performances oo be conducted At the sixth concert of the Museumsgesellschaft 
a y Herr Siegfried Wagner, who will supervise the| pr, Richard Strauss conducted his ‘Symphonia 
ty performance of ‘ Die Meistersinger a Herr Balling, Domestica’ and ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ and Herr Max 
Hs at will take charge of ‘I he Ring’; and Dr. Karl) Reger played the Pianoforte part of his Quartet, Op. 
val Muck, under whose baton ‘ Parsifal’ will be given. 113. Herr Mengelberg has conducted performances 
or BONN. of Debussy’s finely-coloured orchestral sketch * La mer’ 
ble aon Witenes euesteen th Winiat’s * Mitshbon von and Elgar’s Violin concerto (soloist, Herr Kreisler). 
ary Heilbronn,’ Friedrich Gernsheim’s fourth Symphony, HAMBURG. 
eZ, and a new Intermezzo for String orchestra, ‘ Schwarz- | The new second Symphony by Hermann Bischoft 
a walder Zwischenklange,’ by the talented composer) was recently produced with much success under the 
: Knud Harder, formed the programme of the fifth} qirection of Herr Siegmund von Hausegger. 
1a subscription Symphony Concert (conductor, Professor | : 
of wriiters).——Reger’s new Pianoforte quartet (Op. 113) eeipsic. 
et ae = . : — the } hambhe 
in sot nga tig the Srst time at the fourts chamber. Paul Dukas’s orchestral Scherzo, ‘ L’apprenti 
in } : i a sorcier,’ figured for the first time in the programme of 
H, BRUSSELS. the eleventh Gewandhaus concert (conductor, Professor 
n- On January 11, the opera ‘La Glu,’ composed by} Arthur Nikisch).——At the Neues Theatre, Franz 
te Gabriel Dupont to the libretto of Messrs. Jean Riche-| Neumann’s opera ‘ Liebelei’ was given for the first 
t’s pm and Henri Cain, was given for the first time with | time.——Jean Sibelius’s interesting String quartet, 
“a great success at the ‘Théatre Royal de la Monnaie. |‘ Voces intime,’ Op. 56, was heard for the first time 
he Debussy’s opera ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande again exercised |at the concert of the Sevcik Quartet.——At the 
its singular charm when revived at the same institution | seventh Philharmonic Concert, Professor Hans Winder- 
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stein introduced Ewald Strasser’s Symphony in G Country and Colonial Rews. 


major and Elgar’s March ‘ Pomp and Circumstance,’ 
No. 2, which was a popular success.——Vincent BRIEFLY SUMMARIZED. 


;’ ? , . > ‘ ar’ <« "Le > we 
d'Indy S symphonic-poe m Istar’ and César Franck’s We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the opinions expressed in 
‘Les Djinns’ for pianoforte and orchestra (soloist, | this summary, as the notices are either prepared from local news. 
M. Raoul Pugno) were played for the first time in Papers . ee » 4 at a ot p 
> : > - P . ~ — is orrespondents are particularly requeste Oo enciosée a2 rogramm 
Leipsic at the fourteenth Gewandhaus concert. when forwarding reports of concerts. 
Stephan Krehl’s new concerto for Violoncello and ? — 
Orchestra in G minor, Op. 37, was produced with con- BARNSTAPLE.—A sacred cantata, The Epiphany,’ 
siderable success at the fifteenth Gewandhaus concert. by Dr. H. J. Edwards, was sung at the Parish Church 
on February 9, with the aid of members of the Musical 





MUNICH. Festival Society. Thesolo partswere taken by Mrs. A.T, 

\t the Royal Opera, Herr Felix Mottl has super-| Long, Miss Knill, Mr. Northcote and Messrs. Sydney 
vis refully-prepared revivals of Bellini's ‘Norma’ | Harper, sen.and jun. The composer was at the organ, 
Peter Cornelius’s ‘ Der Cid.’.———At the Academy BeL_per.—An excellent performance of Van Bree’s 
Concerts Professor Schmid-Lindner played Reger’s ‘St. Cecilia’s Day’ was the feature of the concert 
new Pianoforte concerto for the first time.——Much given under the direction of Mr. John B. Gough on 
nterest was aroused by the concert cf compositions January 25. The soprano soloist was Miss Bernice 
by Herr Arnold Schénberg. N. Woods. The choir also sang Cooke’s ‘ Strike the 


lyre’ and Schumann’s ‘ Gipsy life.’ 
BriGHTON.—The Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
their second performance of Elgar’s ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius ’ on February 9, under the direction of Mr, 
Robert Taylor. Their first performance was given 
under the composer’s direction at the Brighton Festival 
. as P ; two years ago. On this occasion the choir showed an 
Gabriel Pierné’s interesting ‘Poéme Symphonique’ jncreased command of the technical and expressive 
for pianoforte and orchestra (soloist, M. Eduard Risler) requirements of the work, and in every way their sing. 
was included in the programme of the Colonne Concert jng reached a very high standard. The opposing 
on January 8. At the following concert one of the moods of the demoniac and devotional choruses were 
most interesting items was Liszt's symphonic poem, represented with equal success. The solo music was 
Ce qu'on entend sur la montagne.’ On January 22 admirably sung by Miss M. H. Palgrave-Turner, Mr. 
Mahler's fifth Symphony was performed for the first Henry Turnpenney and Mr. Joseph Farrington. Mr. 
time in Paris at the Lamoureux Concert (conductor, Percy C. Tavlor was at the organ. 
M. Camille Chevillard). The ‘drame lyrique’ . , ’ 
L’Ancétre,’ composed by M. Saint-Saéns to the 


NURNBERG. 

Dr. Richard Strauss’s new comic opera ‘ Der Rosen- 
kavalier ’ was given with great success at the Municipal 
rheatre two days after the production of the work at 
Dresden. 

PARIS. 


BroMLeY.—The Choral Society gave a performance 
retto of M. Auge de Lassus, was given at the Opéra- of Mendelssohn's ‘ St. Paul’ on January 25, at Bromley 
or 9 ee en en ae > 3 Parish Church, before a crowded congregation. The 
This int nen January 33 tor the first time in Paris. pang and chorus numbered 120, and the soloists were 

his interesting work has previously been played at ysi,; Towena Thomas, Miss May Doubleday. Mr 
Monte Carlo ’ Herbert Thompson and Mr. Jamieson Dodd. Mr. 


Or anuary 22 Handel's ‘ Israel in Egypt’ appeare . 
for tl J first time sg the ae dentin od gh ——— Percy Hodsoll presided at the organ and the conductor 
one ae “ pea, ab © ocrere was Mr. Frederic Fertel. 





ies Concerts de la Conservatoire. : . 
CHARD.—Gade’s ‘ Zion’ and Cowen’s ‘ John Gilpin’ 
PRAGUE, were performed by the Chard Harmonic Society on 
perdinck’s new opera ‘Die Ké6nigskinder’ February 9, under the direction of Mr. F. G. Risdon. 
hieved a great success when recently performed for The choir sang effectively and was supported by an 
the first time at the Deutsche Landestheatre. efficient small orchestra. The soloists were Miss 


Gertrude Winchester and Mr. Libbis N. Burch. 
—— ; os ; Crypacn, N.B.—On January 8 the Male-voice 
n january 8, Hans Pfitzner’s opera ‘Der arme Choir gave a highly successful performance of Félicien 
‘einrich " was given for the jfirst time at the Stadt- David’s ‘The Desert,’ before a large audience at the 
theatre, and was well received. The composer has Baptist Chapel. This was their first performance of 


STRASSBURG. 





since been honoured . me, . : 2 a_i , ! 
he Phil n honoured with the Degree of Doctor by a work of importance, and it speaks well for the singers 
the Philosophical Faculty of the Strassburg University. | that their first attempt at this class of work was at- 

VIENNA. tended by such satisfactory results. The speaking 


part was taken by Mr. D. Clydach Thomas and the 
tenor music sung by Mr. Sam Hempsall. 

Diss.—An excellent performance of ‘ Elijah’ was 
given by the Choral Society under the able direction 


Johann Strauss’s operetta ‘Der Zigeunerbaron’ 
has been included in the répertoire of the Imperial 
Court Opera. Under the direction of Herr Weingart- 
ner the work achieved a great popular and artistic 


success. Herr Weingartner recently introduced Sini- ©f Mr. T. M. Pullen, on January 24. Both chorus and 
gaglia’s overture ‘ Il Baruffe Chiozzote’ and his Etude Sloists earned the applause of a large audience. The 
Caprice for String orchestra, both of which were heard: Chief of the latter were Miss Marion Perrott, Miss Lily 


with pleasure. On January 26, the opera ‘ Kapitan Gover, Mr. Samuel Masters and Mr. Graham Smart. 


Fracasso,’ by Mario Coste, was successfully produced An efficient orchestra was led by Mr. T. E. Gatehouse, 
at the Volksoper. The work has excellent points, but assisted by Mr. C. W. Wilford at the pianoforte and 
nothing that promises long life. Mr. Hemstock at the organ. 


DUNFERMLINE.—Under the auspices of the Carnegie 
acta bie ,; : _ Dunfermline Trust the Operatic Choir of that name, 
At the third Cyklus Concert Eugéne d’Harcourt’s assisted by the Scottish Orchestra and four capable 
‘ Symphonie Neo-classique’ was very cordially received. soloists, gave a very successful concert in St. Margaret's 
Siegfried Karg-Elert’s finely laid-out Pianoforte sonata Hall on February 9. The first part of the programme 
in F sharp minor, Op. 50, was played at an interesting consisted of well-chosen selections from ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
recital given by Miss Anna von Gabain. Weingartner’s while the second part was miscellaneous and included 
new Symphony in E major (No. 3) was recently given Elgar’s ‘Go, song of mine,’ and Parry’s ‘ Blest pair of 


WIESBADEN. 











under the composer’s baton for the first time in Sirens.’ he soloists were Miss Perceval Allen, Mr. 
Germany.—— On February 2, Humperdinck’s ‘Die Henry Brearley, Mr. Herbert Brown and Mr. Robert 
K6nigskinder’ was given for the first time at the Watson. Mr. David Stephen, director of music to the 
Municipal Theatre, with great success. Trust, conducted. 
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Ergin.—On February 8, the local Choral and Or- 
chestral Society gave a performance of Van Bree’s ‘ St. 
Cecilia's Day,’ and a miscellaneous second part con- 
sisting of part-songs, vocal solos, and orchestral pieces, 
under Mr. John Barnett. The choir gave evidence of 
eficient training and musical appreciation. The 
soloists were Miss M. Norman Snowball and Mr. Philip 
Malcolm. The part-songs were ‘The river floweth 
strong, my love ’ (Roland Rogers), ‘ The dawn of song’ 
(Bairstow) and ‘ The miller’s wooing’ (Faning). The 
orchestra played Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Novellette’ 
No. 2, and a ‘ Sarabande and Bourrée’ by Bach. 

FARNHAM.—A satisfactory performance of Haydn’s 
‘The Creation’ was given by the Musical Society at 
the Corn Exchange on February 7, under the direction 
of Mr. Percy R. Rowe. Some of the choral singing was 
characterized by great vitality. The soloists were 
Miss Doris Simpson, Mr. Frank Webster and Mr. 
Herbert Marks. Mr. W. Marks was at the organ. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY.—Goring Thomas’s ‘ The Sun- 
worshippers ’ and Cowen’s ‘ John Gilpin’ were given 
by the Choral Society on January 25, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hammett Drake. An orchestra contri- 
buted towards the efficiency of the performances. 
The soloists were Madame Gertrude Inglis and Mr. 
Claude Goodchild. During the concert a floral tribute 
was paid to Mrs. Eggar, the Society’s secretary. 

KELVEDON, Essex.—An excellent performance of 
Smart’s cantata ‘ The bride of Dunkerron’ was given 
by the Musical Society on January 25. The solo parts 
were excellently sung by Miss Eva Hart (soprano), 
Mr. Alex. Webster (tenor), and Mr. Graham Smart 
bass). 

Lewes.—The Musical Society added financial success 
to their usual artistic success in giving their perform- 
ance of ‘ Judas Maccabeus’ on February 8. The 
chorus and full orchestra of 130 were conducted by 
Mr. Horace Jackson, and the solo parts were taken by 
Miss Muriel Berry, Miss Annie Fox, Mr. Frank Webster 
and Mr. W. Harold Larwill. 


Loutu.—The Choral Society gave a concert in the 
Town Hall on Thursday, January 26, when the opening 
section of the programme consisted of Parts 1 and 2 of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ which were excellently 
sung under the direction of Mr. Owen M. Price. Mr. 
John Booth, Madame Hilda Petty and Mr. G. H. Clark 
were the soloists. The second half of the programme 
was of a miscellaneous character, Concluding with the 
chorus ‘It comes from the misty ages’ from Elgar’s 
‘The Banner of St. George.’ 


LIVERSEDGE.—On February 12, Mendelssohn’s 95th 
Psalm and Mozart’s motet ‘Glory, honour, praise 
and power’ were sung by the choir of Hightown Wes- 
leyan Chapel, Liversedge, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Sharp. The soloists were Miss Jennie Halm- 
shaw and Mr. Wilfred Hudson. Mr. Arthur Firth 
presided at theorgan. His recital programme included 
the tone- poem ‘Finlandia’ (Sibelius), part of the 
‘Peer Gynt’ Suite (Grieg) and the Pastorale from 
Guilmant’s Sonata in D minor. 


LyTTLETON, N.Z.—The Musical Union gave their 
annual performance of ‘ The Messiah’ on December 13 
at His Majesty’s Theatre. The choir, which is a highly 
capable organization, sang with precision and excellent 
effect under the direction of Dr. Bradshaw. The solo 
parts were taken by Mrs. Gower Burns, Mrs. Ernest 
Firth, Mr. R. Vincent, and Mr. G. Marsh. 


MELBOURNE.—The sixteenth session of the Con- 
servatorium of Music in the University of Melbourne 


was brought to a close by a concert in the Town Hall | 


in the presence of a very large audience. The pro- 
gramme contained movements from Pianoforte con- 
certos by Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms; Violin 
concertos by Mendelssohn and Max Bruch ; and songs 
by Thomas and Saint-Saéns, all accompanied by full 
orchestra. 
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NEWCASTLE, STAFFS.—A highly attractive concert 
was given on February 16 by the Male-Voice Glee 
Union under the direction of Mr. S. E. Lovatt. The 
programme, which was ably carried out by the choir 
of fifty voices, included Elgar’s ‘ After many a dusty 
mile,’ MacDowell’s ‘As the gloaming shadows,’ T. 
Cooke’s ‘ Hohenlinden,’ and Mr. Lovatt’s ‘ Nursery 
rhymes.’ Solos were sung by Miss Ada Forrest and 
Mr. W. Sweetman. 

RETFORD.—The Choral Society, ably conducted by 
Mr. H. C. Andrews, gave an interesting concert on 
February 17. The chief work performed was Stan- 
ford’s ‘ The Revenge.’ There was also a miscellaneous 
section in which some excellent unaccompanied part- 
singing was heard. An efficient orchestra assisted. 

RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG, NORTH WALES.—An excellent 
performance of Mozart’s ‘ Twelfth Mass’ was given 
at the Bethlehem Congregational Church on February 15 
by the Bethlehem United Choral Society. The soloists 
were Madame Laura Evans-Williams, Madame Annie 
Hargreaves, Mr. Cynlais Gibbs and Mr. John Powell 
Edwards. The choir, numbering I10 voices, was 
accompanied by the organ and a brass quintet. 
Mr. Dan Roberts conducted and Mr. Caradoc Roberts 
was at the organ. 

SALTBURN.—An interesting programme was carried 
out successfully by the Choral Society on February 2, 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Boynes. The choir 
took part in ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast,’ Faning’s 
‘Moonlight,’ Boughton’s ‘Choral Variations,’ and 
Cowen’s ‘ Bridal chorus.’ Solos were sung by Miss 
Joan Borradaile and Mr. John Collett. 

SITTINGBOURNE.—A highly creditable performance 
of Gade’s picturesque cantata ‘The Crusaders’ was 
given at the Town Hall on January 25. The chorus 
and orchestra of eighty responded well to the able 
direction of Mr. W. J. Keech. The soloists were Miss 
Florence Macnaughton, Mr. Malcolm Boyle and Mr. 
Arthur Barlow. 

SovuTHPorT. — An impressive interpretation cf 
Gounod’s ‘ Messe Solonelle’ was given with orchestral 
accompaniments at St. Luke’s Church on February 19, 


under the direction of Mr. J. C. Clarke. At the 
conclusion of the service Elgar’s ‘Sursum Corda’ 
was played with organ, strings and brass. Mr. E, P. 
Beaumont was the organist. 

STOURBRIDGE.—The Concert Society performed 
Dvorak’s ‘Te Deum’ and a selection from ‘ The 
Messiah’ on January 23. The choir observed due 


| dramatic emphasis in the former work, and sang with 

intelligence and good tone throughout. Solo parts 
were taken by Madame Alice Phillips, Miss Emily 
Rudge, and Mr. Harry Downing. Theorchestra played 
Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral Symphony.’ Mr. Halford con- 
ducted. 


TREHARRIS.—An excellent performance of ‘ The 
Messiah’ was given on February 2 by the Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. W. J. R. Davis. 


The singing of the choir and soloists was of a high 
|order and was much appreciated. 

TROUBRIDGE.—The Philharmonic Society gave their 
first concert of the season at the Town Hall on 
| January 24, under the direction of Mr. C. T. Weigall, 
organist of the Parish Church. The chief items were 
Mendelssonn’s ‘ Loreley,’ in which the solo part was 
taken by Miss Pauline Allen, and Bridge’s ‘ The 
Inchcape Rock.’ Highly creditable performances 
|were given, to the merits of which an orchestra 
| contributed. 

VENTNOR.—The excellent Musical! Society conducted 
by Mr. Evan Jones performed Sterndale Bennett's 
‘The Woman of Samaria’ and Bach’s ‘ My spirit was 
in heaviness’ at the Town Hall on January 25, and 
did adequate justice to both works. The soloists were 
Miss Betty Hyde, Miss Mabel Corran, and Mr. Percy 
Heming. An orchestra assisted. 
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WELLINGTON (N.Z.).—To the Wellington Musical ed 

Union and its conductor, Mr. Robert Parker, is due | Answers to Correspondents, 
the credit of what may be justly called the first public ; 

performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion in the) _M.H.—The expression ‘the normal scale’ is applied to 
Dominion of New Zealand. In the Wellington Town | the scale of C as the type of all the other scales. The 
Hall, on December 1, 1910, the work as abridged for | suspended seventh is the seventh resolving upon the root of 
use in St. Paul's Cathedral was given an impressive | 4 first inversion of a common chord. 

performance by a choir of two hundred voices, accom- 
panied by an orchestra of strings, and the splendid 
organ of Messrs. Norman & Beard played by Mr. A. 
W. Vine. The very trying part of the Narrator was ConcorpD.—The way to a position as organist and piano. 
artistically sung by Dr. W. Kington Fyffe; the other | forte accompanist is a difficult one. You would realize this 
principal soloists being Miss Gladys Watkins, Miss after you had gone through a professional course at one of 
May Driscoll, and Mr. C. Clarkson, all of whom were | the great schools. Enquire in your own town. 
thoroughly satisfactory in their respective parts. There 
was a very large audience. Altogether this was a 


1 


landmark in the history of music in New Zealand. 


Voica.—We have not been able to trace the publication 
to which you refer. 


Tongo.—Your plan of taking your male alto pupil 
through the classic Cathedral Anthems is distinctly a good 
one. 

Toronto.—The greatest success of the season to 
date was scored by the National Chorus of Toronto 
on January 19, when they gave a programme consisting | paneestiiteianentnstettinniaa 
entirely of unaccompanied singing. From aj 


technical standpoint the work done far eclipses any- CONTENTS 


thing ever attempted by the National Chorus, which 


Other answers are held over, or have been given privately. 





may now fairly be said to have won a place among | «. Henry J. Wood (with Special Portrait) Page 
the finest singing organizations on the Continent— a Reaui fe hana heal oo 53 
a well-balanced choir of fresh, enthusiastic singers, oa Peete pee Avne’s.’ = W. H. Cummine 13] 
who know how to phrase and enunciate, firm and The Setenatiandl Musical Con Rate - x 
sure im attack and in adherence to pitch, and Qeentlene’ Meta ... ‘ _— * cn 164 


ready to respond every wish of the conductor. et ok Sr 
eady to respond to every wish of the conductor. | «per Rosenkavalier. By A. Kalisch ... aaa 16 


Dr. Ham is to be sincerely congratulated on te A Point in Criticism. By Herbert Antcliffe .. . 
beautiful singing of his choir, especially in the sacred | ¢Kychel, By Jeffrey Pulver a 1 
works, ‘Send out Thy light,’ by Gounod, and Mendels- | Church and Organ Music 17 
sohn's setting of ‘ Why rage fiercely the heathen’ for Reviews .... 172 
louble choir. In Bortnianski’s ‘Cherubim Song’ Correspondence . ' oI 
many beautiful ethereal effects were obtained by means Obituary ; ai ; 182 
of a boys’ choir of some forty voices. Excellent work Royal Opera, Covent Garden... 5 ; 182 
was also done in Max Bruch’s ‘Morning Song Of  Schénberg’s ‘ Pelléas and Mélisande TR 
Praise,/ Wendt’s ‘ Ballad of Spring,” Willan’s ‘My [Incorporated Society of Musicians 183 
ittle pretty one,’ and Forrester’s ‘ Call of the breeze.’! The Musicians’ Company we 184 
On Tuesday, January 24, the National Chorus re- Interpretation in Song... me a m 185 
peated its concert in Brantford before a large and Miss Marie Brema’s Opera Season 186 
enthusiastic audience. Early in April they will co-| The Palladium... vy 7 , : 186 
operate in a patriotic concert with the Sheffield Choir} London Choral Society ... ‘ on 186 
on the occasion of their second visit to Toronto. Mr. McConnell-Wood's Choir . 186 

Winpsor.—An interesting programme was selected Philharmonic Society... : . . 186 
by Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill for the concert which he London Symphony Orchestra ... . 187 
organized at the Royal Albert Institute on February 8. New Symphony Orchestra te 187 
Che principal musical item in the miscellaneous section Queen's Hall Symphony Concerts 187 
was Mrs. Alice Verne-Bredt’s Phantasie Trio, played | London Concerts ... ' , ; 187 


by Miss Marjorie Clemens, Miss May Mukle and Mr. a — ~ = 
Dunhill. Others who took part were Miss Marie | Musicin Belfast... . ++ 190 


Chinchen, Miss Edith Clegg and the Rev. Bernard Birmingham ‘ ; 190 
Everett (vocalists). ee Bristol se ° on ‘ 190 
é . : a Devon and Cornwall . 190 

WitTHAM, Essex.—For their first concert of the ne Dublin ... c ‘ 191 


season, the Musical Society gave Coleridge-Taylor’s Edinburgh , > ws is 











Hiawatha’s Wedding-feast’ and ‘ Death of Minne- < Glasgow : mm rom ; 191 
haha’ on February 1. The solos were sung by Miss : Gloucester and District es ‘ 192 
Violet Stevens (soprano), Mr. William Doe (tenor), and a Liverpool and District ; i ; 192 
Mr. W. Chalk (bass), and all of them proved highly .. Manchester and District : — 
successful. The choir, as usual, sang splendidly, attack ., Newcastle and District ove — 
and tone being alike excellent. Mr. N. Linley Howlett ,. Nottingham and District ii , . 193 

mducted, Miss G. Sewell led a very efficient! ,. Sheffield and District .. ; 193 
orchestra, and Miss Dorothy Edwards accompanied. , Yorkshire one - 194 

Foreign Notes... os 2 195 
Country and Colonial News , = io 
: : | Answers to Correspondents ‘ a ve in 

Mr. Gervase Elwes met with a pleasant and perhaps 
unique experience towards the end of last year. The 
occasion was a performance of ‘ The dream of Geron- SPECIAL NOTICE 
tius ’ by the Catholic Philharmonic Society of Liverpool | P : ote regicatpien —- 
und ster. The choir had previously found To ensure insertion in their proper positions, 


iis would be Mr. omni ‘jubilee of = Advertisements for the next issue should reach 
other words, his fiftieth interpretation o ‘ ‘ " 
‘ the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, WV, 





the part of Gerontius. In the interval of the concert 
was summoned by the conductor, Mr. Allen, into! not later than 
recepti m-room, an 1 presented with an address, TUESDA y, MARCHA 21 
med by all the members of the choir, and a beauti- ; 
ly lition of the poem. (First Post). 
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DURING THE “LAST “MON TH. DURING THE LAST MONTH (cont inued). 
. » , No. 1918. Qui vive! Four-part Song 
Published hs NOV ELLO & co., Lire. | 1918. Q re ine 1d. 
ACH, J. —‘O praise the Lord for all His mer-| |, 1919. Chorus of Empire. Patriotic 
cies.” (Gott lob nun geht das Jahr zu ende.) Chorus .. C, A. E. Harriss 2d. 
Cantata for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. Edited by + 1925. The Forest Fay. Four-part song 
JoHN PornTER. The English version by W. G. | for female voices RoBT. SCHUMANN Id. 
RoTHERY. IS. », 1930. The Lord’s Prayer. 8-part Anthem 
AIRSTOW, E. C.—‘‘Sing ye to the Lord.”” Anthem | C. Lee WIttiams 14d. 
: forEaster. (No.991. Novello’s Octavo Anthems. | » 1931. Good-night, good-night, beloved. 
Trio for s.s.a. C. Prnsutr — 1d. 
)REWER, A. HERBERT.—“ Auf Wiedersehen.”’ | OZER, FERRIS.—‘In the Desert and in the 
(No. 13. Organ Transcriptions by A. HERBERT Garden.” A Lenten Cantata for Soli and 


BrewER.) 1S. 6d. |Chorus. Paper covers, 1s. 6d.; paper boards, 2s.; 
RIDGE, J. FREDERICK.—“ The King, O Lord.” | Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Coronation Hymn. Words by the Very Rev. ‘\ JEST, JOHN E.—“ Praise the Lord, O my Soul.” 
|, ARMITAGE Ropinson. The music adapted from | Anthem. Arranged for s.a.T.B. (No. 986. 
the Musicians’ Company Coronation March—Percy | Novello’s Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 
GopFREY (1902). (No. 840. Novello’s Parish Choir | \ JILLIAMS, C. LEE.—‘A Lullaby.” Four-part 
Book.) 1d., or 5s. per 100 net. Words only, Is. 6d. | Song for men’s voices. (No. 518. The Orpheus.) 


per 100 net. 2d. 
(*ORONATION SONG-BOOK for Children’s Festi- | —— ‘‘ Ware, Wire!’ Four-part Song for men’s 
C vals. Is. voices. (No. 519. The Orpheus.) 3d. 


LEVEN HYMNS with Tunes for use at Services 

-elebrati f the Coronat f His Majest . " ‘ ; 

King aan vo. ‘ gg ey bag Words | RAHMS, J,—Four Trios for female voices. (Op. 
aly, 38. per 100 ‘ : 17.) Complete, 1s. Or separately :— 

TTHERINGTON, MARY W.—“ Eere’s a health! Whene’er the sounding harp is heard. (No. 180. 


unto His Majesty.” Song. No. 1. inC doe Mane, | Novello’s Trios, etc., for female voices.) 3d. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


} Come away, death. (No. 181. = -) 2d. 
ee tea aie ai : ss eee The Gardener. (No. 182. ig ) 24 
ANING, EATON. ‘‘ Our Island Home.” Four-part | The death of Trenar. (No. 133. #8 ) 3d. 


Song. (No. 1225. Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d.| _ el 
*LETCHER, PERCY E.—“ Coronation Day." Pa- | —— 
triotic Song for s.a.1.B. (No. 1220. Novello’s} AUF Ww IEDE RSEH EN. 


-Song k) 3d. 
Part-Song Book) 3d COMPOSED BY 


ou A. E.—‘‘ Empire of the Sea.”’ Wind A. HERBERT BREWER. 
ONES, DAVID E.—‘“Song of Pickering.’”’ As|viormy anp PIANOFORTE .. 2 20 «. ww wees 
sung at the Pickering Pageant, 1910. 2s. | VIOLA AND PIANOFOR TE .* . + 23. 
| VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE ... _ ss ce Oh 


LOYD, C. H.—‘Our Sailor King.’ Four-part | Smart Orcuestra : 


Song. (No. 1226. Novello’s Part-Song Book)|  ${ting Parts 6 ee) eee . 2+ oe 
3d. PIANOFORTE SOLO * ; is ‘is + oe 
TUNN E. CUTHBE ee Via Dolorosa.”’ A PIANOFORTE AND STRING ED INSTRUMENTS oe 2s. 6d. 
| > “ . “ Separate String Parts, 6d. each. 
4 Devotion for Baritone Solo and Chorus. Suitable | aprancewent FOR MILITARY BAND ie .. §8. od. 
the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide. Paper 
covers, Is. 6d.; Paper Boards, 2s.; Words only, London: NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


7s. 6d. per 100. a . ' 
ULD, S. G.—‘ The Latin Organist.’’ Book 1.| EDEUMinF. Price 3d. By A. Toass. 


~ NOVELLO AND ») N 
1s. 6d. (For contents, see page 214.) arvovesnni 7 ; — = he 


INSUTI, C.— Good-night, good-night, beloved.” | TH E M US SICAL Tl M ES. 


Arranged for s.s.a. unaccompanied. (No. 423. | 





Novello’s Trios, etc., for female voices.) 14d. yy 
ye MUSIC REVIEW, No. 225, contains the} CAS ES 
following music in both notations: ‘Sing, | (FOR THE YEAR 1910) 


maiden, sing!” Unison Song. W. STERNDALE} 
BENNETT. (Op. 35, No. 12.) 14d. 


Are now ready, and may be had of all Musicsellers in Town and 


Country. 
GCHOOL SONGS—Edited by W. G. McNaucut, | CLOTH, BEVELLED BOARDS, HANDSOME DESIGN IN BLACK, 
Published in two forms. A. Voice parts inj} VOI I I 
staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte | ~ 
\companiment (8vo). B. Voice Parts only, in Title-page and Index may be had gratis on application. 


. . 3 7 . * ~ rt ” S ir 877 (Vo 7 ~ S 2 C 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation. Cases for the Volumes from 1877 (Vol. xviii.) can also he had. 


A. B. Price 1s. 6d 
' ee , RICE Is. 6d. 
No. 805. The British Flag. Trio for s.s.a. | 
(or Unison Song) Mytes B. Foster 14d. rd. |} London: NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. 
806. Hip, hip! hurrah! Trio for s.s.a. —— ; — — 
| 


(or Unison Song) Percy E. FLETCHER 3d. 1d. THE MUSICAL TIMES. 


1073. Charming Chloe. Two-part Song 


E. T. SWEETING — td. 'SCALE OF TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SHARP, CECIL J.—Folk-Song Airs, Book LIL. | Two Lines ie = = ae - 
For Pianoforte, 1s. 6d. | Three Lines : ; _. 
— The Sword Dances of Northern England. Songs | eb pay Aon dditional . _ as ee tte 
uid Dance Airs. Book I. 2s. A Column ue $09 0 
“ONIC SOL-FA SERIES. Edited by W. G.| = a ee 


McNAuGHT. A remittance should be sent with every Advertisement. 
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I Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PRE- 
PARE CANDIDATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. 
Music of anv description revised or arranged. ILESSONS in COM- 
POSITION, by post if desired. 





R. EAGLEFIELD HULL, Mus. Doc. Oxon., 

F.R.C.O., &c., COACHES for all Examinations, Practical 

nd Theoretical, personally or by correspondence. Correspondence 

Course for A.R.C.O. Paper Work, A.R.C.O. Playing, F.R.C.O. Paper 

Work, F.R.C.O., Playing. First Mus. B. Exercise and Final, Mus. D 

Exercise and Final, Oxon., London, Dunelm., and Dublin. Special 
Course in Choir-training and A.R.C.O. Essays. : 

For Prospectus address, 48, New North Road, Huddersfield. 


D®*: H. H. 
F.R.C.O., 


L. MIDDLETON, Mus. D. (Dubl.), 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., makes a SPECIALITY of 
COACHING FOR DEGREES, L.R.A.M., 1897-1910, ONE HUN- 
DRED SUCCESSES A.R.C.M., 1897-1910, TWO HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY-SIX SUCCESSES. Equally good results in R.C.O 
and other Examinations 

Address, Thornleigh, 6 


D*: F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Tore 


Elm Park Road, Finchley, N. 


nto : gives LESSONS by post,in HARMONY, COUNTER- 

POINT, FUGUE, FORM, ACOUSTICS, ORCHESTRATION, &c. 
Candidates prepared by Dr. Karn have obtained the degrees of 
MUS. BAC. or MUS. DOC. at DURHAM, OXFORD, DUBLIN, 
CAMBRIDGE, and LONDON Universities ; also F.R.C.O., A.R.C.O. 





ducting), A.R.C.M Theory of Music, and Pianoforte Teaching 
L.Mus. and A.Mus., L.C.M., ASSOCIATED BOARD, &c. I 
Karn continues Coach for all Musical Examinations. Pupils 
recently passed MUS. BAC. DURHAM, F.R.C.O., and L.R.A.M 


in Rudiments, Form, and Teaching for L.R.A.M 

Also PERSONAL Lessons : MSS. revised for publication. Cl 
Works analysed for Examinations. Terms moderate and incl \ 
106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. Telephone, 524 P.O., Hampstead. 


D®: LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1I.S., Warden, 
Incorporated Guild of Church Musicians 


Special Preparation 





. gives LESSONS 
Personally or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 42 
Berners St., Oxford St., W. 


DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
HARMONY.” vols ss. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT.” 55. net. 
* DovBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON,” 58. net. 
Freve.” 1s. 6d. net 
EI EMENTS OF Music 2s, 6d. net. 


2s. net. 


> ANGLICAN CHURCH Mvsic.” ’ 
6d. net. 


** DEVELOPMENT OF 
VOCABULARY OF MUSICAL TERMS.’ 


PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY OF Mvsicat TERMS.”’ 6d, net. 
** MATERIAL OF MELODY d, net : 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for 15s. 
Mus. D. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


L R. MARCHANT, 
Author of ‘“‘ soo Fugue Subjects and Answers,” Novello’s 
PREPARES CANDIDATES for all Musical 


Primers, oe 
Glebe Crescent, Stirling, N.B. 


Examinations by 


\ ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence 
Pupils received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 
L.R.A.M..&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington 


"TRAINING OF TENORS. MR. E. DAVID- 

SON PALMER, Mus. Bac. Oxon., gives LESSONS at his 
residence and at the West End. For terms, &c., address 11, Graze- 
brook Road, Stoke Newington, N 


D*: HAMILTON ROBINSON (Mus.D. Dunelm., 
4.R.A.M F.R.C.O PIANOFORTE, HARMONY, 
JUNTERPOINT COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION, 

ACOUSTICS, &c Preparation for University, R.A.M., R.C.M., 

R.C.O., and other Examinations. Lessons personally or by corre- 

spondence. 30, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 


VI R. A. E. TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., 
4 COACHES (post) for all Musical Examinations Pupils 
4.T.C.L., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.O., and complete MUS 
il was awarded Stillie bursary (Glasgow, 190f 
Portland House, Lancaster. 


No. 35), &c., 


Post I 


have passed the 
BAC. Course Put 
Compositions Revised 


\ TALLIS A. WALLIS for Voice Production, 
Lessons at West-End Studio. Write, 
Unique Vocal and Articulation 





Elocution. 


Singing, 
Ealing, W. 


Residence, Academy, 
Exercises, 2s 

\I R. PERCY WOOD 
4 pre 


~paring Candidates for F.R.C.O., 


F.R.C.O. 
A.R.C.O 


Specialist in 
&c. 


Particulars of System forwarded on application. 
RECENT SUCCESSES 84 Correspondence Pupils have passed 
F.R.C.O. or A.R.C.O. RECENTLY as follows 
63 A.R.C.O,. (Paper Work 2t F.R.C.O. (Paper Work). 
Several pupils passed A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O., Jan., 1911 ; Record 
number of successes in July, 1910, 22 A.R.C.O. and 11 F.R.C.O.; 


Many successes in Jan., 1910; July 1909; and Jan., 1909 
Address, 8, Harley Road, Harlesden, London, N.W. 
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ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LONDON, 59-60, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
Board of Tutors : 
Dr. JAMES LYON, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
Mr. J. G. COOPER, Mus. Bac. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., L.R.AM 
Mr. ALBERT V. Davies, Mus. Bac. Dunelm. et Victoria.’ 
Mr. G. D. RAWLE, Mus. Bac. London. ; 
GRADUATED POSTAL LESSONS IN HARMONY COUN. 
TERPOINT, THEORY OF MUSIC, FORM AND ANALYsIs_ 
ORCHESTRATION, Etc. ; * 
Pupils prepared for Mus. Doc, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.CM 
A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O., and all examinations by experienced University 
Graduates in Music. Terms moderate. Prospectus free oa applica 
tion to the Secretary, E. S. Krnc. . 


MISS _IVORSEN, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.; Gold 
= Medal (as Performer), PIANO LESSONS, from 3s, 6d. 
COACHING for Exams., Works and Songs ; reads MS.; Transposition : 
Modern Languages. Private Practices from 2s. West-End Studio. 
81, Drewstead Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. ‘ 


M USIC STUDIO, 223, Oxford Street, W— 
. __ Furnished, Light, rod. an hour (fire, gas included) ; from 9 
to 7 0'clock. New Blithner Grand Piano, Aliquot Scaling (Normal). 

















CHURCH OF THE ORATORY (Lonpox) 
CHOIR SCHOOL. 


FREE EDUCATION AND BOARD in Head Master's House js 
offered at the Oratory Middle School, to a CATHOLIC BOY, not 
under 12, With a good strong voice. A sound Commercial Education 
including French, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book-keeping wil] be 
given. 

For further particulars apply 

MUSICAL DIRECTOR, THE ORATORY, LONDON, S.W. 


“LIFTON COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS May, 

~ 1911.—Besides the other Scholarships open to]Competition, one 
of £25 a year will be offered for Music to a Candidate showing also 
sufficient knowledge in Latin, Mathematics, English, and French, 
Particulars and conditions from the Head Master or Secretary, 
The College, Clifton, Bristol. j 








S'. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, Aldgate, E.cC— 
ORGAN LESSONS given on fine 3-manual instrument, 


Pupils allowed practice. Address, FREDERIC LACEY, Organist. 


URHAM CATHEDRAL. — CHORISTER- 

SHIPS. Board, Lodging, Education, and Medical Attend- 

ance free. Candidates must have a good voice and correct ear, and 

should be between 9 and 11 years of age. Apply to the Rev. The 
Precentor, The College, Durham. 


\ TELLS CATHEDRAL.—Solo boy wanted, age 

_ 10-11. Must have good voice and elementary knowledge 
of music. Board, lodging, and education free. Excellent prepara- 
tory school education. Apply Organist, The Liberty, Wells, Somerset. 


OLO AND CHORUS BOYS REQUIRED for 
leading R.C. Church, West-End. Must have good voices and 
be able to read music. Salary according to ability. 
Address: Mr. W. E. Cross, 47, Harewood Avenue, N.W. 











\ AGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. LAY- 
* CLERK REQUIRED, TENOR (not Baritone). 

Stipend begins at f110. Pension of {50 after 25 years. Two 
daily services eight months in year. Soloist, Cathedral Experience, 
Testimonials to cover last three years. Preference given under 
thirty vears of age. Forms of application to be obtained from Dean 
of Divinity, Magdalen College, Oxford, and to be sent in not later 
than Saturday, March 18. 


“HICHESTER CATHEDRAL.—There is a 

TENOR VACANCY. A good knowledge of Cathedral 
Music, and of the Tenor clef essential. One day weekly, and three 
wecks in August are non-choral. Age not over 28. Stipend, {80 per 
annum. Testimonials as to musical ability and moral character, 
with particulars as to other occupation dseirable, to be sent not later 
than March 10 to the Organist, F. J. W. Crowe, Esq., St. Peter's 
House, Chichester. 











“THE TENOR PLACE at St. Martin’.-in-the- 

Fields, advertised in the January Musical Times, has been 
won by a PUPIL of MR. W. A. FROST, one of the six Vicars-Choral 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Lessons at 16, Amwell Street, Myddelton 
Square, E.C. 


QO)RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED. 
St. James's, Hampton Hill, S.W. Teaching connection 
possible. Salary up to {60. Experience in training choir. 

Apply Rev. C. R. Job, The Vicarage. 

RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 

Country Church, 20 miles from London. Thirty guineas 
per annum. Apply, J. D. H., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, W. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
for the Congregational Church, Sevenoaks. Salary {20 pet 
annum. Apply, Minister, Holly Bank, Avenue Rd., Sevenoaks. 
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THE MUSICAL 


ORGANIST - CHOIR- 
Country parish, Residential neigh- 
pourhood, Hants and Sussex borders. Possible openings for private 
tion. Good Choir-trainer, Churchman and Communicant. Apply 
with reference sand all particulars to Vicar, Milland,I, iphook, Hi ints. 


XPERIENCED 
MASTER REQUIRED. 








PosiTIONS SECURED for ORGANISTS in 

Churches in the ited States. Write for Terms: CHOIR 
EXCHANGE, 1536, rif venue, New York. VACANCIES 
4sLWAYS 


of Manchester Cathedral has 
ARTICLED PUPIL. For particulars 


“HE ORGANIST 


a VACANCY for an 


and terms apply Sydney H. Nicholson, The Cathedral, Manchester. 
D*; DAVAN WETTON will shortly have a 
Vacancy for a PUPIL, ASSISTANT. Apply by letter, c/o 


The Foundling Hospital, Guilford Street, London, W.C 


So COLLEGE, STAFFS. ASSIST- 


ANT MUSIC MASTER REQUIRED. Strings 
Write, 


Rawlinson Wood Mus: Bac 
TWO WELL - OUALIF IE D- TEACHERS 
L.R.A M.) REQU IRE Music Connection. London or district. 
“G.R.” Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, 


trained, flexible, powerful 
, Oratorio, Ballads, will GIVE her 
* Altissimo,”’ Novello & Co., 160, Wardour 


Sop RANO, highly 
Voice tor Operatic Mu 
SERVICES for expenses 
Street, London, W 
( RGANS (New 
- Various prices 
from £50, on up-to-date principles 
Organ | Works. Cambridge 


*“HURCHES 
ORGANS. New 

Sons (Established 1845), 
Formerly Bishop, Starr & Richardson, 


*“HURCH ORGANS 

second-hand materials Inclus sive 
lj erection (if desired), from {200. For particulars, &c., 
man & Beard, Ltd., 61, Berners Street, London, W. 
ders to H.M. The King 


SALE, TWO-MANUAL 
pedals, good condition. £30; 
Steyning 


and Second-hand) for SALE. 
Instruments built for Church or Chamber 
, at Bedwell & Sons, Cambridge 


&c. — Various 
W. E. Richardson & 
Hulme, Manchester. 


CHAPELS, 
and Second-hand. 
Central Organ Works, 
London. 


built partly with sound, 
including carriage 
address, 
Organ 


prices, 





PIPE ORGAN, 


or what offers? 


7OR 
concave 
Rector, Ashurst 


7OR SALE.—PEDAL 
open Diapason, Octave, 
tu. No reasonabie offer 
ndon by appointment. 
Mission Rooms. Apply Trustee 
London ; 9, Curzon Street. W. 


FOR SALE. 


ORGAN, consisting of 
Lieblich Gedacht, Dulciana 
refused. Can be viewed and heard 
Would suit large Chapel, Hall or 
Third Church of Christ Scientist, 





sm Lo 


Handsome Solid Walnut 
ORGAN : Two Manuals and Pedals, with 17 Stops. Length 
with blow handle 6 ft. ro in height 5 ft.; depth 2 ft. rz in., 

with pedals 5 ft. 2 in. Also Organist Bench Offer desired. On 

The General Agency and Exchange I.td., 62, Victoria St., 

Vestminster 


‘HE POSITIVE ORGAN, 
ORGAN, giving the effects of two manuals and pedals on its 
single keyboard Price s from 47°. Over 750 supplied. Estimates 
g for Repairs i - and Three-Manual Organs, &c. 
POSITIVE ORG Ltd., 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
* Station), London, N.W. 


Esty 


wat 


A real PIPE 
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ORGAN PEDALS for Pianos. We are 
» Organ Builders and Profession, by whom our 
the only perfect,”’ and we are thrice granted 
Write, O.P.C,. Works, Brinscall, Chorley. 


PIANO. 
easths 


0.P.C 


ods are pronounced “* 
HM R.L , for real mer 


( RGAN PEDALS tor 
- Norman & Beard 
{610s. Saunders os ath Street 


( RGAN PRACTICE rhree - manual 
Organ for Practice—good condition ; complete 
ers; blown by hydraulic engine per bour 
Co.. 54, London Road, Forest S.E 
Telephone—693 Sydenham 


JIANO PEDALS 
Radiating and Concave 
{3 17s. 6d., at Halifax, Briggs 


makers t« 


Pneumatic, 
with 
muurTne 


by 


stool Bargain, 


Pipe 
set of Coup- 
Hamilton Evans & 


Hill . (1 minute from Station). 


FOR SALE.—Second hand 
by “‘Rummens,”’ in excellent condition. 
40, Oates St., Rotherham. 


JIANOS WANTED (Second-hand), for prompt 


cash, Send list, with particulars and prices, to W. Saville & 
, Bruce Grove, Tottenham 
E 
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LD-ESTABLISHED PIANOFORTE TEACH- 


ING CONNECTION for SALE, Cheshire. Small, but 
really excellent opening for good teacher: L.R.A.M. or A.R.C.M. 
Address : L.R.A.M., Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W. 


in| (| OOD PRACTICAL TUNERS 
I witha knowledge of Interior Players and Organs. 
W. Saville & Co., Bruce Grove, Tottenham. 


\ 


REQUIRED, 
Apply to 


— INSTRUMENTALISTS, Ladies 


to form Orchestra in North-West London. 


TANTED. 


and Gentlemen, 


Music provided. No fees. For particulars, write Secretary Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
ADY DESIRES BOARD-RESIDENCE with 


Musical People. Mod. 
M., Novello & Co., 


terms. 


Ltd., 160, W 


Wardovr Street, 


; VERY COMPOSER should send for DINHAM, 
BLYTH & CO.’S Specimens and Price Lists (free) for Litho- 

graphing Anthems, Songs, &c. 50 Copies of Hymn-Tune, Kyrie, &c. 
, Fenchurch Street, London. Established 1872. 


38. 6« 100, 48. 6d 


ror SAI.E.—7 vols. ‘‘ Organists’ Magazine of 
Voluntaries " (original compositions for Church use 1 vol 


all edited by E. Minshall, bound cloth 


S. W., Overton, Sleaford. 


“Modern Organ Music,” 


boards, good condition, £3 3s 
| HE MADDOX 
23a, Maddox Street, W. 
for Exhibitions, Concerts, Lectures, 
For particulars and terms apply 
Street, W. 


STREET GALLERIES, 
These Galleries are now available 

Meetings, Receptions, &c 

to the Secretary, 9, Conduit 


PIANO PEDALS. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 

Intending purchasers should write for our Price List of Pneumatic 
and Mechanical attachments for the Piano, 

Perfect touch and repetition guaranteed ; Piano action not inter- 
fered with, and left absolutely free ; Pedals easily removed. 


WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


SCOVELL & CO., Ltp., CITY ORGAN WoRKs, EDINBURGH 


PIANO PEDALS. 


Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 
DEAR MR. MALKIN, Nov. 8th, rgre. 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you have 
fitted to my Steinway, issimply splendid. I find the action absolutely 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Yours trulr, 

R 


H. P. COLEMAN, Sub-Organist 
Wi rite for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opin and reference — 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CoO., Lrp 
Work Hanley, Staffs. NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


PIANO PEDALS. 


EVERY ORGANIST 


1 the importance and special 


mM 


shoul advantages 


+ Tv y = , ™ 
NORMAN & BEARD'S 
PNEUMATIC PEDAL ATTACHMENT 
FOR THE PIANO. 

Correct relative position of Keys and Pedals guaranteed 

Gives a perfect touch and repetition. 

Does not injure the most delicate Piano, 
forte action being left perfectly free 

Pedals can be instantly removed. 


Does not alter the Piano touch 
Every Attachment made specially in our own Factory 


investigate 


ull parts of the 


61 BERNERS Sr., Lonpon,W. 
Felephone Q14s 


NORMAN & BEARD,Ltp., 
Telegrams : ‘ Vibrating,’ London. Gerrard 


May be inspected in the Pianoforte Salon at SELFRIDGE’S 
Oxford Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1750 The Composer (CALEB Stmper, “ Kilbirnie,” Barnstaple) will p. 
Telephon 788 P.O. Hampstead. Telegrams : “‘ Cantabile, London.” pleased to send FREE SPECIMENS of all the New 1911 Compositions 


to Organists or Conductors, together with complete Lists. 
( : R A V & | YAVISON WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NEW EASTER ANTHEMS, &c 


PRATT STREET, N.W. Composep ny CALEB SIMPER. 

















AND AT LIVERPOOL anD OXFORD. *NOW IS COME SALVATION. New, 191r .. 6th ro00 
Bright, bold and vigorous. Joyous and inspiring. 
‘ 4 ae ee — — *LET US KEEP THE FEAST .. ; ‘ : yth ro00 4d 
speci itions, Estimates, and Designs free of charge. Fine Bass Solo. Choruses telling and effective. i 
*HE IS NOT HFRE, BUT IS RISEN. Easy .. “ trth rooo 4 
pm ‘ mee ‘ a . an pnmden s “AW AKE UP, MY GLORY ¥ - .* oe 28th Edit ad : 
THE MUSIC COPYING AGENCY, sxe tee sono: gaa 8 oF 
yi ~ Wu AUL + *THE LORD IS RISEN INDEED wa ‘ »» 13th 1000. 44 TT 
19. REGENT STREET. LONDON. W SHE HATH DONE WONDERS .. ; . ee 17th to } 
? CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD .. ae t4th tooo ad for Chu 
Every description of FAVOURITE AND POPULAR SERVICES. 
MUSIC COPYING, TRANSPOSITION, Xc., Two New Settings of “ THe Story OF THE CRoOss.” Very 
undertaken by thoroughly experienced writers melodious and devotional (Kilbirnie Edition, No. 12) .. 2d boards 
ORCHESTRATION mposers’ Works artistically Scored for *A Favourite MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS TH 
Orchestra by expert arrangers. Highest references and recom- (No. 9) . . = ++ . -» 6th Edit. 4d 
ons from well-known Musicians. *An easy HoLy COMMUNION Service in A flat .. 6th Edit. 4 
Orchestral Scores and other MSS. Edited and Revised. *CANTATE AND Devs in F. Very attractive. New . 4d *T I 
Es ites given for Engraving *Popular SERVICE Tr DEUM in C a ; jth r000 3d, 
*Grand SERVICE TE Deum (No. *) is os oth Edit. 4d } t. 48 
*THE STORY OF THE CRUCIFIXION .. a 3rd 1000 6d “TT 


elephone 
Telephone 


et Telegr 
STRONG & DARE. CORONATION ANTHEMS. a5 
*THe KING SHALL REJOICE. New, Igir .. ee td 1000 1 


. recr , , VT Tre “ : »» “GRANT THE KING A LONG LIFE os es .. 25th Edit. 4d. ' )! 
GILL'S EASY VOLUNTARIES.—“ Messiah, cae & Reet oe. @ C 


City . 4 short Work (20 minutes) for Holy Week. Can be sung by 
— any average Choir. Words, 7s. per! 








HAPPY ARI 














idas Elija St. Paul Creation.” 15. eich book. *Gop or NATIONS, KING ETERNAL (Hymn). New, tort . = 2s. 6d 
London NOVELLO AND Company, Limited Words only, ts.6d.per1oo. Should be sung everywhere YI 
*NEW SELECTION (No. 18) OF FESTIVAL HYMNS AND TUNES 2d QO 
‘a ESTAL RESPONSES in G (with the Priest’s This grand set contains 9 pieces, including the Coronation Hymn, GouNor 
part in M tor Simple but effective 1 Those marked * are also issued in Tonic Sol-fa. ‘7 II 
IMMENSELY POPULAR VOLUNTARIES. 8 books. Is. 64 ’ 3 
i Over 150 Editions issued. Recent numbers are Books 6, 7 § 
B! NEDICITE (Shortened Form) by C. F.  Allwritten on Two Staves. \l 
2 WESTOBY " ed in mat Ch hes in London id London VEEKES & CO., 14, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W 4 
Provinces. No.1 G N in A l.each. London: Novel Canada ANGLO-CANADIAN M.P.A., Ltd., 144, Victoria Street 
x ( I Chicage CLAYTON F, Sumvy Co., 220 Wabash Avenue. 





FESTIVAL HYMN pine , alae M 
JX ING OF THY CHURCH TRIUMPHANT.” Very Popular EASTER ANTHEMS Ve 
~ te npg de spt Mele ono: bayer = 1 Composep by EDWYN A. CLARE. i 


Xx A is ft i Majestic 










“ I i Cl al Not difficult, but very interesting and effective. Vi | 
al, itw r t telling and effective Vide Tganistand *Hartertyan! KING s S 7 r4th roo ] “ 
t ‘rice One Pent Lor r NOVELLO & Co., LTD. An excellent them, an d, powerful and effective MARTIN 
*HE IS RISEN 3rst 7 ] 
) , . , -o - “CHRIST SHALI 1000 (3d. 
Ss ( : COP ( ) Si = a : 4 
\ PECIMEN PY f W. JOHNSON’S | omcaxcs ne 1 eis ele Soak nae a 
4 CANTATA, ECCE HOMO (Nove & C 1s.), will be sent) Wy sEEK YF THE LIVING AMONG THE DEAD? .. 17th 1 1 SQUIRE 
; r, 55, Mat ster Road, Altrincham. *HaLtretvjaH! CHRIST IS RISEN .. . : 22nd 1 1 \ 
*NoW IS CHRIST RISEN . 15th 10 l i 
_ , FAVOURITE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS IX D 23rd 1 sd. 
NEW MUSICAL BOOKS Full of towing melody Suns ~ho : VI 
,s IN‘ 4 I ul] Ex - PR AISE THE LORD, O JERUSA : Sth “ 
1 Art rgan Cons = * la *THE LORD REIGNETH. Festivals .. oe 14th 100 1 
\ Tog i Cl ers on Those marked * may also be hadin Tonic Sol-fa i 
' \ 1 THOMAS I VIS I 1: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Ltd., 160, We Ww. 
> o- New Yor! rue H. W. GRay Co., Sole Ager S.A 





iohauet "p'ttacme cate THE VICAJI PATENT 


of ane on Be Teaneetnen of FOR VIOLINS, VIOLAS, "CELLOS, AND 





\ CHAS Il I i . 
Art of Deep Breathing, Elocution for DOUBLE BASSES. 
id i mer I rati gether 
t nd grat i HALLs ‘ . a > 7 > . om . .m BIT 
D Per b THE DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. ronan 
rUS 
Il I r PILLAI CHANT, \ , OBER 
I EVANS » F.RCO ’ \t st t j erec " ereby ‘ el me ) SOMER 
Pr 1S Plain Chant Brillia . & Free f pla yg rese instrumer va st 
Exet ‘ » ceenendiien prov and quite fer instruments are transformed lx la AINI 
4 : rt % I ! t me a pertect t ht, all the tes speaking “ 
e t ease any 
\ : n ¢ . l iw 1 ‘ praise from leading London | 
Ill tt or ler with tul escript f device, ca e had on application, 
LAND BOUGHTON at The Patent pphed it opening the imstrument 
net ) the sound-post, and e beautiful appearan f the instr t 
raAN yAL aT mr-srec ar t interfered with DYKES 
e eof ; ¢ , f Pa wit OUNO 
i Vi Viola g 1¢a 
Ce 
k R. \ iH M Hampstea I 1 N.M 








ave eae 
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MUSIC FOR LENT. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According ; <N GB -o: 
‘an ; to St. Matthew.) J. S. BACH, 2s.; paper — 6d. T H E B i N E D I C I I E 
. ruses only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1s Words only, Iss. per roo. 


“THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According 








SET TO MUSIC BY 


to St. Matthew J. S. Bacu Abridged, as used at St THE FOLLOWING COMPOSERS 
paul’s Cathedral. Octavo, 1s 6d Book of Words, with Music to 
4d SEE, SS. WEE SER, SUE. SOY S08 BAIRSTOW, E. C. (on the plan of the Paragraph Psalter 
*THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. (According ‘T, GEORGE J. (in E flat 






to St. John.) J.S. BACH. 2s.; paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth GEORGE J. (in G , 

















































4d t T. GEORGE J. (in D, Unisor | 
i 7— - ff _ . . in C Sol-fa, rid i 
= PASSION OF CHRIST. G. F. HanpeE . in G) : t 
s.; paper boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt, 5s. Abridged edition xs JAMES TURLE, and Dr. Hayes 
» ad for Church use, rs. Words only. 10s. per roo BUTTON, H. ELLIOT (in D) 
. * THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. « (The Seven HB. o. 
: . he > ’ 1 , - 
r bee sige ae ee on the Cross.) J. HAYDN. 2s.; paper ELLIOTT J. W. (in G a 
eS ne : > ; ELLIOTT, J. W. (in G 2 
= PASSION OF OUR LORD. (The Seven ELLIOTT, J. w. (in G ‘ 
— * yrds of Our Saviour on the Cross.) CH. GouNop. 1s ee = : in G 
t 4d , se . . ‘LLIOTT, R 3. (in G) 
4d oh HE = ASSION OF OUR LORD ( Der Tod EYRE, ALFRED J. (in E fiat (With a Quadruple Chant for 
) ] *) C.H.GRaUN. 28.; paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, the Te Deum)... ‘ 
t. 4d Choruses only, rs EYRE, ALFRED J. (No. 2, in F thd 
6d “HE PASSION OF OUR LORD. H. Scnuiitz. FOSTER MYLES B. (in F, Chant Form) sd 
FROST, PERCY H. (in D 6 ‘ 2d 
' : GADSBY, HENRY (in G, Chant Form I 
* DASSION MUSIC (from the Oratorio ‘‘ St. GALE, C. R. (in D) ; ¥ 
Peter ”’) By Sir JULius BENEDICT 1s. 6d. GLADSTONE, F. E. (in C, Chant form 
1. mp . sIe-NErec _ GLADSTONE, F. E. (in G, Unison 
it. 4 ‘O' | OF DAR KNESS. (Psalm CXEX.) For GODFREY. A. I in C) es 
t 1 Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra. GpeORG HENSCHEL (Op. 30). GODFREY. A. E. (No. 2, in G) 
HERVEY, F. A. J. (in A flat, Chant For 
Ou lr OF DARKNESS (De Profundis). (Psalm | HUGHES. wee ent). 1, in'E flat Chant 
« . Ny - Oo i ’ al abcdill 
Hy CXXX For Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra Composed by CH. LEMARE E. H. (in B flat 
UNOD English or Latin words. Is. ; Pay er be ards, 1s. 6d LLOYD, C. HARFORD (in I 
ION’S WAYS DO LANGUISH. Soprano MACPHERSON, CHARLES ( ing 
nd § 4 Solo and Chorus, from “ Gallia *’ (Motet). CH. Gotnop. 1s = whe ‘. C 1 ig I ~~ = ) inG)é 
— ~ es ad a . : > N in at 
\i ISE RE RE MEI, DEUS, &c., as used in St. MERBECKE (arranged by G1 : 
t, WV Paul’sCathedral Lenten Services. Arranged by J. STAINER. 3d. MILLER, C. E. (second setting) (in 2 
t c “pr > IIS The : _ PETTMAN, EDGAR (No. 1,inC Chants 
\ ISERERE MEI DElt S. The Music com- perryax’ EDGAR lin E flat 
: posed by J. BARNBY. 3d. PULLEIN, J. (in E flat 
\[ISERERE MEI. DEUS. Set to the well- ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (in B fla 
a own Ancient Chant, as arranged and harmonised by SLATER W (in ; ‘ 
\\S et elgg Rae gags ag yee pedis er bY SMITH, BOYTON (in A flat 
™ = SMITH, CHAS. W. (in C). $.A4.7.7.B., also litied ~ 
isin V ISERERE MEI, DEUS. (Chant Se tting. ) STAINER, J., and B. BLAXLAND (in | t For 
The Music composed by EDGAR PETTMAN. Pricer} STAINER, J., R. pe Lacy, A. Gress, and F. CHAMPNEYS .. 
- RE > 7TTC Tha : . STAINER, J., W Wrxn, and F. WALKER 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music com- | drier’ fw. wise and F. WALKER (Welsh words 
4 posed by GREGORIO ALLEGRI. Edited by GEORGE C : Sol-t td 
MaRTIN. 4d STAINER, J. (in D, Chant ; 
\ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. The music com- STEWART, C. HYLTON plan of the Paragraph Psalter 
4 posed by G. P. DA PALESTRINA. Edited by W. BARcLay wae eit J x 
Soure. Latin and English words. 4d FOSTER Jt H> ; ! 
‘ [eDpDrpr . omnes SMITH, MONTEM (two settings 
\ ISERERE ME I, DEUS, in F. The music TUR LE, J. (tw: 
“ composed by F. E. GLADSTONE Latin words, 3d WICKES, C. A tting 
ISERERE MEI, DEUS, in F sharp minor, TOZER: FERRIS (in G) ons a 
\ py gs r : * TOZER FERRIS (in A Short and sim 
The music composed by F. E. GLADSTONE. Latin words, 6d WEsT, JOHN E. (inG 
M™ ISERERE MEI, DEUS. A simple Unison WEST, JOHN E. (inc 
Arrangement with Organ Accompaniment, 1d Wi STB RY, G. H. (in 
OM : WOOD, W. G. (in D 
A val Par rks marked * can had WRIGLEY, G. F. (in G, Quadruple C 


“dl THE “STORY OF THE CROSS ANTHEMS IN THE 
re a LUTE SERIES 





With Short In 1 giving oppo for Meditati 
1E WORDS BY 
THE REV. E. MONRO ( v 0 \ I i 
7 _ - . 1 \ 
KE. UTTON, H. ELLIOT \ 
FOSTER, MYLES B. (S 1 hd 
ROBERTS, J. VARLEY (Sol-fa, 14 i D oO Thy Lig 
SOMERVELL, ARTHUR (Sol-fa, r}d i i 
STAINER, J (Sol-fa, 13d 
Words onl l. per a H 
Large Ty} Edition, 25. od. per ro 4 oO! X 
THE REPROACHES Rs. rd 
SET TO MUSIC BY , 1 XN 
DYKES, REV. J. I i Turn Thy face from 1 : Cu 
OUNOD, CH } I marked t ® as . shed in Ton 


Loxnpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linum 
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Moor! Price 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d 
f H. M. Higss d 
Ch. Gounod jd 
J. Stainer 6d. 
Temple H. W. Davies 4d 
C. H. Lioyd 6d 
Spohr 14d 
Anton Dvorak d 
I. Atkins 2d 
J. Stainer ad. 
E.A. Sydenham 3d 
God F. W. Hird 14d 
A. W. Batson d 
Attwood and Beale, each 14d 
W. Byrd 3d 
Ch. Gounod 2d 
Boyce and H. Clarke, each 4d. 
Higgs & *Coleridge-Taylor, ea 3d 
Anten Dvorak 4d 
R. Farrant 14d 
C. Lee Williams 2 
5. S. Wesley 3d 
ard Mendelssohn 13d. 
-part Anthem G.A.Macfarren 2d 
ar . Goss and W. Jackson, ea. 3d. 
Come, k $ Palestrina 14d 
*Come now 1s reason together R. Briant 14d. 
Come ‘ ‘ - ason together .. H. W. Wareing 4d. 
*Come Him Ch. Gounod 2d 
Com Me Bach, Couldrey, and Elvey, each 3d. 
Come Me H. Hiles 2d. 
Con Me M. Kingston and J. S. Smith, each 14d 
*C e, ¥ n-def + d and weary J. Stainer 2d. 
*C rt, O 1 W. Crotch 14d. 
C rt x ~¥ f Thy servant (A.T.T.B John E. West 4d. 
cr a clez an heart Percy J. Fry 3d 
D G. J. Elvey 4d. 
De H. J. King 3d 
“Ey T ttwood 14d 
Fl W. J. Clarke 3d. 
Fe Mendelssohn 14d 
E my God Goss 4d 
é C. Oberthiir 1d 
“ T. M. Pattison ad. 
‘ A. Whiting 3d. 
( run : J. Arcadelt 1jd 
G s Peac ‘ ternal Grieg 3d. 
*G l rk Goss, Kingston, & Stainer, each 14d 
*G Harold Moore & J. V. Roberts, ea 3d 
‘ J. Booth 14d 
G M. Elvey 2d. 
Gra J. V. Roberts 2d 
Ha J. Goss 4d 
Ha J. Barnby 2d 
H irnby, Pye, and Shaw, each d 
Ha ¢ J. White 14d. 
°H King Hall 14d 
H T. Distin 2d 
*H J. Kent d. 
*H Mendelssohn 4d 
i C. Stroud 4d 
H Winter 1}d 
} Lord J. Goss 2d 
H rl She} t J. Clarke-Whitfeld 4d 
He Tr} Shephe T \ ‘ sd. 
H tid 
Hi ~ t id 
bd 
" I | 
4 iP id 
. . | 
i 
I "Ss ge-T & J. Weldor ach i 
I B. T 1 
ATL M. B. Foster | 
. 4 I B. Foster d 
C. Wood rid 
1 H. J. King and C. Steggall, each 34 
Iu e Lor I'wo-part Anther G. A. Macfarren = 2d 
*l wr 1 pra J.C. Bach 4d 
g3 areth (Turbarun €s G. Byrd 4d 
oy I 1 Wore of God Ch. Gounod 14d 
J Lord life and glory G.A.Naumann = 1id 
| 5 ir, 1am Th B. Steane 14d 
"Te Wor f God Gounod, Hoyte, Mozart & White, cach kd 
a t f il te E. Elgar 2d 
» God Ouseley and *Mendlessohn, each 14d 
Lead, y Light *Pughe-F vans and R. Dunstan, ea d 
Le kindly light C. L. Naylor and *J. Stainer, each 4d 
*Lead Lord S. 5. Wesley 13d 
Let y mplaint (A.A.T.7.B.1 E. H. Thorne d 
*Let my prayer come up H. Purcell 14d 
Le e words of my mouth H. Blair & J. Barnby, each 14d 
Le ew r th A. D. Culley 3d. 
Anthems marhed thus * he had i 








NOVELLO’S ANTHEMS FOR LENT. 


( - ID SO LOVED THE WORLD. By HAro.Lp ( SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. By Harozp 





TIMES.—MaRCH I, IorrI. 


it 

















Moore. Price 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 





Let us come boldly i C. H. Lloyd 
Like as the hart T. Adams and J. . Clarke, ! 
*Like as the hart ‘ 
*Lord, for Thy tender mercies sake 

Lord, for Thy tender mercies" sake 

Lord, how are they increased 

Lord, how long wilt Thou forget me 












€ 
Mendelss 





Lord, I call upon Thee Ouseley, West, and Culley, eac 

Lord, on our offences ° Mendelssohn 
Lord, teach us to number our days (A.A.T.T.B.B.) C. H. Lloyd 34, 
Lord, Thou hast searched A. Whiting 

Make me a clean heart J Barnby and A. W. Batson, e 

Mine eyes look unto Thee. O Lord God H. 

My God, I love Thee . : . G.J. 

My God, look upon me os 7, « Be le Hopkins 
*My God, look upon me : . *° J. Reynolds 


My soul is weary ‘ . J. C. Beckwith 
O all ve that pass by ee Vitt 

*O bountiful Jesu 

O God, Thou hast cas t us out 
O God, Whose nature 

O have mercy 

*O hearken Thou 

O Jesu! Victim blest 

*O Lamb of God 

O Lamb of God 




















*O Lord, correct me 

O Lord, give ear . P w. 

O Lord God, Thou strength . ° »« . 
O Lord, look down . an . J. Battishill 3d, 
*O Lord, my God . (C. Malan and 8S. S. Wesley, each 1 
O Lord, my God ‘ , . C. Lee Williams 

O Lord, rebuke me not ° - H. Lahee 1id. 
O most merciful , J. W. Elliott 14d. 
O saving Victim 7. a&.¢. Cruickshank and Rossini, each 3d. 
O saving Victim . . : Ch. Gor inod 4d, 
*O saving Victim . ot : J. Stainer 2d 
O saving Victim B. Tours and *F. Keenig, each 

*O Saviour of the world. . - Goss 

*O Saviour of the worl i ‘ . Harold Moore 

O Saviour of the world (A.T.T.B.) J. V. Rot 

Out of the deep F. E. Gladstone and G. C. Martin, each 

Out of the deep Moza 

Out of the deep H. W. Davies and J. Naylor, each 

*O ye that love the Lord . S. Coleridge-Taylor 

O ye that love the Lord F. A. W. Docker & G. J. a slvey, 

O ye that love the Lord J. Elli« 

O ye that love the Lord ‘s ‘ oH: w. ws arei ng 
Ponder my words, O Lord _ . A.D. Cull 

Put me not to rebuke O Lord. ° we W. Cr it 
*Remember not, Lord , : ‘ H. a } 
*Remember now thy Creator an . 

Remember, O Lord ; : , A 
*Rend you heart 

Rend your heart . . 

Rend your heart (Turn ye even to Me) ee E. Golfr ey a 
Save me, O God . ee ~~ S. Jekyll 14d. 
*Seek ye the Lord C. Bradley 14d. 
Seek ye the Lord . H. Kinsey 34d. 
*Seek ye the Lord J. V. Roberts j 
Show me Thy ways x. V. Roberts d 
Spare us, Lord, most holy . E. A. Sydenham 14d. 
*Teach me, O Lord . T. Attwood and B. Rogers, each 1}d 
Teach me Thy way . Spohr and W. H. Gladstone. each 14d. 
The Lord is full of compassion 5 . E. Gladstone 3d 
*The Lord is nigh . H. Cummings 14d. 
*The path of the just . j.Vv.Re bert rid. 
*There is a green hill far away Ch. Gounod 4d 
*There is a green hill far away Lord H. Seunerent rid. 
The Reproaches (from the ‘* Redemption ”’) Ch. Gounod 2d. 
The Reproaches J. B. Dykes 1 
*The sacrifice of God . H. W. Wareing 14d 
The sacrifices of God H. Blair 14d 
*The Story of the Cross Stainer, Somervell, Foster & Roberts, ea 1 
The Stery of the Cross : . H. Elliot Button 2d. 
Think not that they are blest alone ‘ F. Brandeis 2d. 
*Through peace to light . J. H. Roberts 3d 
Thus saith the Lord . G.M. Garrett od. 
Try me, O God (A.7.T.B.) A. D. Culley 2d 
Try me, O God C. Wood 14d 
Turbarum voces (Jesus of Naz: ureth) G. Byrd 4d 
Turn Thee again, O Lord T. Attwood 1}d 
*Turn Thy face from my sins T Attwood & A.Sullivan,ea. 14d 
Turn Thy face from my sins R C. Steggall 4d. 
Turn Thy face from my sins C. Lee Williams 2d. 
Turn ye even to Me (Rend your heart) . A. E. Godfrey d 
Unto Thee have I cried . , G. J. Elvey 3d 
Wash me throughly ; S. S. Wesley 3d. 
Watch ye and pray G. R. Vicars 2d 
*Wearv of earth Ferris Tozer 14d 
*Weary of earth E. Vine Hall 1 
Whom the Lord loveth ° ‘a C. Macpherson 34d 
Why art Thov so vexed x : C. Macpherson 2d. 
Word of God Incarnate ‘ Ch. Gounod 34. 
Ye who from His ways have turned . Mendelssohn 3d. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., 1}d., and 2d. each. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Marcu 1, tort. 


Iv THE DESERT AND IN THE VIA DOLOROSA 
GARDEN A DEVOTION 


CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


FOR FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI Suitable for the Season of Lent and Passiontide 
AND CHORUS THE WORDS DERIVED MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND SELECTED BY THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT E. CUTHBERT NUNN. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
~ . vr 7 rice One Shilling and Sixpence. 
4 R Price One Shi g I 
FERRIS TOZER. medaka. 
aper boards, 2s. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words only, 75. 6d. per roo 
Paper boards, 2s. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. | V bs TO “ \] V \] Y 
Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire. QO J | (T C ALV 4 


FOR 


~ ™~ ‘ Tse x r Yr 
1 HE CRUCIFIXION TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
4 4 BY 


INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG 


A MEDITATION THE CONGREGATION 


ON THE THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
SACRED PASSION OF THE HOLY REDEEMER SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE MUSIC BY 


REV. W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. J. H. MAUNDER. 


SET TO MUSIC BY 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


- oA NIC Pp 
J. 5 I Al N E R. Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, ros. per roo. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, od. 


String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s. 6d.; Full Score, MS. 


Words only, with Hymn Tunes, 2d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 2d. 
° 2 “a ® “= ‘on 
Words, complete, ros. per 100; Words of Hymins, 5s per 100. 
colitis wacom seem — AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 
THE DARKEST HOUR gp gy =. 
od “ , FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 


FOR COMPOSED BY 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI were Os 
AND CHORUS ANTON DVORAK. 
WITH (Op. 58 


HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


THE ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED J. W. CROWE. 


THE WORDS SELECTED, AND THE MUSIC COMPOSED, BY 


H A RO & | ) M OO R E 4 Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa, 1s.6d. Wordsonly, 5s. per roo. Vocal Parts, od. each. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. String Parts, ros. Wind Parts, me. ita Full Score 
Paper boards, 2s.; Tonic Sol-fa, od. 40° 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. String Parts, 6s. 6d. 


Latin words 


———— LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST THE a xsnithooneron . BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


WORDS _ SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
Price Two Shillings. 


T HOMAS Al JAMS. Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, rs. 


String Parts, 8s.6d. Wind Parts, rss. 6d.; Full Score 


Price One Shilling. Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, 6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 


IS IT NOTI N G TO Y 0 U P THE GE] Hl S [ MANE BY 
AN EASY CANTATA JOSEPH BENNETT 


For use di > Se . m Go * > ome . 
e during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


W. MAURICE ADAMS C. LEE WiLLIAMS 


adapted for — Choirs C. LE E WI L L I A M S. 


BY THE 


R E V. E ‘ V ° I | A 2 * M A ° Price Two Shillings 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. String Parts, ros. 6d. Wind Pa 


Price Eightpence Score, MS 


Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 1 
NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LImMITep. 


LONDON : 





rts and Full 
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REDUCED PRricr 2 
3 
do : 
. 10. I 
P per cover! lo. 5 
Paper cove! lo I 
Paper cove! lo. I 
+ : : 48) SE : 
- CHORUSES. 
I REDUCED PRICE 5s, p 
OLD, YE PORTALS EVERLASTIN do. O 3 ed 
. . wake 
Ditto Fonic Sol-fa do, oO A 
LovELY APPEAR (Soprano Solo and 
. oO. 
onic Sof-l do. 
ESH BECOMI do oO 


wht in his day, and for 
e to consider his * Redem] 
lings, will i 





AND COMPANY, 
THE 


SDITATION ON T 


R TWO SOLO 


A Mi 


VOICES 


Con 


J. VARLEY 





CHURCH MI 


ALFRED 





LIMITED. 





religiot 
1 SeTious cast of 





rity with which 
spects a work of 
ad choral effect 
ning to hear the 
showed by their 
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March 13, 1 
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HE 


TENOR ANI 


Sl 


OF CHRIST 


AND CHORUS 


FFERINGS 


Bass 





NG BY THE CHOIR AND 
GREGATION 
» TL T 
ROBERTS. 
Paper Boards, 2s 
€ Words only, price rd. 


‘SIC FOR LENT 


SE 


H. ALLEN. 





THEY THAT MOURN 





ULL ANTHEM 
WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
Price Fourpenc+ 
THREE SACRED SONGS. 
COME UNTO HIM 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
AN EVENING HYMN FOR PASSIONTIDE. 
s¢ Songs are suitable for use as Solo or Unison Anthems for Jesus ¢ 
3 voices No. 3 Was written by request for the Choir Boys o! *Jesus | 
SS. Philip and James’s Church, Oxford. *Know 


Price, complete, One 


London : NOVELLO 





Shilling and Sixpence net 


AND COMPANY, Limited. 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES.—Marcu 1, tort. 


ASTER ANTHEMS. 


JU ST PUBLISHED. 
\ LL HAIL saat CONQUEROR. By Tuomas ADAMs, 


Price 14d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1}d. 


JE GLAD THEN, YE CHILDREN. By | C ING YE TO THE LORD. By 


ALFRED HOLLINS. Pr 






w is Christ rise 
» Lord liveth 


dawn 
it began to dawn 


*4s M ses lifte 1 up the serpent 


is we have borne 





sat the 's high fez ast 
At Une pulchre 

*\wake, awake, with holy re 
‘awake, thou that sleepest 


*\wake up, my glory 
\wake up, my glory 






praise and all majesty 


ice 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 13d ~ BaAIRSTOW. Price 3d. Tonic So-fa, 14d. 
—— thd Let God arise 
n Adams 3d Lord, before Thy foots tool bending 
Cuthbe Harris d. Lord Christ! when Thou hadst overcome 


*Lord, Thy arm hath been uplifted 


Mendelssohn 
Io, the winter is past *B. Farebrother and H 


. A. Mactarren 


EDWARD C, 


M. 


Greene 
Spohr 
Haydn 
Spohr 


Gadsby, ea 


H. W. Wareing *Lo! the winter is past . act B. Luard-Selby 
M. B. Foster Magnify His Name : ‘ ; an G. C. Martin 

Cc. Vincent Morn’s roseate hues . ‘ . G. W. Chadwick 

F. Gostelow *Most glorious Lord of Life : . .. John E. West 

J. Barnby My beloved spake es ‘ ‘ H. Purcell 

i E. V. Hall My heart is fixed, O God ; . W. A. C. Couickshank 
. H. W. Wareing My heart was glad A. Carnall 
Not unto us, O Lord H. Gadsby 


upture sing y . John E. West 
J. Stainer 

J. Barnby 

B. Haynes 

F. Lliffe 


Not unto us, O Lord ala 


*Now is Christ risen G. B. Allen and John 
















E 


Ww 


*Not unto us, O Lord , T. A. Walmisley 
ohn E 
*Now dawning glows the day of days David Stanley Smith 


West 


est, ea 


,wake up, my glory 
Awake up, my glory M. Wise *Now late on t Sabbath Day o8 S. Coleridge-Taylor 
i, O ye righteous ne ‘ H. Smart *Now on the first di iy of the week . Lahe« 
the Angel of the Lord os . B. Tours oO M. Greene 
old, the Lamb—All glory to the Lamb Spohr *O : : J. Stainer 
ssed be the God and Father ‘ S. S. Wesley oO S.S.A ‘ . E.H. Thorne 
ssed be Thou Kent 9 T. T. Trimnel 
ing and glory Boyce *O , issing .. ; , M. B. Foster 
lory .. B. Tours * death, where is thy sting ‘ A. Herbert Brewer 
. f into joy J. Barnby *© death, where is thy sting Alfred Hollins 
‘Break forth into joy T. R. Prentice *O 1} J. Goss 
k forth into joy B. Steane oO Ss. S. Weslev 
aised from the dead G. J. Elvey d oO the Lord . H. J. King 
> waned from the dead .. S. Webbe rid. *O o the Lord W. Wolstenholm 
lied and ros ; E. W. Naylor d *O > Beloved ; 
risen J. M. Crament and G. B. J. Aitken, ea. d. *On the first day of the week 
isen ‘ G. J. Elvey rid. *Open to me the gates 
risen Ww — Jordan 4d *Praise His -_ 1] Name 
sen E. Thorne 13d. Praise Jeh 
isen J. V. Roberts and E. A gaia d Praise the Lord ye servants 
, d. *Rejoice in the Lord 





*assover 
ur Passover 
ur Passover 
our Passover 
the Lord is risen agi 
rd is risen to- 
livered for ou 
us join our cheer 













ve faithful, raise the 





€ is swallowed up in v 
ar be sorrow, tears and si 
be Him 








‘From Thy love as a Father 
inks unto God 
‘cod hath appointed a day 
Who is rich in mercy 
‘oreat is the Lord 
‘Hallelujah ° 
lallelvjah! Christ is risen 
learken unto Me 
risen ‘ 
shall swallow up death 
at spared not His ow 


will swallow up death ir 


1 He that liveth 

the Resurrection 

lare to you the Gospe 
st be not raised 

we believe that Jesus die 








we believe that Jesus died 


tye then be risen with Christ oe 
then be risen with Christ (Two-part M. B. Foster d This is the cay 

‘Ii ye then be risen with Christ , ‘ H. M. Higgs 1 *This is the day 

fye then be risen with Christ : J. Naylor This is the day 


"‘lheard a great voice 

‘I will alway give thanks 

‘l will alway give thanks 
will extol The« 

‘I will go unto the Altar of 
will greatly rejoice 
will love Thee, O Lord 


me with high and holy gladness 


ye faithful, raise the 


J. Goss and O. King, ea 
E. V. Hall d *Rejoice in the Lord 
A. Macfarren 2d Rejoice in the Lord 

BT 


iin E. V. Hall 4d. 
day E. V. Hall d 
t offences C. H. Lloyd 14d. 


ful songs E. V. Hall d 

‘ Hugh Blair 1 
anthem E. V. Hall d 
strain . E. V. Hall 1 
ictory .. Alfred Hollins 1. 
ghing ‘ E. V. Hall 3d 

; Oliver King 14d 


Ch. Gounod 
Ch. Gounod 


Spoh sal 








Fr 


B. Tours 13d 

G. M. Garrett 14d. r Tr 
Haves 4d. S. Coleridge 
Handel 2d W.H 

bB. Steane d \ 
M. B. Foster 14d H 

H. Gadsby 14d. . 
d 4. W. Mi 





in Victory F. R. Greenish a 
n Son ‘ F. i. Gladstone 






1 Victory Wesley thd. 
r. A ya 
Roland Rx sd. 
1 . W. A. C. Cruick sd. 


Charles Macpherson 4d *Thev have taken away m 
Luard-Selby and J. Goss, ea | *This is the day 
G. A. Macfarren 2d. *This is the day 
Ivor Atkins 4d This is the day 

j 


1B 








*Tis the spring of souls to 
. J. B. Calkin r4d. *Unto the Paschal Victim ori 

J. Clarke-Whitfek d ft 
, C. M. Hudson 4d 
God ° C. Harris d. 
w. A. C. Cruickshank 4d 
| 
i 


sou! fainted wit 
Sabbath was }x 
ke unto Thee 


M. Kingston 4« i 
» shall roll us away the ston 


Iwill magnify Thee *]. B. Calkin and W. H. Bell, ea 4 

I will magnify Thee ae E.M. Lee 3d rage fiercely the heathen 

I will magnify Thee B. Luard-Selby 14d seek ve the living A. Holl: ind A 

will mention A. Sullivan 6d, seek ve the living r'wo-part 

I will sing of Thy power M. Greene 4d y seek ve the living 

‘I will sing of Thy power A. Sullivan rid Why seek ye the living 

*Jesus Christ is risen to-day Alfred R. Gaul 4d Worthy the Lamb—Hallelujah 

Jesus Christ is risen to-day Oliver King 4d. *Worthy is the Lamb 

*Jesus lives “Myles B. Foster 3d *Worthy is the Lamb 

"Know ye not Edward C. Bairstow 14d. Worthy is the Lamb : 
Anthe ms marked thus* to be had tn Tontc Sol-fa, id., 14d., and 2d. each 


LonpoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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MUSIC FOR EASTER. 
EASTER HYMN 


FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA (OR ORGAN 

BY 

GEORGE J. 


Price Ont 


BENNETT. 


Shilling 


EMMAUS 
A BIBLICAL SCENI 
Composed for the Gloucester Musical Festival, roor 
By A. HERBERT BREWER. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


Paper boards, 2s. Tonic Sol-fa, od 


TIS THE SPRING OF SOULS TO-DAY 


208 THE ML 
\ PARTIAL List OF 
“ BETHANY PERFORMANCES 
Reg ed with the publishers from August 21, 1909 (date of pub- 
lication) to January 1, r9rt. 
IN FOLLOWING CITIES 
Aberdeen Ft. Wayne Los Angeles Racine 
Atlanta Glasgow (Scot.) Marshalltown Reading 
Altoona Grand Forks Maysville Rockville 
Aurora Grand Island McPherson Roanoke 
Barnesville Grand Rapids Minneapolis Santa Barbara 
Birmingham Greenville Moore Scottdale 
(Eng.) Hiteman Morgantown Scranton 
Charleroi Hollywood Newark Sinking Springs 
Charleston Huntington Norfolk S. Lancaster 
Chicago Indianapolis Northampton (2) St. Joseph 
Cincinnati Johnstown(N.Y.)Osewgo St. Paul (2) 
Cleveland Johnstown (Pa.) Petaluma Sydney (N.S.) 
Clevedale Kirksville Philadelphia (4) Toronto 
La Grange Pittsburgh Warrensburg 
Dubuque Liandrindod Princeton Westbury 
Farg Wales Providence Winona 
BETHANY 
ie we A 1 
SACRED CANTATA 
FOR SOLI AND CHORUS OF MIXED VOICES 
With Piano or Orchestral Accompaniment 
BY 
- > oO 2p >pT 
W. RHYS-HERBERT 
VocaL Scori 2 1 
Tonic S$ FA EDITION : 
ORCHESTRAL PARTS TO HIRE 
PUBLISHED BY J. FISCHER AND BRO., New York, U.S.A. 


England 
Great Marlborough Street 


Sole Agents for 


BREITKOPF AND HXARTEI ; London. W 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 
BOOK 44 
(MUSIC FOR LENT AND HOLY WEEK) 


JOHN E. WEST. 





art Men 
e Tun Heinlein H. M. Higgs 
mb of God Messiah Handel 
sed Messiah Handel. 
Calvary The Crucifixion J. Stainer 
I K 4 
MUSIC FOR EASTER) 
DITED 1 


]OHN WEST. 








t le in F major G. Merkel. 
" isia u oO Hy 1 Ad Ccena Agni 
Healey Willan 
I tat Easter M John E. West. 
ANG t La Last Judgment ") L. Spohr 
al Mar B. Luard-Selby 
I r Chor ( I 
zed by J. S. Ba 
I oO Shilling ich net 
I \ » AND Company, I ited 


MUSIC BY 


THE 


ERNEST 


VERY THOUGHT 


EDWIN MITCHELL. 


JESU 


OF THEE For B. Solo, 

Quartet (S.S.A.A and Chorus (S.A.T.B.) Sol-fa, 2d Staff, ad 

SUN OF MY SOUL. For s. Solo, B. (or Contr.) Solo, and Chorus 
S.A.T.B | 

THE HEAVENLY VISION An Easy Hymn-Anthem. For 
$.A.T.B 1 

THE PRINCE OF PEACI For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano (or 
Contralt Soli, and Chorus (S.A.T.B ° 

JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN. For 1.1.8.8., Quartet or Chorus gd. 


TO-MORROW 


Words by Henry BurTON, D.D. Song 
» F shary : 


C sharp 


ANI 


» COMPANY, Limited 





(oO 


CANTATA 


By E. 


Price 


J. BARNBY. CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN TO-DAY... tid. 
J. LIONEL BENNETY. Lift HIGH THE CRoss id, 
(Words, 2s. per roo 
W. T. BEST. Jesus CHRIST IS RISEN 3d. 
J. B. CALKIN. IjAGHT’S GLITT'RING MORN BEDECKS t}d. 
H. E. CRIMP. Five Easter Hymns ‘ 2d 

Sol-fa, 2d. Words, 2s. 6d. per roo 
J. T. FIELD. Fowr EASTER CAROLS an j 
H. J. GAUNTLETT. Unto THe Pasciar Victm™ 

REV. T. HELMORE. CAROLS FoR EASTERTIDE. Words, 14d 

Melody, 6d. oe oe ° .. Vocal score 

Dr. IONS. JESUS CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DA‘ ‘ 

MENDELSSOHN. ALL BLESSING, HONOUR, GLORY, MIGHT 
(Arranged by J. STAINER Wards, 25. 6d. per 100) td 
E. G. MONK. SING THE BATTLE SHARP AND GLORIOUS, Care thd 
V. NOVELLO. Jesus CHRIST IS RISEN TO-Day r} 
NINE HYMNS WITH TUNES FROM “ THE HYMNARY” td 
J. STAINER. THIS Is THE Day (Words, 2s. 6d. per to id. 

THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 8th Tone, rst Ending. Fron 
“A Manual of Plainsong 1, 

London: NOVELLO AND ComPANy, Limited. 
wr ~ XY . “ YT Dp 
ANTHEMS FOR EASTER 
IN THE 
LUTE SERIES 

ae As it began to dawn George C, Martin 5d. 
i2 Awake, glad soul, awake M. B. Foster 3d. 
219. Awake, thou that sleepest A. Redhead 3d 
40. Awake, thou that sleepest F. C. Maker 3d. 
*134. Awake up my glory Fr, C. Maker 3d. 
159. Behold, God is my Salvati Wm. Smallwood 1. 
18 But Mary stood G. Herbert Parker 3d. 
207. Christ is risen J.C. Bridge 34. 
r1z. Christ our Passover A. Carnall 3d. 
*1r35. Christ our Passover E. Bunnett 3d. 
195. Christ the Lord is risen to- sarnett 1. 

*123. Hallelujah! Christ is risen Rk. Orlando Morgan 


9. I am He that liveth. Oliver King % 
*rrr. If ye then be risen F. Osmond Carr 3d 
*938. I have set God always bet Wm. Smallwood 3d 
15. Let them give thanks W. J. Westbrook 3d 
*8 Not unto us, O Lord Sevmour Smith 3¢. 
*86. Now is Christ risen H. E. Nichol 3d 
62. O give thanks unto the Lord Michael Watson 34d 
161. Rejoice in the Lord, ye right E. M. Barber 3d. 
147. Since by man ; H. E. Nichol d 
*r7r. Sing praises unto the Lord 4. W. Marchant 3d 
51. Thanks be to God Wm. Smalhwood 34d. 
148. The strife is o'er A. W. Marchant 3d 
*7a. This is the day a A. R. Gaul rid. 
158. Who is like unto Thee Ferris Tozer 34. 
172. Witnessing Thy Resurrection H. Elliot Button d. 
Those marked * are also pub'ished in Tonic Sol-fa. 
London: NOVELLO AND Company, Limited 
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The Words from Holy Scripture and Hymns Ancient 
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The Composer will be pleased to forward to the Colonies or any 
Orchestral Parts (on loan) of any of his works. 
Gillott Lodge, Edgbaston. 


TWENTY-FIRST AND Tw ENTY-SECOND THOUSANT 
ALFRE D R. GAUL'S 


PASSION SERVICE 


OF 
LENT 


foreign country the 





FOR 


AND GOOD 


THE SEASON 


FRIDAY. 


arly writing, combined with unmistakable talent, and 


eminently adapted to the purpose for which it was written and com- 
posed. The work will probably be largely used, and Mr. Gaul has 
to be congratulated upon another success.”"——Sheffield Independent. 
Ta sacred events connected with the Passion is laid out 
r so as to form a series of six distinct ‘scenes.’ The sub- 
divisions, each occupied with a particular stage of the 
ire respectively The Traitor at the Table,’ ‘ The Denial,’ 
‘The Condemnation before Pilate,’ ‘ The Mockery on Calvary,’ * The 
Shadow of Death,’ and ‘The Holy Sepulchre.” The style the 
position resembles generally that of Mr. Gaul’s previous writings 
—the same eifective, grateful part-writing, and the same expressive 
and melodious treatment of the solo voice. In thosesections, notably 
that of the Unjust Condemnation, where the realistic element is pre- 
dominant, the composer has manifested his ability to write with 
dramatic force and intensity as well as with lyric charm. In this 
respect the choral writing distinguished itself in comparison with that 





Sch 


yurse of 









ot 








in the ‘Holy City ’ and other of the composer's works. Mr. Gaul 
has not written new hymn tunes for the author’s lyrics; the tunes 
selected are from among those in ordinary congregational use. 


Altogether considered, Mr. Gaul’s new work will, undoubtedly, greatly 
enhance his already high reputation in the line of sacred composi- 
tion.” — Musical Standard 


Price, paper cover, 25. 6d.; paper boards, 3s.; scarlet cloth, 4s. 


Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo. 
_ Thel loan of Parts fora limited Orchestra—namely, Strings, 2 Flutes, 
arinets, 2 Cornets, Bass Trombone or Euphonium. and Kettle- 





ay be had on application to the Composer, Gillott Lodge, 
Edgbaston. 


THE T EN VIRGIN 


A SACRED CANTATA 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND. 


FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 
BY 
~H TI ~ 7 
ALFRED R. GAUL. 

Will be heartily welcomed by all who love the art of music 
: Newcastle Jour 
The work will certainly go throt igh Saxondom in the wake of its 
cessors from the same pen -London Daily Telegraph 

ist attain popularity wherever heard, and will assuredly be 


ositions of this kind by present-day 
artistic manner a perfect 
individuality of style.""—Liverp 


imong the foremost « 

treated in a tho’ 

of melody and striking 
ure? 

Works which have placed him in the 








front rank of English com- 





posers—the * Holy City,” * Joan of Arc,’ and * The Ten Virgins. 
Newcastle Daily Tournal 

* The choral writing in ‘ The Ten Virgins ’ is alone something to be 
thankful for, and, as we have intir mi ited, it is only one of the many 
musical virtues of the Cantata amington Ch 


30W AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE CH IR.—The hall w: is overcrowded 
by an audience that was disposed to encore every other number of the 
work. That Mr. Gaul should have secured this undoubted popular 
success with a work far more contrapuntal than any of his former 
works in a re markable tribute to his power of welding science and 








beauty into one whole. The Musical Times. 

The subject is an excellent one for a Cantata a strong 
work than ‘ Joan of Arc Melodious, vocal, and of moder: ite dith- 
culty, and, like Mr. Gaul's earlier Cantatas, will be eagerly welcomed 
by societies in search of new works having these charact teristics an 

-Newcastle Daily Leader. 

‘That ‘The Ten Virgins’ is a much finer work than the everv- 
where favourite ‘ Holy City ’ we have no doubt whatever. Mr. Gaul 
has aimed at fine outline and telling cx jouring, and all that he has 
1imed at he has achieved.’ rmingham Daily Gacet! 

Price, paper cover, 2s. 6d.: paper boards, 35.; cloth, gilt. 45 
Tonic Sol-fa, ts.; Vocal Parts, each 1ts.; Words only, 53. pet roo. 

The loan of instrumental parts may be had on application to the 
Composer, and full liberty is fo perform these Cantatas and to 
tusert the words in any programme without further permission 


LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITE 
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COMPOSITIONS 









IoIl. 


BY 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus.D. CANTAB. 


SERVICES. 


Te Deum in E. 


Fx 


yur 


Voices 


ices 


vi 


Benedictus and Jubilate in E. Four 
Benedicite in E. 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis in D 
do. do. in E flat 
Story of the Cross oe ° ee 
Communion Service in G. (Men's Voices 
ANTHEMS. 
130th Psalm (‘‘ Out of the deep’ 
Lead me in Thy truth (Lent 
If we believe (Easter ee 
Do. do Tonic Sol-fa 
The Good Shepherd 
I was glad ‘ en 
Do. Tonic Sol-fa 
PIANOFORTE 
Romance and Mz azurka ee 
Allegro Moderato (in torm of Gavotte 
Three Musical Sketches 
Capriccio in FE 
ORGAN MUSIC. 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces. First Set 
Do do Second Set 
Two Short Pieces: Larghetto in F major ; 
A major oe 
Andantino in G flat 
London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


WEBSTER’S 


Allegretto in in 


Limited. 


net 25. 
2s. od. 
2s. Od. 
1s. 6d 
ts. 6d 











CHILD’S PRIMER 
OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC 


AND SYSTEMATIC.” 


“Ss 


London : 


IMPLE 


Price One Shilling. 


NOVELLO 


AND COMPANY, 


Limited. 


CHORISTER’S AID TO 
MONOTONING 





C. & 


BY 


FOSBERY, 








Montreal ; 


Howden Deanery, 


Limited. 


g the Voice, 


Headmaster, St. John’s School, 
Late Choirmaster to the Choral Union 
Yorks). 
PRICE THREEPENCE 
London: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 
Complete Edition, price Four Shillings. 
Or in T Part I., Method of Trainin 
Articulation, &c., price 3s. Part II., 


A PRACTICAL 


TRAINING CHORIS 


Dr. 


that adopt 








The foremost Eng 
Most valuable and eminently practic: al.” 
Accurately described as invaluable 


Genuinely practical.” 


J. 


Roberts brings to 


VARLEY 


‘Intensely practical.”"— 


To be had from 


Warehouse, 


Wardour Street, 


Amen 


BY 


ROB 


bear forty years’ experience 
din the Mz agde alen College Choir. iv 
lish authority on the subject 


M.A. 


Breathing, 


Exercises, price 1s. 6d. 


STERS 


ERTS. 


he Times. 
Birmingham Daily ¢ 
Manchester Guardia 
Scottish Guardia 
Mr. HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Corner, E.C.; or Novetto & Co., Ltd., 


Ww. 


The Guardia 


race 


METHOD OF 


The Method is 


Press 


1 


o, 
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CORONATION FESTIVAL HYMNS 


ELEVEN HYMNS WITH TUNES 


SUITABLE FOR USE AT 


ERVICES IN CELEBRATION OF. THE CORONATION OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
KING GEORGE Y. ax» QUEEN MARY. 


First Line Author Composer, 
N \ll hail the power of Jesus’ Name .. Edward Perronet ws _ os -. William Shi ubsole 
Come, Holy Ghost o< we rr. Bishop Cosin ae = i .. Ancient Plai 2 
vbells loud are ringing .. .. ©. Scott-Hopper a ~ as »s Samuel Smith 
Lift up, O Land, thy heart t Q. Scott-Hopper xe - “e Edward C, anieston 
Lord of Life eternal , : A.C. Benson .. “% — cs — C. H. Lloyd 
*Now thank ill our God fr. C. Winkworth , oe 7” ie Nun Danket 
O ( 1! of Bethel, by Whose har ‘ Philip Doddridg e . a - = Scotch Psalt 
. *O God, the Ruler of our race .. Mary Bradford Whi ting os wi ‘ Arthur Sullivan 
O God, Who reign’st in lov . AC. Bemeom .. ne sen rv J. Darwall 
OG n Whose Almighty Hand .. The Rev. Canon Rawnsle wc sa . J. H. Maunder 
lfilled Rev. W. H. Draper .. én an . J. B. Dykes 
* Also published separately, price 1d 
| VEN HyMNs COMPLETE, PrRicE Twopence. Tonic SOL-FA, TWOPENCE. 
Wor nly, Three Shillings per 1 


NINE HYMNS WITH TUNES 


R USE AT 


SERVICES IN CELEBRATION OF THE CORONATION OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
KING GEORGE VY. as» QUEEN MARY. 


First Line Author Composer. 
‘ ull t t f Britain gather ; Rev. W. H. Drapet 7 = sir George C. Marti 
| thing \. C. Be ay Sir C. H. H. I 
Rev. W. H. Dray Alfre l 
I of k Rev. W. St. Hill Bou John W 
I ( R Rev. H. C. Dough a HE \ 
O ( Mighty . .s Xe S. Childs-Clark am . Sir Edw gal 
IR t oO! ve loval ve J Right Rev. The Bishop of Durham ; J. H. Maund 
vi ntly Edward built his shrine The Rev. Ca Rawnsley . ns Myles B. F 
f Might, our land’s Defende1 Mary Bradford Whiting — - on ‘ Arthur Sulliv 
* Also published separately, price 1d 
NID Hymns CoMPLETE, Price Twopexce. Tonic SOL-FA, TWOPENCE. 
Words only, Three Shillings per 100. 


TEN NATIONAL HYMNS AND TUNES 
FOR CHILDREN’S USE AT 
CORONATION FESTIVALS. 


rst Line Authe Composer. 
N iren t i ren gather! . Rev. W. H. Dr aper .. ae ae Sir George C. Martin 
lo The our G ve f , .. W. Walsham How wis si a .. H. Walford Davis 
R the sor ve loyal voice The Right Rev. The Bishop of Durham .. 3. - vut ae 
Harl or the hy: risil F. C. Carey Longmore ry oe Fre« der i "Clay 
\.C. Benson .. — _ : . C. Harford Lloyd 
clear immer joy . The Right Rev. The Bishop of Caledonia .. John E. West 
our Fatherland Pie Bishop E. H. Bickersteth ae “ .. H. Davan Wetton 
|, by Whom eart princes rule A. Midlane “ ‘i - i “a B. Tour 
( t Kk 
TEN HYMN MI I Price Tworence. Tonic SOL-FA, TWOPENCE. 
Words only, Three Shillings per 1 
THE KING, O LORD, IN THEE THIS DAY REJOICES. 
I n Hy written by the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


The Music adapted by SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE from the Coronation March by PERCY GODFREY. 


PRicE ONE PENNY net, or FIVE SHILLINGS per 100 net. 
Words only, One Shilling and Sixpence per 100 net. 


Loxnpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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CORONATION FESTIVAL MUSIC 


PART-SONGS 


OUR ISLAND HOME 


WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
COMPOSED BY 


EATON FANING. 


Vocal Score (S.A.T.B.), price 3d.; Tenic Sol-fa, 1}d. 


OUR SAILOR KING 


CLIFTON BINGHAM 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. LLOYD. 


Vocal Score ($.A.T.4 price 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, rid 


THE BRITISH FLAG 
WRITTEN BY 

ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
COMPOSED BY 


MYLES B. FOSTER. 


This can also be sung as a Unison Song if desired. 


HIP! HIP! HURRAH! 


ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Vocal Score (s.8.A.), ufice 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1}d. 


This can also be sung as a Unison Song if desired. 


SALUTATION 
rWO-PART SONG 


WRITTEN BY 


CLIFTON BINGHAM 


COMPOSED BY 


C. H. LLOYD. 


Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa combined, price 14d. 


Voice Lines only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


This can also be sung as a Unison Song if desired. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO 





AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


IN LOYAL BONDS UNITED 


UNISON SONG 
WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
COMPOSED BY 


G. von HOLST. 


Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa, combined, price 1}d. 


Voice Line only, Tonic Sol-fa, 1rd. 


GOD PROSPER HIM—OUR KING 


WRITTEN BY 
A. C. AINGER 
COMPOSED BY 


JOSEPH BARNBY. 


Vocal Score (S.A.T.B.), price 3d.; Tonic Sol-fé 

Arrangement for two parts (S.A.), I 
Words only, 38. per 1 

Orchestral Parts: Strings, Is. ; 


CORONATION SONG 


WRITTEN BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
COMPOSED BY 


EATON FANING. 


Vocal Score (S.A.T.B.), 4d Tonic Sol-fa, 2 
Arranged as a Trio (S.S.A.), 3d Tonic Sol-fa, 14d 
Words only, 3s. per 100. Full Score, MS. 


Orchestral Parts: Strings, 2s.; Wind 
Arrangement for Military Band, 7s. 6d. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


WRITTEN BY 


CLIFTON BINGHAM 
COMPOSED BY 


FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


Vocal Score (S.A.T.P sd Tonic Sol-fa, 2d 
Arranged as a Trio (s.s.A.), 3d.; Tonic Soi-t 

Words only, 3s. per ! Full Score, MS. 
Orchestral Parts: Strings, 2s.; Wind, 6 


CORONATION DAY 


WRITTEN BY 
MARY BRADFORD WHITING 
COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Vocal Score, 3d 
Unison Song, r4d.; Tonic 





Words only, 35. pet ro 


CHILDREN’S CORONATION 


(* COME, RAISE WE NOW OUR VOICES ° 


Words and Music by the Rev. CaNon ToRRANCF, Mus. Doc 


Price 14d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


1.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
Ful! Score, MS. 
Wind Parts, 2s. 3 
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TIMES.—MaARCcH I, IoIrr. 
CORONATION FESTIVAL 


FOR THE ORGAN. 









































MUSIC 


THE CORONATION ORGAN ALBUM [> 


*O) 
CONTENTS. : ( 


Ercar, | Imperial March, Rink, C. H. ‘ . God save the Kin 
GERMAN, E. .. : Coronation March TScCHAIKOWSKY p . Coronation March T* 
HANDEI es ; . Zadok the Priest WaREING, H. W. .. . . Coronation Marc} 
MEYERBEER .. , .. Coronation March West, J. E... : . Commemoration Mar 

WESLEY, S.S. .. .. The National Anthem (with Variations 


Price, Paper, Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE CORONATION NUMBER 
(BOOK 31) D' 


THE VILLAGE ORGANIST 








CONTENTS ' 
*God save the King Sir J. F. Bridge King George Coronation March Alfred Hollins 
*God save the King Sir Michael Cost Coronation March (* Le Prophéte Meyerbeer. P* 
Coronation March Edward German *Two Variation» on the National Anthem F.C. Woods 
Mar Seit riginal key Handel. Bourrée in F, from “ The Water Music Handel. 
Pa is played by the State Trumpeters ee lhomas Harper, Sen. eg t 
* Can be used as organ voluntaries, or to accompany voices S 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


POPULAR MARCHES FOR THE ORGAN 


IN FOUR VOLUMES. L 

















Py baper, Four Shillings and Sixpei ich ; Cloth, Six Shillings and Sixpence each. 
JA 
Vor. I Vor. IT! 7 
a F. Archer I Festal March ° . . George Calkin 
Mar } ekah J. Barn 2 Festal March ‘ C. S. Heap 
i Tha Mar J Triumphal March . Alfred Hollins. 
lar i ¢ Festit I 4. Secular March we ‘ . G. A. Macfarren. ‘4 
Mar 5s. Solemn March (“ Story of Sayid”’ .. A.C. Mackenzie. | 
March to Calvary Redem} I C. Gounod ». Pilgrims’ March (‘“‘Symphony No. 4” Mendelssohn. 
gious M \. Macfarren 7. Marche Religieuse. . oa - G. Merkel. 
lar \braha B. Molique 5 Bridal March and Finale (** The Birds "’} C. H. H. Parry. ik 
I 2 B flat E. Silas ». Marche Serieuse . we cl .. B. Iuard-Selby. 
Mar nD H. Smart I Grand Solemn March , , .. Henry Smart. 
M B. Tor Ir March and Chorus (** Tannhauser” ee R. Wagner. . 
) A. Zimmer 12. Festival March - .. Herbert W. Wareing. S' 
~ 
\ Vo 
ra Church lestiva \ T. Best I Marche Religieuse J. Baptiste Calkin. 
Vedding Mar H. R. Bird 2 Wedding March .. . William Faulkes. rm 
Mar J. B. Calkir Marche Triomphale . Alex. Guilmant. S 
4. S n Mar E. Elgar 4. Marchin E flat .. . , .. Léfébure-Wély. 
Mar >. Elvey Funeral March (“‘ Dream of Jubal’ A. C. Mackenzie. 
i > C Y Solemn Processional Marc! Cc. J. B. Meacham. 
7 fa St. P ar A. ( 7. Schiller-March G. Meyerbeer. A 
4 fa “ I I 5. March in E flat R. Schumann. - 
Mar iG H. Smart ) Nuptial March B. Luard-Selby. 
Jubilant Mar J. Stainer to. Marche Funébre P. Tschaikowsky. rr 
Mar in I J. H. Wallis tr. Grand March (Act LII., “ Lohengrin * R. Wagner. | 
ta n Mar J. E. West 12 sridal Chorus (“* Lohengrin’ a6 R. Wagner. 


Lonpoxn: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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NOVELLO’S 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NET. 


SONS OF THE SEA. By COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 
~ Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


*OME,DREAMLESS REST. ByNoeEt JoHNson., 
Suitable for all Voices. 


THE SONGSTERS’ AWAKENING (Vocal 
Waltz). By Percy E, FLETCHER. 
Suitable for Sopranos. 


T° THE RIVER (Barcarolle). 
By Percy E, FLETCHER. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


~ILENT LOVE. By FRANK LAMBERT. 
x Suitable for Medium Voices. 


OWN CHELSEA WAY. By HENRY COoATEs. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


\ Y SUSAN. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


pe UD MAISIE. By FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


SING BRITAIN’S SONS! 
~ By CHARLES HARRISS. 
Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 

L' IVE’S MORNING SONG. 

By CHARLES DEACON. 
Suitable for All Voices. 


is IVE IS FOR EVER. By ERNEST NEWTON. 


Suitable for Tenors or Baritones. 


7, UMMERZETZHIRE (Old Song) 
: Arranged by ERNEST NEWTON. 


Suitable for Baritones or Basses. 


"THE SECRET OF LOVE. By FELIX CORBETT. 
Duet for Contralto and Baritone. 


“AVALIER SONG. By HEALEY WILLAN. 


Suitable for Baritones. 


GHEPHERD'S LOVE SONG, 
= By ERNest AUSTIN. 
Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos 


~WEET NIGHT. By ERNEST AUSTIN, 


Suitable for Mezzo-Sopranos or Contraltos. 


MORNING SONG, By ERNEST AUSTIN, 
’ Suitable for Baritones. 
"TO NORAH. By E. DouGLas TAYLER, 


Suitable for Tenors. 


LONDON NOVFLLO AND COMPANY, LinutTep, 
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CONCERTO 


N E W S () N & S FOR ORGA wl nha ea 


BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


(OP, 24.) 


ORGAN PART, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 
FULL SCORE AND ORCHESTRAL PARTS, MS 


London: NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


CHACONNE 


35 VARIATIONS ON A BASSO OSTINATO) 


FUGUE TRILOGY WITH CHORAL 
FOR ORGAN 
2 Trumpets, 2 Trombones, 2 Tubas, Timpani, Tamtam 
and Piatti ad lib. 
SIGFRID KARG-ELERT 


Op. 73 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET 


Parts for Brass, &c., complete, 2s. 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 


NEW EDITION. 
REVISED BY THE COMPOSER. 


ANDANTE CON MOTO 
Original Compositions for the Organ, No. 138) 


COMPOSED BY 
ALFRED H. ALLEN. 


Price Sixpence net. 


lon: NOVELLO AND CoMPANy, Limited. 
RECITAL SERILS 
OF 
ORIGINAI, COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


MARCHE HEROIQUE 


co SI 


MP( BY 
EDWIN H. LEMARE 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS NET 


London : NOVELLO AND COMPANY mited 


Just Published. 
ROMANZETTA 
FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 

Price Two Shillings net 


London NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limited. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


BY 


Epirep sy JOHN E. WEST. 


Encuisu Apaptation sy W. G. ROTHERY. 


PREFACE By ERNEST NEWMAN. 


STAFF NOTATION, ONE SHILLING. 


Tonic Sol-fa (One Shilling). 


M 


BRAHMS. 


Separately fr 
“HOW LOVELY ARI 


STAFF NOTATION 
TONIC SOI-FA 


NOVELLO 


LONDON : 


lished in the 


THE SOCLETS 


Music Pul 


BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
AVISON EDITION. 
I Net s.d 





VOCA 
i S 
Ba \ r Sol C 
S C Ss XN } 
I Fai 
Song in t Twi t Ss t 
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» SIX SETTINGS ¢ 


AND 


m the above : 


© THY DWELLINGS” 


7 


t}d. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LATIN ORGANIST 
G R EGC RY 


Book I. 


SAMUEL OULD. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 
CONTENTS. 
NO 
I Prelude on Veni, Creator Spiritus J. S. Bacl 
2. Prelude on Angelus ad Virginem Alfred Hollins 
Voluntary on Orbis Fa S. G. Oul 
Eight Verses in the Chu \Ic s 
Ist Set) - , ie Ss. G. O 
Eight Verses in the Chu Modes 
2nd Set) S. G. Oul 


Prelude on Asperges me William Sewel 

7. Prelude on Asperges n .. William Sewe 
Postlude on Cum jubilo .. William $ 

NOVI 


LLO AND COMPANY, Limit 


JUST PUBLISHEI 
1 THE AMI 

SIX VESPERS 

SIX KYRIES 

RESPONSES, ETC 


FREDERICK 


T,ONDON 


BROOKS. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
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a 
A. M. GOODHART. 

Zwei Tone, Tenore Ostinato 

I ymptu in A major (No. 2) 

Short Fantasy in G 

Short Study in Canon 

ntasia in C sharp minor ‘ 

in A major (No. 1) .. 





E 
Impromptu 

-. Prelude in D flat 

s, Choral Prelude 
Impromptu in E flat 
Fantasy in D major 


Andante Soave in E flat .. 
Dorian March 

-arillon iia - 
urghetto Grazioso in F 

I Adagio espressivo in E flat 
16. Impromptu in F 

17. Melodia Ostinato 












(A Study in a Cipher, 











} 13. Impromptu in G flat 
i No. 1) Is 
j » Study in 7/4 time.. oa +9 <« 
i 20. Soft Voluntary (based upon “‘ Nearer, my 
I God, to Thee’’) - bs oo Ss 
21. Canon in F sharp Minor and Major (A 
Study on a Cipher, No. 2) Is 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, 


| COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 


C. J. GREY. 








LIMITED. 


ORGAN 


Sor in A majo1 2 
Pastorale in G Is 
Festal Postlud« 2s 
: 4. Processional March Is 
j \llegretto Pastorale $ 
Marche Chromatique s 
T 7. Allegro Symphoniqut s 
) Slumber Song s 
Ottertoire in E iat s 
Festal March Is 
Andante in A Is 
The Angelus Is 

nsong . I 
iptial Postlude .. s 

NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linirep 

COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

auc HENRY HACKETT. 

lit R ince in | 3 
ul 2. Pastorale in F s 
\llegretto in D s 
i. Chant sans paroles Is 
ldvll in G <s Is 
l \lleero Pomposo in D Is 
7. Reverie in B flat . 
, Romance in G s 

NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limit: 

A. H. WALKER. 

\ndante with Variations in A major 2s 

NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Listen. 
ARTHUR BOYSE., 
Postlude 2s. 
TzZo ‘ e. 2 
DENDY MARSHALL. 

March in F.. 2s 

LONDON NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lirrev. 
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ORGAN MUSIC. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


NEW FOREIGN 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BACH, W. F., 1710-1784.—Allemande for 2 Pianos edited by 
. Pembaur.. es ‘ os _ +s ae 
DEBUSSY, C.-—La Cathédrale engloutie. Pianoforte Duet. . 
—-—— rst Rhapsodie for Clarinet. Trans. for Pianoforte Duet 
FIBICH, Z.—Stimmungen. Eindriicke und Erinnerungen. 
Pianoforte Duet es ee on oe ° 
FIORELLI, M.—Monaco Polka. Pianoforte Solo : 
I.AURENS, E.—Clair de Lune and Adieu. Pianoforte Solo. 
LERMYTE, A.—Prélude et Fugue. Pianoforte Solo ‘ 
MOUSSORGSKY, M.—Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve. 2 
Pianos (4 hands) as in - 2 “s ~ 
SCARLATTI, D.—26 Sonatas for Clavecin composed in Spain 
for the Royal Family, 1729-1754. Free arrangement for 
the Pianotorte by Enrique Granados, with a preface by 
Felipe Pedrell,in 2 Vols. .. C 
STAUB, V. Barcarolle. 


Pianoforte Solo 








-—— Op. Murmure. Pianoforte Solo 
—— Op. 33. Impromptu-Duo. Pianof 
WIDOR, CH. M. Militaire. iano 
forte Duet 
CHAMBER MUSI 
BACH, W. F. 10-1784.—Sonata per Violino e Cembalo. 


New Edition by A. Beer-Walbrunn . - 
BEER-WALBRUNN, A.—Op. 30. Sonata for Violin 
Piano .. 5 = os ‘ . : 
BLUM, N.—Elegie-Caprice for Cello and Piano. 2s. net 
Violin and Piano ‘ 
CHAPUIS, A.—Czardas. 
DESTENAY, E. 
and Piano a es on ‘ 
DULAC, G.—Menuet for Violin and Piano 
FAURE, G.—Aprés un 
Piano es ae oe os oe ee ss 
GOENS, D. VAN.-—Op. 12. Romance for 2 Violins and Piano 
MOJSISOVICS, R. V.—Op. 29. Sonata for Violin and Pian 
NEUVILLE, A. De—Serenade for Violin and Pian 
—— Barcarolle fx in and Piano 
PLANEL, L.—Andante Caprice for Violin and Piano 


Piano 


For Violin and : - 
Quatuor for Violin, Viola, Cell 


—Op. 35. 


Réve. Transcribed for Violin and 









ORGAN AND 
DEBAT-PONSAN, G. 
et Schumann 


HARMONIUM MUSIC. 


—Cing Antiennes sur des piéces de Bac 














BOELLMANN, L.—Ronde F Tran i for Orga 
DEBUSSY, C.—Andante du Quatuor. Transcr i by Gui 
— Arabesque 
-o2nd Ari 

— La Cath 

——Ie Pet 

——La D 

—— I, Enfar 

— La Fille 
- etite 

— Twel 

FAURE, ¢ 

—— Adagie 

FLEUREI 

-Op 

—— Op. 2 

HAGG, G 

RAVEL, M bs 
SALOME, TH 
TOURNEMIRI H 


VOCAL MUSIC, 





ALBENIZ, I.—Quatre Mélodies. Complete 
DELAQUERRIERE, L.- ns Reg s 

- Reve song . 
FAY, R. D Dix Mélodies. Complete 
FIORELLI, M Mystere Song 

Pourquoi. Song , 
FONTENAILLES, H. DI Les Meta ses 





MASSENET.—Cinderella. Vocal Score, English a 
Words . 
MESSAGER, A Chant d'Amour. Song in D, I ind I 





FULL SCORE AND ORCHESTRAL PARTS 
BACH, W. F.—Sinfonia for Strings. Flutes 1 and 2 (Organ 
ad ii Full Score 


LONDON NOVI COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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A Modern School for the Violin 


AUGUST WILHELM] AND JAMES BROWN. 


"T’HE purpose of this Work is to provide, in one systematic and comprehensive scheme, al] 
that is necessary for the acquirement of the Art of Modern Violin Playing. 

‘“ 4 Modern School for the Violin’’ consists of Six Books devoted to Daily Technical 
Practice, Six Books of Studies for Violin alone, and a large number of Pieces with Pianoforte 
Accompaniment, the Violin parts being specially edited for the purposes of teaching. 

SECTION A.—TECHNICAL PRACTICE. IN SIX BOOKS. 

Che foundation of ‘‘A Modern School for the Violin”’ is laid by means of a series of Six Books 
dealing exclusively with the important subject of Dairy Trcunicat Practice. The First Book of 
Technical Practice (Book 1A) is limited to the 1st Position; the Second Book (2A) to the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3rd Positions; the Third Book (3A) to the first five Positions; and so on. Bowings and other 
technical devices are introduced in a similarly progressive manner throughout. Each Book of Tech. 
nical Practice is divided into ‘‘ Lessons’’ (or Chapters), and each Lesson contains a number of short 
vepeating Exercises on some definite point of Violin Technique—as Fingering, Bowing, &c., with the needfy) 
explanaticns. Included in each Book will be found a complete set of Scales and Arpeggi, arranged according 
to the particular stage of advancement reached. 

Taken as a whole, this section is intended to facilitate, and to insist on, a thorough, steady, and continuous 
progress in the mastery of the Instrument, this being the only possible means of preparing the groundwork for 
artistic achievement with all its lasting delights. 

SECTION B.—STUDIES IN SIX BOOKS. 

Section B is formed of a series of original and selected Studies, in Six Books. Each Book of Studies 
Section B) is carefully co-ordinated, in respect of difficulty and range of subject, with the correspondingly 
numbered Bcok of Technical Practice (Section A). Thus the First Book of Studies (1B) is written in the 
1st Position ; the Second Book (28) in the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions ; the 3rd Book (3B) in all Positions up to 
and including the 5th ; and so on. It should further be explained that the two Sections are designed 
to complement one another, and that the ‘“‘ School” must be practised, not in single Books of Technica? 
Practice and Studies alternately, but in pairs. Thus, Books 14 and 1B are to be taken concurrently, then 
Books 2A and 2B, 3A and 3B, and so on, and the appropriate pairs are now issued bound together in cloth 
see Cloth Bindings below). 


1A. TECHNICAL PRACTICE (ist Position) 2s. od. 18. STUDIES — v Ist Position) 2s. od 
2A. Ditto (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. 2B. Ditto. (1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. 6d. 
3A. Ditto +s Ist to 5th Position) 3s. od. | 3B. Ditto - (1st to 5th Position) 3s. od. 
4A. Ditto pa .- (all Positions) 2s. 6d. 4B. Ditto .. on (all Positions) 3s. od. 
SA. Ditto oa : Do. 2s. 6d. | 5B. DiTTo .. re se Do. 3s. Od. 
OA. Ditto a vs Do. 3s. Od. | OB. DitTo .. ‘<a 7 Do. 3s. Od. 
CLOTH BINDINGS. 

Book 1. 1A and 1B, bound together) in Cloth ‘ou : : ss. od. 

2. 2A and 2B, bound together) Do. ; ; ss. 6d. 

3A and 3B, bound together) Do. “a . 7s. od. 

4. $A and 4B, bound together) Do. 6s. 6d. 

5. sA and 5B, bound together) Do. : s. 6d. 

6A and 6B, bound together) Do. ma ai cs Fe Ce 

PIECES. 


In completion of the scheme of ‘“‘ A Modern School” a number of Pieces are published, in 
a form designed to fulfil the requirements of Violin Teachers and Students. In each number 
the Violin part is furnished with complete Fingerings and Bowings, besides remarks as to the 
methods of rendering, &c. 


No. 1 TWELVE FOLK DANCES FROM DENMARK X 21. CONCERTO IX A MINOR, J. S. Bacn 
1st Positior d rst to 6th Position) 2s. od. 
No. 14. SONATA IN G MINOR. G. TARTINI N 22. CONCERTO IN A MINOR, PreERRE Ropt 
All Positions) 2s. od Op. 9). (All Positions) 2s. 6d 
No.15. OVERTURE TO SAMSON. G. F. HANDE! XN 2 TWELVE CAROLS . . (1st Position) 2s. od. 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions 2s. od. No. 24. SONATA IN A. W. A. MOZART 
No. 16. SONATINA IN D FRANZ SCHUBERT > (1st to 5th Position) 2s. od 
(1st, 2nd, and 3rd Positions) 2s. od. No. 25. REVERIE. HENRI VIEUXTEMPs (Op. 22, No. 3). 
No. 17. EIGHT HYMN TUNES. VArIovUs ComMPosERS (Advanced) 2s. od. 
(1st Position) 1s. 6d, No. 2¢ FOUR LITTLE PIECES. (From Op. 8) 
No. 18. STYRIAN DANCES (LANDLER IGNAZ PLEYEL (1st Position) 2s. od. 
JOSEF LANNER (1st to 5th Position 2s. od. No. 27. SARABANDE AND TAMBOURIN. 
No. 19. PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN G MINOR. JEAN-MARIE LECLAIR (1st to 5th Position) 2s. od. 
S. Bacw (Advanced) 2s. od. No. 28. BOURREE AND GIGUE. J. S. Bacn 
No. 20. SONATA in G. JosEPpH Haypn (1st and 3rd Positions) 1s. 6d. 


(1st to 5th Position) 2s. od. No. 29. BALLADE AND POLONAISE. 
HENRI VIEUXTEMPS (Op. 38) 2s. od. 


Loxpox: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Lutep. 
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